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AT   THE  HALL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  AHT3  AND 
SC1EKCE3  IH  BOSTON,  APRIL  30,  lEes. 


[  Tbxire  was  a  very  full  attendance  of  members  ;  the 
^President,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  record  of  the  last  meeting 
Iby  the  Recording  Secretary,  the  President  read  the 
llleport  of  the  Council  to  the  Society. 

The  Librarian  read  his  Report. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  Eeport. 

George  Chandler,  M.D.,  and  Nathaniel  Paine, 
i  Esq.,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  audit  the  ac- 
[  count  of  the  Treasurer ;  to  make  their  Report  to  the 
I  Cooncil. 

The  several  reports  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
i  Society  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion, to  be  printed  at  their  discretion. 

A  paper  communicated  by  Professor  Daniel  Wil- 
I  SON,  LL.D.,  of  Toronto,  C.W.,  on  "  Indications  of 
Ancient  Customs,  suggested  by  certain  Cranial  Forms," 
!  was  read  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Suubtleff. 
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On  motion  of  George  Liyermore,  Esq.,  it  was 
votedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  Professor  Wilson  for  his  learned  and  able  memoir ; 
and  that  the  same  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Publication,  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting. 

An  elaborate  archaeological  memoir,  accompanied 
by  numerous  drawings  and  other  illustrations,  by  J. 
H.  Salisbury,  M.D.,  and  C.  B.  Salisbury,  of  Lan- 
caster, O.,  was  laid  before  the  Society,  having  the  title 
of  ^^  Ancient  Monuments  and  Inscriptions  of  and  near 
the  Summit  between  the  Head  Waters  of  Hocking 
and  Licking  Rivers,  O." 

This  paper,  which  had  been  mentioned  by  the 
President  and  the  Librarian  in  their  several  reports, 
from  its  nature  and  extent,  could  only  receive  from 
the  meeting  a  recognition  of  its  apparent  value,  and 
a  reference  to  the  Council  for  such  disposal  as  the 
means  and  interests  of  the  Society  might  render 
expedient 

A  paper  descriptive  of  a  method  of  interpreting 
the  inscription  on  the  celebrated  Grave  Creek  Stone, 
and  those  of  some  other  inscribed  stones  found  in  this 
country  in  the  seats  of  ancient  Lidian  habitation,  by 
Buckingham  Smith,  Esq.,  now  of  New  York,  was 
laid  before  the  Society, 

This  was  also  left  with  the  Council  for  such  action 
as  they  might  deem  expedient ;  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment having  nearly  arrived. 


Mr.  Pliny  E.  Chase  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Dr. 
T.  G.  Geoghegan,  professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgery  at  Dublin,  G.B.,  were 
recommended  by  the  Council  for  election  to  member- 
ship. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  having  been  appointed  to 
collect  and  count  the  votes,  reported  that  those 
gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected. 

Votedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  the  American  Academy  for  the  use  of  their  Hall 
for  this  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

Attest:  EDWARD  MELLEN, 

Becording  Secretary* 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


TiiK  Council  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  to  the 
AiucTintn  Antiquarian  Society,  that  the  quiet  work 
ht^rc^  undertaken  has  not  been  impeded  in  the  last  half 
\tMir  by  the  anxieties  and  embarrassments  of  the 
linu^  Such  a  favorable  result  suggests  a  brief  con- 
niilcTiition  of  the  effect  of  the  present  condition  of 
thin  country  on  the  labors  of  the  historian.  The 
iHMiiark  of  the  Roman  advocate,  that,  in  a  conflict 
of  urniN,  laws  are  silent,  though  uttered  for  no  graver 
jiurpow'  than  the  justification  of  a  private  outrage, 
hiiM  Ixuiomc  an  aphorism;  and  the  experience  of 
lUHUkind  has  proved,  that,  in  war,  not  only  the  ordi- 
uwry  rourse  of  civil  justice  is  interrupted,  but  all  good 
>vt)rkH  and  all  good  influences  are  more  or  less 
tliwiirUid  and  obstructed.  Burke  says,  "  Wars  sus- 
ptnul  tlic  rules  of  moral  obligation;  and  what  is 
loiiff  suHpcnded  is  in  danger  of  being  totally  abro- 
gtitcul.  Cvivil  wars  strike  deepest  of  all  into  the  man- 
liarii  of  the  people :  they  vitiate  their  politics ;  they 


pervert  their  natural  taste  and  relish  of  equity  and 
,  justice."     The  United  States  has  entered,  with  reluc- 
tance and  by  compulsion,  into  a  domestic  war  for  the 
suppression  of  an  unprovoked  rebellion ;  a  war,  on 
the  issue  of  which  are  staked  not  only  the  national 
existence  and  the  well-earned  acquisitions  and  happi- 
I  Dess  of  the  existing  population,  but  equally  the  hopes 
of  the  victims  of  tyranny,  and  the  progress,  and  even 
the  continued  assertion,  of   the    principles    of  free 
I  government  in  any  nation  of  the  earth.     De  Tocque- 
ville    expresses   the  common  opinion  of  the  wisest 
observers    of  national    affairs,   in   the   remark,    that 
*  democracy  ig   rapidly  acquiring   a  more  extended 
I  sway."     How  striking,  at  this  moment,  are  the  follow- 
ing words  of  this  same  author,  published  more  than 
I  ten  years  since! — "When  I  consider  the  present 
i  condition  of  several  European  nations,  —  a  condition 
to  which  all  the  others  tend,  —  I  am  led  to  believe,  that 
they  will  soon  be  left  with  no  other  alternative  than 
democratic  liberty,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  Cfesars." 
The  last  branch  of  this  alternative  is  now  accepted 

I  with  joy  as  a  prophecy  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment  by 
the  minions  of  arbitrary  power,  who  assert,  and  are 
persuaded,  that  the  game  of  self-govemraent,  under 
most  favorable  circumstances,  has  been  played  out,  aa 
a  farce,  for  the  mockery  of  mankind.  With  the 
support  of  sympathy  in  Europe,  a  conspiracy  of 
American  citizens  avow  and  carry  on  their  design  to 
overthrow  the  only  strong  and  independent  Kepublic 


on  the  earth,  and  to  establish  an  empire  ^^on  the 
comer-stone  of  domestic  slavery."  If  this  weU- 
arranged  and  powerful  plot  could  be  successful  in 
this  age  of  the  world,  the  light  of  Christianity  would 
be  extinguished  in  utter  darkness;  the  labors  and 
sufferings  of  the  generations  of  men  would  be  without 
warning,  example,  or  progress ;  the  toil  of  the  histo- 
rian would  be  abandoned  as  weary  folly ;  the  library 
of  this  Society,  your  publications,  and  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  your  archives,  which  have  guided  and 
sustained  the  fruitful  studies  of  many  scholars,  would 
be  worthless  rubbish ;  and  such  interesting  sessions 
as  you  have  here  in  time  past  enjoyed  would  be  idle 
ceremonies,  unworthy  of  repetition.  But  there  is  no 
such  occasion  to  distrust  the  providence  of  a  just  God. 
Amid  the  dangers  of  the  time,  there  are  indications 
of  moral  and  physical  strength  in  the  Republic,  full  of 
encouragement  to  the  patriot  and  to  humanity,  and 
full  of  interest  to  those  who  collect  the  facts 
and  those  who  study  the  philosophy  of  history.  In 
the  resistance  of  this  Rebellion,  treachery  and  every 
form  of  exasperation,  from  professed  friends  and 
avowed  enemies,  have  been  met  with  forbearance,  in- 
dulgence, and  a  general  absence  of  vindictive  language 
and  acts.  This  can  only  result  from  reciprocal  con- 
fidence, and  confidence  in  the  result  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  the  loyal  people,  —  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  strength.  After  a  long  period  in 
which  military  organization  was  no  more  than  a  form, 


promptly,  at  repeated  calls,  the  best  men  of  our 
country,  in  armies  of  amaziag  numbers,  have  volun- 
teered for  the  labors  and  perils  of  the  camp  and  the 
battle-field ;  and,  for  this  military  service,  the  people 
wisely  consider,  that  a  compensation  much  greater 
than  the  pay  of  European  soldiers  is  not  beyond  the 
desert  of  their  brothers  in  the  field  ;  and  to  this  they 
add  frequent  honoraiy  gifts,  constant  contributions  of 
comforts,  and  the  oversight  and  support  of  needy 
families  of  the  absent.  And  though  this  people  haa 
been  accustomed  to  an  exemption  from  taxation, 
which  Europeans  have  regarded  as  one  of  the  beat 
privileges  of  the  country,  the  taxes  for  the  war,  of 
large  amount,  and  exacted  from  all  their  possessions 
and  all  their  doings,  have  been  paid  with  a  readiness 
and  good-will  not  common  in  such  transactions.  The 
large  expenditures  of  the  Government  do  not  seem 
to  exhaust  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  but,  to  some 
extent,  the  harvest  is  made  larger  by  the  drain- 

The  historian  must  regard  it  as  the  best  evidence 
of  the  moral  strength  of  a  State,  that  it  is  able  to  rise 
superior  to  the  evils  and  trials  of  an  inevitable  war. 
For  such  discipline,  the  United  States  had  no  prepara- 
tion. The  general  expectation  of  a  short  and  deci- 
Isive  contest  was  but  echoed  by  those  who  assumed  to 
lead  public  opinion.  This  people  had  not  learned 
to  what  extent  the  science  and  other  resources  of 
modem  times  must  prolong  the  struggle.    The  day  is 
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past  when  a  Murat  or  a  Napoleon  could  gallop  over 
a  continent  in  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories. 
To  allude  to  the  delays,  disasters,  and  defeats,  the 
unsatisfactory  though  certain  progress,  the  waste  of 
treasui-e  and  of  more  precious  lives,  the  instances 
of  incompetency,  treachery,  and  outrage,  and  the 
unexplained  inefficiency,  and  omission  of  discipUne, 
which  must  occur  in  any  extended  war,  is  but  to  hint 
at  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  bitter  cup  which 
this  people  has  tasted  with  patience,  and  unimpaired 
trust  in  the  Government  of  their  own  choice.  In  the 
indulgence  generally  entertained  towards  erring  bro- 
thers, rebel  partisans  have  had  opportunity  to  attempt 
to  mislead  and  alienate  loyalty,  and  to  oppose  and 
circumvent  the  civil  policy  and  the  military  move- 
ments of  the  Government ;  and  this  mischief  is 
aggravated  by  the  undoubted  right  and  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  every  citizen  to  judge  the  conduct  of  his 
official  agents.  In  addition  to  all  this,  let  the  uncer- 
tainties and  vices  of  a  state  of  war  he  considered,  and 
it  will  be  amazing  to  contemplate,  in  the  loyal  States, 
a  general  prevalence  of  productive  industry  ;  of  more 
than  comfortable  living ;  of  luxurious  and  extravagant 
expense ;  of  progress  in  art,  science,  and  literature ; 
of  respect  for  private  rights  and  public  duties ;  of 
social  virtues,  and  religious  observances  ;  and  if,  as  we 
may  confidently  expect,  with  the  continued  blessing 
of  God,  the  United  States  shall  be  carried  through 
this  calamity  strong  and  entire,  the  permanency  and 
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superiority  of  a  Republican  Government  will  be 
proved  to  the  conviction  of  the  civilized  world.  No 
other  frame  of  government  could  have  endured  such 
a  fiery  trial  without  being  crumbled  into  anarchy,  and 
finally  fused  into  despotism. 

The  more  important  part  of  this  communication 
will  be  found  in  the  annexed  Report  of  Samuel  F. 
,  Haven,  Esq.,  the  Librarian  of  this  Society.  He  baa 
raised  the  business  of  bis  office  above  the  mere  re- 
ception and  custody  of  closed  volumes,  to  the  task  of 
giving  encouragement  and  direction  to  the  completion 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  library,  and  of 
opening  their  contents  to  all  who  desire  information, 
by  personal  aid,  and  by  every  facility  of  research  and 
consultation.  He  baa  not  suffered  his  own  labors  for 
the  advancement  of  learning  to  be  diminished  by 
regard  to  private  sorrow  or  physical  weakness,  in  a 
period  when  the  increased  activity  of  friends  and 
members  of  the  Society  has  given  a  rare  opportunity 
to  enlarge  the  library,  particularly  in  the  evanescent 
materials  of  the  history  of  this  remarkable  era.  In 
the  last  six  months,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four 
bound  volumes,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen pamphlets,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable 
newspapers,  have  been  added  to  the  library ;  and  the 
character  and  value  of  this  large  acquisition  are  well 
described  by  the  Librarian. 

It  is  proper  also  to  acknowledge  the  important  ser- 
vice rendered  by  Mr.  Haven  in  his  large  correspond- 
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ence  in  relation  to  investigations  intimately  connected 
with  the  action  or  the  interests  of  this  Society,  by 
which  many  have  been  induced  to  mature  the  firuits 
of  their  studies,  to  be  given  to  the  world  through 
your  agency  and  otherwise.  In  the  last  half-year, 
the  active  liberality  of  friends  and  members  has  not 
been  confined  to  donations  of  the  published  writings 
of  others.  The  Council  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  upon 
your  table  for  inspection  a  lai^  manuscript  relating 
to  ancient  earth-works  in  Licking,  Fairfield,  and  Ferry 
Ckiunties,  Ohio,  the  third  elaborate  original  contri- 
bution from  your  associate.  Dr.  James  H.  Salisbury, 
of  Lancaster,  Ohio.  This  is  a  full  account  of  the 
interesting  remains  of  ancient  industry  on  the  sum- 
mit between  the  head  waters  of  the  Hocking  and 
Licking  Rivers.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent drawings,  the  work  of  Charles  B.  Salisbury, 
Esq.,  of  Little  York,  Cortland  County,  N.Y.,  who 
shared  with  his  brother,  Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  the 
labor  of  preparing  this  paper  and  those  before  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Charles  B.  Salisbury  appears  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  talents  and  disposition  that  will  dispose 
the  Council  to  propose  the  honor  and  advantage  of 
his  being  associated  as  a  member  of  this  Society  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  This  manuscript  will  be 
carefully  kept  in  your  archives.  That  part  of  it 
which  represents  in  detail  forms  and  appearances, 
heretofore  described  in  other  localities,  indicating 
system  and  purpose,  will  be  of  great  value  for  refer- 
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[  ence,  though  it  should  not  he  expedient  to  print  the 
paper  in  fuU.    But  there  is  much  other  matter  that 
'  is  new,  and  important  to  be  pubhshed  in  your  Trans- 
I  actions.     The  contents  of  this  paper  are  sufficiently 
I  described  in  the  Librarian's  Eeport.      The  Council 
I  will  only  remark,  that  the   Messrs.    Salisbury  have 
added  their  contribution  of  philology  to  many  which 
.  have  been   offered  for  discovering  the  alphabet  or 
alphabets  to  which  the  figures  on  the  Grave  Creek 
Mound  stone  and  other  marked  stones,  detached  or 
fixed,    in  different  parts  of  this  country,  should  be 
assigned ;  and  they  pcunt  out  the  similarity  of  these 
figures  to  Celto-British  letters  and  to  letters  of  other 
alphabets.     When  a  copy  of  the  Grave  Creek  Mound 
inscription  was  submitted  to  Mons.  Jomard,  that  dis- 
tinguished linguist  took  notice    of  the  resemblance 
of  the  characters  to  Pharnician  letters.     The  diver- 
sity of  the  copies  of  these    inscriptions  is  favorable 
to    tlie    greatest    variety    of    interjiretations.       The 
Messrs.    Salisbury    have    followed    the    example    of 
Mons.    Jomard,  and  otlier  learned  investigators,    in 
forbearing   to    assign  a    meaning  to    these    inscrip- 
tions. 

The  markings  on  the  Grave  Creek  Mound  stone,  and 
on  the  stone  axe  found  in  Pcmberton,  N.  J.,  in  1858, 
are  treated  with  more  freedom,  and  compelled  to  dis- 
close a  meaning,  by  Buckingham  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
1  6t.  Augustine,  Fla.,  a  member  of  this  Society,  in  an 
essay  which  will  be  read  at  this  meeting.     Mr.  Smith 
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is  known  for  his  researches  into  the  history  and  lan- 
guages of  Mexico.  He  arrives  at  the  opinion,  that 
these  inscriptions  are  Christian  invocations  in  Spanish 
words,  spelt  with  characters,  which  he  deciphers  by 
his  own  ingenious  conjectures.  The  Council  present 
this  paper,  as  all  contributions  are  published  by  this 
Society,  in  furtherance  of  appropriate  discussions, 
without  the  adoption  or  the  rejection  of  the  argu- 
ment or  the  result. 

Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  C.W.,  a  member  of  this  Society,  has  also 
transmitted  an  original  paper,  which  will  be  read  at 
this  meeting,  entitled  "Indications  of  Ancient  Cus- 
toms, suggested  by  certain  Cranial  Forms."  The 
world-wide  reputation  of  Professor  Wilson  as  an 
archaeologist  is  established  by  repeated  publications, 
and  especially  by  his  two  great  works,  "  The  Archaeo- 
logy and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,"  and  that 
entitled  "  Prehistoric  Man,  or  Researches  into  the 
Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  New  World." 
In  the  paper  now  furnished.  Professor  Wilson  con- 
cedes to  this  Society  the  advantage  of  giving  to  the 
world  a  sketch  of  his  philosophical  theories,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  they  are  supported. 

The  Librarian  has  given  an  agreeable  notice  of  the 
successful  historical  labors  of  your  members  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  co-operation  with  this  Society.  To 
this  fit  expression  of  fraternal  sympathy  and  appre- 
ciation, which  accords  with  the  practice  of  this  So- 
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ciety,  the  Ctnmcil  will  add  a  few  words  to  call  attention 
to  the  discovery  of  an  antiquarian  "  gem  of  purest 
ray  serene,"  crystallized  in  the  depths  of  the  Reports 
of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  Massachusetts,  by  our 
learned  associate,  Horace  Gray,  jun.,  Esq.  In  the 
ninth  volume,  from  page  503,  of  Gray's  Reports,  just 
now  published,  there  is  a  long  note  by  the  reporter, 
replete  with  recondite  historical  information  and  legal 
lore ;  a  notable  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  living  generations  arc  controlled  by  the 
principles  and  the  business  of  the  past,  and  therefore 
the  labors  of  the  antiquaiy  have  a  present  commer- 
cial value.  It  is  woithy  of  a  setting  more  conspicu- 
ous to  public  view. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Society  is 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  Hon.  Henry 
C'hapin,  the  Treasurer ;  which  is  annexed  as  part  of 
this  Report.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fund  for  Col- 
lection and  Research,  and  the  Bookbinding  Fund,  are 
sufficient  for  the  cautious  claims  to  which  they  are 
subjected.     The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  gives 

Ian  income  not  larger  than  is  needed  for  ordinary 
lenses,  with  no  accumulation  for  large  repairs, 
ich  must  at  some  time  become  necessary.  At 
present,  the  building  and  its  contents  are  in  good  con- 
ditioD.  The  Publishing  Fund  was  made  up  of  contri- 
itions  of  generous  friends  and  members  of  the 
iciety,  from  which  six  thousand  and  five  dollars 
rere  received.     It  appears  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
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income  of  this  fund  is  required  for  the  ordinary 
printing  of  each  year.  This  makes  the  process  of 
accumulating  a  su£5.cient  sum  to  defray  the  expense 
of  publishing  a  volume  of  Transactions  exceedingly 
slow ;  and  doubly  vexatious,  when  the  material  for 
additional  volumes,  acceptable  and  useful  to  the 
public,  is  brought  in  to  be  piled  on  the  shelves  of 
your  archives.  This  fund  is  not  half  so  large  as  it 
should  be. 

Membership  in  this  Society,  by  your  rules  restricted 
as  to  numbers,  and  scattered  over  the  extent  of  the 
continent^  is  an  opportunity  of  duty  and  responsibiUty 
rather  than  a  privilege ;  for  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society  is  eminently  a  public  institution,  offering 
its  treasures  to  all  who  can  use  them.  The  fealty 
which  members  owe  to  the  Society,  like  the  fealty  of 
ancient  knights,  is  rendered  in  personal  service ;  and 
nobly  have  some  of  your  associates  satisfied  the 
claim. 

The  Council  have  been  informed,  that  the  useful  and 
honorable  lives  of  two  distinguished  associates  have 
been  terminated  in  the  last  half-year.  On  the  2d  of 
March  last,  Rev.  Henry  Jackson,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  Newport,  R.I.,  died  sud- 
denly in  the  railway-cars,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  Dr.  Jackson  was  prominent  as  a  citi- 
zen of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  leader  of  the  numerous 
and  respected  religious  denomination  to  which  he 
attached   himself.      "Though    a   thorough,    decided 
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fc.Baptist,  he  was  a  generous,  sincere  lover  of  all  good 
men  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  he  loved  to  promote  all 
useful  institutions."  He  recognized  his  membership 
in  this  Society  by  expressions  of  readiness  to  promote 
its  objects,  by  donations  to  the  library,  and  by  his 
contribution  to  the  Pubhshing  Fund.  In  1854,  he 
published  a  book  entitled  "  Churches  in  Rhode 
Island,"  and  in  it  announced  that  he  would  soon  pub- 
lish another  work,  on  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Seventeenth  Century."  He  edited 
the  publication  of  the  diary  kept  by  John  Comer 
from  nil  to  1730;  and,  from  time  to  time,  furnished 
to  the  newspapers  historical  contributions,  which 
excited  much  interest. 
Neville  B.  Craig,  Esq.,  born  in  one  of  the  redoubts 

^»f  Fort  Pitt  in  1787,  died  March  5,  1863.  He  was 
formerly  editor  of  the  "Pittsburg  Gazette,"  and  for 
many  years  prominently  identified  with  public  move- 
ments in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  diligent  collector 
of  historical  and  antiquarian  memorials  relating  to 
lat  region  of  country;  and,  in  1846,  commenced  a 
monthly  publication,  "  The  Olden  Time,"  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  documents  and  other  authentic 
information  in  relation  to  the  early  explorations  and 
le  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country  about 
le  head  of  the  Ohio.  This  was  continued  a  year  or 
o,  and  gathered  up  many  very  valuable  materials  of 
In  1851,  he  published  a  history  of  Pitts- 
burg.     Ur.    Craig   was    chosen    a  member   of  this 
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Society  in  1847.  He  has  manifested  a  continued 
interest  in  its  purposes,  and  became  a  subscriber  to 
the  Publication  Fund  when  proposals  for  that  founda- 
tion were  issued. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Council. 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


: 


There  has  been  no  falling-off  in  the  gifts  of  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Society  during  the  last  six 
months.  Even  the  high  prices  which  have  been 
offered  for  pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter,  to  be 
ground  up  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  have  only 
Berved  to  remind  the  liberally  disposed,  that  such 
wholesale  destruction  greatly  enhances  the  import- 
ance of  securing  their  preser^'ation  for  historical 
purposes  by  depositing  them  where  they  will  be  care- 
fully kept.  Persons  who  are  less  thoughtful  of 
pecuniary  advantage  to  themselves  than  of  the  inte- 
rests of  posterity,  have  accordingly,  in  some  exem- 
plary instances,  sent  such  transitory  publications  to 
our  library,  instead  of  selling  them  to  the  agents  of 
the  paper-mills ;  while  others  have   taken  pains  to 

I  examine  the  stocks  of  the  latter,  and  select  for  our 
use,  at  their  own  expense,  literary  and  statistical 
documents  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed.  The  Soci- 
ety will  recognize  their  obligations  for  such  consider- 
ate favors. 
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Seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  books  and  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  pamphlets  have 
been  received  since  our  last  meeting.  They  are 
from  one  hundred  and  eighteen  sources,  of  which  a 
list  is  herewith  given.  A  portion  of  them  will  be  re- 
ferred to  more  particularly,  as  having,  for  some  reason, 
special  claims  to  notice.  I  am  admonished,  however, 
of  the  necessity  of  brevity  by  the  number  of  interest- 
ing  communications  which  will  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  meeting,  and  shall  aim  at  greater  conciseness 
than  might  otherwise  be  desirable. 

Our  President,  with  his  usual  observant  care,  was 
the  first  to  arrest  an  accumulation  of  what  is  now 
technically  denominated  "paper-stock,"  gathered  in 
our  city;  and  a  valuable  portion  was  reserved  at 
his  charge.  The  selection  thus  made  consisted  of 
twenty-one  volumes  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  choice  tracts ;  many  of  the  latter  being  of  iJhfB.- 
cient  size  and  weight  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
books,  although  published  in  the  pamphlet  form: 
they  arc  historical,  statistical,  and  scientific,  occasion- 
ally forming  connected  series.  There  were  also,  in 
addition,  sundry  files,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  quite 
valuable  newspapers.  He  has  also  purchased  for  the 
Society  the  expensively  printed  publications  of  Buck- 
ingham Smith,  Esq.,  on  Sonora  and  the  Pima  dialect, 
lion.  Ebenezer  Torrey  has,  in  a  similar  manner, 
jirocnred,  at  his  own  cost,  sixty-eight  books  and 
aeveuty-eight  pamphlets,  with  parcels  of  the  "  New- 


fork  "Ledger,"  "  Vanity  Fair,"  &c.  Among  them  are 
twenty-three  volumes  of  important  newspapers,  of 
some  antiquity,  and  such  books  as  that  of  Lord  Som- 
mera  on  the  "Prerogatives  of  Kings,  and  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  People;"  Sullivan's  "Treatise  on  the 
Feudal  Law;"  Coke's  "  Institutes,"  printed  in  1670, 

HjlB  fine  order ;  with  other  substantial  works. 

^P  In  not  a  few  cases,  the  oall  of  the  paper-maker  has 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  owner's  private  collec- 
tions, resulting  in  our  benefit.  Joseph  Mason,  Esq., 
has  presented  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  numbers  of 
the  leading  foreign  and  national  reviews  between  the 
years  1836  and  1860  ;  Edwin  Conant,  Esq.,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  reriews,  periodicals,  and  tracts  of 
standard  merit;    and   Anthony  Chase,  Esq.,  eighty- 

^[fat  tracts. 
Aipong  the  large  contributions  from  private  shelves 
are  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  volumes  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  pamphlets,  donated  by  Mrs. 
John  Davis.  Mrs.  Davis  has  also  deposited  the  MS. 
contract  between  Rev.  Peter  Whitney  and  Isaiah 
Thomas  for  the  printing  of  the  "History  of  Worces- 
ter County"  in  1793,  and  various  MS.  historical  notes 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  with  legal  papers  of  the  date  of 
1732.  In  the  contract  for  printing  the  history  is  a 
provision  for  a  second  and  revised  edition;  and  we 

Hbappen  to  have  the  copy  which  Mr.  Whitney  had 

^K&notated  for  that  purpose. 

^B  While  there  are  numerous  books  of  great  value 
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compreliended  in  the  donation  of  Mrs.  Davis,  titere  is 
one  that  has,  besides  its  intrinsic  merit  (which  is  not 
small),  the  interest  that  always  attends  any  degree  of 
mystery.  It  is  an  octavo  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
pages,  entitled  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Weakness  and 
Inefficiency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Printed  for  the  author,  1845.*'  The 
anonymous  writer  says  '^  he  was  bom  and  educated  in 
the  country ;  has  the  experience  of  seventy  years ;  and 
has  held  offices  in  the  judicial,  legislative,  and  execu- 
tive parts  thereof."  "  He  is  a  slaveowner ;  has  seen 
the  operation  of  that  scourge  of  society,  and  felt  its 
influence."  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a  remarka- 
ble exposition  of  the  tendencies  and  prospective 
results  of  political  affairs  as  they  existed  in  1845, 
pointing  to  events  that  have  since  occurred,  or  are 
now  seemingly  in  progress ;  and  yet  neither  Mr.  Sea- 
ton  of  Washington,  nor  Mr.  Force,  can  say  by  whom 
the  book  was  written.  It  probably  attracted  little 
attention  at  the  time,  and  was  not  on  sale  in  the 
market.* 

Frederic  W.  Paine,  Esq.,  has  presented  a  hun- 

*  It  is  a  rather  singular  coincidence,  that  while  Mrs.  Davis  and  your  Librarian 
were  endeavoring  to  discover  the  anthor  of  this  book,  and  were  also  discussing  the 
expediency  of  having  it  reprinted,  an  English  gentleman  has  actoally  published  a 
new  edition :  — 

"  The  Weakness  and  Inefficiency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  a  late  American  Statesman.  Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Middle 
Temple.    London:  Houlston  and  Wright    1868.** 

The  incognito  seems  to  be  still  preserved.  The  "Westminster  Review'*  for 
April,  in  a  brief  notice  complimentary  to  its  ability,  says,  **  It  was  originally  printed 
for  the  author  in  1845,  who,  either  repenting  its  acerbity,  or  shrinking  from  the 
consequences  of  its  publication,  suppressed  it'* 


died  and  forty-eight  volumes,  including  Bell's  edition 
of  the  British  Poets,  and  various  works  of  standard 
value  not  before  in  the  library,  also  numerous 
smaller  deposits  of  a  curious  and  useful  nature ; 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  nine  books,  a  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  pamphlets,  a  variety  of  political  carica- 
tures, business  handbills,  and  newspapers  ;  Clarendon 
Harris,  Esq.,  Robinson's  "  Catalogue  of  American 
Minerals,"  large  maps  of  Boston  and  Roxbury,  and 
sundry  financial  and  statistical  tracts ;  Col,  Thomas 
W.  Higginson,  fifty-five  tracts,  and  a  collection  of 
business  handbills;  Rev.  George  Allen,  a  fine  copy 
of  the  "Atlas  Anglicanus"  of  Emanuel  and  Thomas 
Brown,  dedicated  to  George  II.,  —  and  thirty-two 
pamphlets;  Col.  George  W.  Richardson,  two  volumes 
and  fifty-one  pamphlets;  Rev.  Dr.  Sweetser,  twenty- 
eight  pamphlets;  Joel  Munsell,  Esq.,  twenty  pam- 
phlets and  one  volume ;  Hon.  Ira  M,  Barton  and 
Edmund  M.  Barton,  fifty-one  pamphlets,  and  speci- 
mens of  Erench  newspapers.  Judge  Barton  has  also 
presented  a  copy  of  White's  "  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
Massachusetts,"  with  his  own  MS.  notes  and  additions, 
and  an  account  of  measures  (quorum  pars  magna 
fuit)  for  revising  and  codifjing  the  statutes  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  in  1832. 

Erom  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Esq.,  the  Society  has  re- 
ceived the  large  donation  of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
rix  miscellaneous  tracts,  besides  the  "  Common-school 
Journal"  from  1839  to  IS-ii,  and  several  parcels  of 
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the  '^  Christian  Register."  The  pamphlets  are  appa- 
rently from  the  library  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hill;  and,  to  some  extent,  illustrate  the  difference 
between  those  collections  which  gather  in  the  library 
of  a  clergyman  and  such  as  are  found  in  the  office  of 
a  man  of  business,  —  one  serving  as  the  complement 
of  the  other. 

Miss  Jane  R.  Sever,  at  the  instance  of  Gov.  Lin- 
coln, and  at  his  charge  and  trouble,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  send  to  the  Society  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  family  library  at  Kingston,  in  this  State. 
They  are  substantial,  old-fashioned  books,  —  classical, 
political,  and  religious,  or  narratives,  and  books  of 
reference,  —  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  number; 
some  of  them  ponderous,  and  some  of  thepi  rare, 
accompanied  by  a  few  pamphlets,  forming  a  very 
acceptable  and  useful  donation.  Gov.  Lincoln  has 
himself  added  the  "History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Java,"  by  Major  William  Thom ;  "  EQstoria  Econo- 
mico-Politica  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,"  by  Don  Ramon  de 
la  Sagra,  1831 ;  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Chinese 
Courier;"  the  "Tri-weekly  National  Intelligencer" 
for  1862;    and  several  tracts. 

We  have  been  indebted  in  times  past  to  Mrs.  Henry 
F.  Sturgis,  of  Boston,  for  Chinese  newspapers,  and 
foreign  matters  of  that  kind  as  well  as  other  kinds ; 
and  have  now  to  thank  her  for  the  "London  and 
China  Telegraph,"  the  "Illustrated  London  News," 
"Harper's  Weekly"  for  1862,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
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postage-stamps,  and  a  small  parcel  of  autograph-notes 
from  distin^ished  persons. 

Jeremiah  Colburn,  Esq.  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Caleb 
Davis  Bradlee,  of  Rosbury,  have  also  sent  us  auto- 
graph-letters of  public  interest,  with  various  printed 
documents.     A   merchant's   account-book,  taken  by 
lur  soldiers  at  Newbem,  may  not  bo  regarded  as  legi- 
ate  plunder ;   but  the  muster  and  pay-roll  of  a 
ffeated  company  is  a  fair  and   honorable  trophy, 
loch  a  document,  captured  from  Company  B,  Forty- 
fth  North-Carolina  Regiment,  has  been  forwarded 
the  library  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Denny,  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Massachusetts  Volunteers ;  the  fruit  of  bis  own 
valor  and  good  conduct.     It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  tliflt 
nearly  every  member  of  the  rebel  company  makes  his 
;ark,  instead  of  signing  his  name,  for  the  receipt  of 

pay- 
Various  books  and  articles  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  papers  illustrative  of  affairs  in  the  rebel  States, 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  5Ir.  Charles  Goodwin, 
who  was  employed  in  the  library  before  he  went  into 
the  army.  • 

Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  late  member  of  Congress  from 
le  Worcester  District,  used  great  exertions  during 
lis  service  at  Washington  to  procure  valuable  docu- 
lents  for  this  Societj- ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
<T  ten  volumes  of  important  publications  (including 
Congretsional  Globe  and  Appendix"),  with  a 
py  of  the  "  Congressional  Directory." 
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Judge  Thomas  has  continued  his  usual  favors  of 
the  same  nature  by  sending  nine  volumes  and  twenty- 
five  pamphlets. 

Hon.  Henry  Wilson  has  presented  three  volumes 
of  the  same  character;  and  F.  H.  Seward,  Esq., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Society  a  volume  of  correspondence  of  that,  depart- 
ment, on  foreign  aflFairs. 

Major  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  our  active  associate  in 
Montreal,  not  only  remits  regularly  important  edu- 
cational and  other  publications  from  that  city,  but 
has  made  for  the  Society  a  collection  of  British  and 
Colonial  coins,  which  he  is  constantiy  enlarging. 

From  Hon.  Edward  Everett  we  have  received  a 
copy  of  Professor  Brown's  "Life  and  Writings  of 
Rufus  Choate,"  and  a  collection  of  cards  and  busi- 
ness notices. 

From  Henry  Woodward,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  a  copy 
of  the  elaborate  ''  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictiona- 
ry of  Painters  and  Engravers,"  by  Michael  Bryan, 
continued  to  1853  by  George  Stanley  (a  most  valu- 
able  work  of  reference) ;  also  four  other  books  and 
twenty-seven  tracts. 

From  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  a  copy 
of  the  beautiful  fac-simile  edition  of  the  "Novum 
Belgium  "  of  Father  Jogues,  and  Darling's  illustrated 
"  Visit  from  St  Nicholas." 

From  the  Hon.  Pliny  Merrick,  four  volumes  of  Put- 
nam's '^  Record  of  the  Rebellion,"  bound. 
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From  J.  Ilenry  Elliot,  Esq.,  of  Keene,  N.II.,  a 
parchment  deed  of  land  in  South  Carolina,  dated  in 
1701;  and  a  small  tract,  now  very  rare,  giving  an 
account  of  the  murder  of  Joshua  Spooner  of  Brook- 
field  in  1 778,  — ■  one  of  the  most  remarkahle  cases  of 
crime  that  ever  occurred  in  this  country,  —  with  a 
woodcut  picture  of  the  scene  at  the  execution  of  the 
murderers. 

From  lion.  J.  S.  C.  Knowlton,  the  "Tri-weekly 
National  Intelligencer,"  from  1853  to  1802  inclusive; 
and  from  the  same,  through  Mr,  J.  E.  Tucker  of  the 
"  Worcester-Palladium "  office,  a  perfect  file  of  the 
"Palladium"  of  1863. 

From  Benjamin  Butman,  Esq.,  the  "African  Repo- 
sitory" of  1862. 

From  Mr.  William  O.  Swett,  ten  numbers  of  peri- 
odicals for  our  imperfect  sets. 

From  Mr.  Charles  M.  Miles,  a  silver  coin  of  the 
Central-American  States. 

From  Mr.  D.  D.  Prescott,  of  Oak  Uale,  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Robert  B.  Thomas,  the  widely 
known  author  of  the  "  Farmer's  Almanac."  The 
painting  is  rude  in  execution,  but  said  to  be  an 
accurate  and  expressive  likeness. 

From  the  various  State  governments,  societies,  and 
institutions,  mentioned  among  the  sources  of  acces- 
sions, with  which  this  Society  has  relations  of  exchange 
and  correspondence,  many  valuable  publications  have 
been   received,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers. 


^^H    been   ret 
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There  should  be  named  particularly  the  State  of 
Vermont,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
at  Philadelphia,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
I«ondon«  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (London),  the 
(Radian  Institute,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
I'lstor-Coxmt}*  (N.Y.)  Historical  Society,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  the  American  Oriental 
StH*iety.  the  Essex  Institute,  the  Chicago  Historical 

Society^  on  account  of  the  number  or  character  of 

* 

their  contributions. 

Our  <ij?out  iuid  correspondent  in  Mexico,  Henry 
>Vunl  PooK\  Ksq.,  has  transmitted,  as  a  gift  from  the 
uut)ior«  the  tirst  volume  of  an  elaborate  work  on 
X\w  uutivo  languages  of  Mexico,  entitied  "  Cuadro 
l>t\^rriptiYo  v  Oomp^uativo  de  las  Lenguas  Indigenas 
dt^  MoNUH^  iH>r  lX>n  Francisco  Pimentil,"  published 
in  Moxico  last  year*  It  came  through  the  American 
couMulato  ut  Aoapulco,  and  has  been  a  year  on  its 
pu?Miti)jt* :  sl\i»Ying  the  uncertainty  of  communication 
bot>vtHM\  \\\\\i  countrj*  and  the  United  States. 

I  \\\\\Ki>  togt^thor  the  names  of  members  of  the 
Siuit^ty  liHuu  wliom  have  been  received  literary  pro- 
duoliiutH  of  their  own  authorship. 

t'lHMU  (}ooi*gt^  Iiivonuore,  Esq.,  his  most  excellent 
\\\\k\  \sA\A\\\\vk\  w>sourrh  respecting  the  "  Opinions  of 
lUo  Koundow  of  the  Republic  on  Negroes  as  Slaves, 
mi  (Hti«ouM,  and  us  Soldiers.' 


»» 
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Bm  Usher  Parsons,  M.D.,  his  "Sketches  of  the 

Beers  who  were  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie." 

From  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  volume  eight  of  the 
"Rhode-Island  Colonial  Records,"  edited  by  him. 

Vrom  Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Hale,  printed  discourses. 

From  Hon.  Isaac  Davis  and  Hon.  Henry  Chapin, 
historical  addresses. 

From  Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  "  Arguments  in  an  Im- 
portant Trial,"  contained  in  a  report  of  the  trial. 

From  Pickering  Dodge,  Esq.,  volumes  four,  five,  and 
six  of  his  "War  of  Secession,"  composed  of  extracts 
from  the  newspapers,  arranged  and  indexed. 

From  Wilham  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  "  Account  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  Sous." 

From  Dr.  James  H.  Salisbury,  two  scientific  trea- 
tises on  professionul  subjects. 

Dr.  Salisbury,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Salisbury,  also  heads  another  class  of 
contributors  to  whom  the  Society  are  under  more- 
special,  and  perhaps  higher  obligations.  These  are 
the  authors  of  memoirs  and  essays  on  archsological 
subjects  carrying  out  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
institution,  and  communicated  to  it  in  manuscript  for 
such  uses  as  may  be  found  expedient  or  practicable. 
The  previous  communications  of  the  gentlemen  above 
named  have  already  been  laid  before  the  Society. 
They  have  now  prepared  another  memoir,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  or  sequel  of  the  others, 
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relating  also  to  the  antiquities  of  flie  West,  and 
intended  to  snpply  omisdons  in  accounts  heretofore 
published.  The  aboriginal  remains  in  Fairfield  Coun- 
ty, O.,  where  the  Messrs^  Salisbury  now  reside,  and 
those  of  the  neighboring  counties  of  Hocking,  Perry, 
Muskingum,  and  Licking,  save  the  prominent  en* 
closures  at  Newark,  were  but  partially  described  by 
Messrs.  Squire  and  Davis  in  their  large  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Those  which 
have  heretofore  been  omitted  or  unknown.  Dr.  Salis- 
bury and  his  brother  have  now  carefully  surveyed, 
described,  and  delineated.  Thev  do  not  differ  in  their 
nature  and  apparent  design  from  the  earth-works 
with  which  the  public  is  already  familiar.  Dr.  Salis- 
bury justly  remarks,  that  there  is  little,  if  any  thing, 
remaining  to  be  learned  on  those  particulars:  but 
they  are  supposed  to  belong  to  a  system  of  military 
and  religious  structures,  indicative  of  a  large  and 
flourishing  ^community  in  that  region;  and  are  not 
without  traces  of  connection,  even  when  far  apart.  As 
they  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  culture  of  those 
fertile  lands,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  preserve, 
ere  it  is  too  late,  an  account  of  their  location  and 
peculiarities,  which  may  have  a  decisive  bearing  on 
Ihe  elucidation  of  their  mysterious  history.  Another 
portion  of  the  labors  of  these  gentlemen  is  of  equal 
interest.  There  are  many  stories  and  traditions  of 
traces  of  Welsh  words,  and  indications  of  Welsh 
descent,  claimed  to  have  been  observed  by  missiona^ 
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lies  and  travellers  among  some  of  our  Indian  tribes ; 
and,  so  far  as  testimony  goes,  the  accumulation  of 
evidence  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however  improba- 
ble the  statements  themselves  may  be.  In  addition  to 
this  fact,  there  are  inscriptions  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  characters 
of  the  alphabets  of  the  Celtic  and  its  kindred  dialects. 
"Without  undertaking  to  decipher  such  inscriptions, 
or  to  establish  a  particular  theory  respecting  them, 
the  Messrs.  Salisbury,  in  connection  with  the  singu- 
lar marks  on  a  stone  found  in  their  neighborhood, 
have  made  a  minute  study  and  analysis  of  such  sup- 
posed characters,  comparing  them  with  those  of  the 
alphabets  to  which  they  are  alleged  to  bear  resem- 
blance. Their  process  has  been  an  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  one,  and  must  determine  to  what,  if  any, 
ancient  letters  those  marks  are  allied ;  showing  how 
many  of  them  are  found  in  one  alphabet,  and 
how  many  in  another,  with  their  literal  and  phonetic 
value  in  each  case.  They  prove  to  be  most  nearly 
corresponding  to  some  forms  of  the  Celtiberic,  Celti- 
bemian,  or  old  British  ;  and  remarks  on  these  alpha- 
betic systems,  with  delineations,  and  a  summary  of 
facts  pointing  to  Celtic  communication  with  this 
country  at  some  distant  period,  are  comprehended  in' 
the  paper,  which  is  far  too  elaborate  and  extended  to 
be  fully  described,  much  less  read,  at  this  meeting. 

A  paper,  confined  to  the  subject  of  supposed  in- 
scriptions upon  stones  found  in  the  seats  of  ancient 
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Indian  inhabitation,  has  been  submitted  by  Bucking- 
ham Smith,  Esq.,  late  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  now 

residing  in  New  York. 

By  assigning  a  definite  literal  value  to  the  marks 
on  the  celebrated  Grave  Creek  Stone,  taking  them  in 
their  order  as  they  stand,  and  finding,  in  some  of 
them,  initials  or  ciphers  used  in  the  Catholic  Church 
for  words  of  sacred  significance,  Mr.  Smith  reads  the 
three  lines  of  the  inscription  as  follows :  — 

"ORO    A    X®    SU    8ANT- 

I  pray  to  Christ  his  most 

isiMA  MADRE  hUO  ESPIRITU-SANTO 

holy  Mother,  Son,  Holy  Ghost, 

JESU  CHrisTO  digs, 

Jesus  Christ  God." 

He  observes  similar  characters  on  the  Dighton 
Rock;  being  those  which  Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  his 
Indian  interpreter  recognized  as  distinct  from  the 
emblems  of  the  aborigines  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  resembling  the  marks  on  the  Grave 
Creek  Stone.  Selecting  from  the  various  copies  that 
made  by  the  Rhode-Island  Historical  Society  in  1830, 
he  thinks  he  can  discover  the  invocation,  — 

"  Jesu  Christo  Santisimo  Jesus  Maria  Josef." 

A  similar  invocation,  but  in  Greek  characters,  may 
be  read,  he  thinks,  on  the  stone  axe  found  in  Pem- 
berton  Township,  N.J.,  in  1858.  —  See  "  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Ethnological  Society,"  January,  1861. 

Mr.  Smith  suggests  that  these  inscriptions  may 


f  possibly  have  been  derived  from  Spanish  missionirties 
who  penetrated  the  country  at  a  very  early  period, 
of  whom  no  account  has  been  transmitted ;  and  re- 
fers to  the  stone  found  in  Onondaga  Count)',  N.Y.,  a 
well-authenticated  relic,  which  has  upon  it  the  figures 
1520,  as  perhaps  determining  the  period  of  these 
memorials. 

He  says,  that,  of  the  many  representations  of  that 
stone,  there  is  a  concurrence  in  thus  much  of  the  let- 
ters   perceptible,    divided  by  the  figure  of   a  tree 

'  intwined  by  a  serpent,  thus :  — 

Leo  De  n, 

Vl  1520  I 

[  And  as,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1520,  Giovanni  de 
Medici  (Leo  X.)  sat  upon  the  Papal  throne,  the  words 
might  possibly  have  been  "  LEO  DEcimue  PONtifex 
MAXimus." 

A  paper  with  the  title,  "  Indications  of  Ancient 
Customs,  suggested  by  certain  Cranial  Forms,"  from 
Professor  Wilson  of  Toronto,  is  more  completely 
ivithin  the  bounds  of  legitimate  science,  resting,  as  it 
does,  on  definite  anatomical  facts.  It  is  an  abstract 
of  views  which  the  learned  professor  has  already 
embodied  in  different  publications,  and  is  made  to 
assume  a  shape  adapted  to  the  uses  of  this  Society, 
and  for  reading  at  its  meetings. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.   F.   HAVEN,  Librarian. 
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INDICATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  CUSTOMS, 


SUGGESTED  BY  CERTAIN  CRANIAL  FORMS. 


BY  DANIEL  WILSON,  LL.D. 


In  comjilying  with  the  invitation  to  communicate  to 
Uio  members  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
\\\xo  have  done  me  the  honor  to  elect  me  a  member 
\\(  their  learned  body,  some  results  of  recent  investi- 
((utions  into  American  craniology,  I  select  one  aspect 
of  the  subject  in  which  it  helps  to  throw  light  on 
tlio  corresponding  researches  of  European  inquirers. 
Among  the  characteristic  customs  of  greatest  preva- 
Unxm  throughout  this  continent,  none  has  attracted 
grtMiU^r  attention  than  that  of  artificial  cranial  distor- 
tion. To  all  appearance,  the  civilized  nations  of 
M(ixi(u)  and  Peru  had  developed  independent  phases 
of  progroHM  in  arts,  science,  and  social  policy,  without 
iiiuttuil  intercourse  or  any  knowledge  of  each  other. 
Ncfvc^rtliuless,  wc  trace  the  singular  practice  of  mould- 
ing Mhs  human  head  into  abnormal  forms,  alike 
lunoiig  the  civilized  races  of  Peru,  the  ancient  lettered 
HroliitcK^U  of  ('antral  America  and  Mexico,  and  among 
liiirburotiH  tribes  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
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Kocky  Mountains.  The  earth-works  of  the  Missia- 
sippi  Valley  mound-builders  have  been  found  to 
cover  artificially  flattened  crania ;  and  the  student  of 
American  native  civilization,  as  he  turns  from  ponder- 
ing over  the  mar\elIous  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphics 
on  the  sculptured  slabs  of  Palenque  or  Uxmal,  is 
startled  to  find  the  verj'  cranial  forms  and  strange 
physiognomical  contours  of  the  architectural  race  of 
Central  America  reproduced  among  some  of  the  most 
barbarous  Uving  tribes  of  Oregon  and  the  Columbia 
River.  But,  now  that  the  study  of  craniology  has 
been  carried  out  by  many  intelligent  observers,  the 
fact  is  becoming  familiar  to  us,  that  artificial  cranial 
deformation  is  no  pecuharity  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  com- 
pressed crania  of  the  Asiatic  Macrocephali  attracted 
the  attention  of  Hippocrates  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era;  and  Blumenbach,  the  foremost  of  Eu- 
ropean crauiologists,  figured  in  the  first  fasciculus  of 
his  "  Decades  Craniorum,"  in  1790,  an  imperfect  com- 
pressed skull,  received  by  him  from  Russia,  with  the 
information  that  it  was  probably  a  Tartar,  and  which 
he  designates  an  Asiatic  Macrocephalus.  Imperfect 
as  were  his  data,  his  conclusion  was  probably  just ; 
as  subsequent  inquiry  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
various  examples  of  the  same  class  of  compressed 
and  elongated  crania  on  ancient  historical  sites  in  the 
Crimea,  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

In  1843,  Rathke  communicated  to  Miiller's  "  Archiv 
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fur  Anatomie  "  the  figure  of  another  skull,  strikingly 
resembling  the  one  previously  engraved  by  Blumen- 
bach.  Like  the  former,  it  is  very  imperfect,  but  cor- 
responds to  it  in  exhibiting  the  same  depression  of 
the  frontal  bone.  This  example  is  described  by  the 
author  as  having  been  procured  from  an  ancient 
burial-place  near  Kertch,  in  the  Crimea.  And,  in 
1849,  M.  Rathke  published  a  memoir,  in  which  he 
investigated  the  subject  more  fully ;  and  showed  that 
the  vicinity  of  Kertch  had  yielded  other  illustrations 
of  the  same  remarkable  artificially  modified  crania  of 
the  ancient  world,  corresponding  to  those  of  Peru 
and  the  tribes  of  North  America  bordering  on  the 
Pacific.  In  illustration  of  the  origin  of  the  Crimean 
Macrocephalic  crania,  M.  Rathke  draws  attention  to 
the  notices,  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  of  the 
ancient  tribes  who  derived  their  name  from  the  singu- 
lar practice  of  elongating  the  head  during  infancy. 
Hippocrates,  in  his  "  De  Acre,  Aquis,  et  Locis,"  speaks 
of  them  as  a  people  among  whom  ^^  those  are  thought 
the  most  noble  who  have  the  longest  heads."  In  this 
respect,  the  modem  American  flat-head  tribes,  as  well 
as  the  older  Peruvians,  exhibit  a  remarkable  corre- 
spondence in  the  ideas  by  which  all  have  been  actuated. 
Among  the  flat-head  tribes,  the  compressed  and  dis- 
torted skull  is  the  symbol  of  aristocracy ;  while  the 
slaves  of  the  tribe  are  rigidly  precluded  from  giving 
the  prized  deformity  to  the  heads  of  their  offspring. 
Other  distorted  crania,  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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I  Tienna,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Avars  or  the  Hnns 
I  of  Attila.  But  these  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
.  curious  commentarj',  sing-ulariy  illustrative  of  the 
'  essential  correspondence  between  the  artificially  modi- 
'  fied  crania  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  Dr.  Tschudi, 
the  Swiss  traveller,  whose  works  on  the  "  Antiquities 
and  Ethnolo^  of  Peru"  have  justly  attracted  atten- 
tion, published  a  memoir  on  one  of  the  Austrian 
abnormal  crania,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
BGcond  publications  of  M.  Kathke,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  identity  of  the  Austrian  and  Peruvian 
skulls,  and  traced  the  origin  of  the  former  to  the  con- 
nection between  Germany  and  Peru  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  both  were  under  the  common  rule  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  At  that  period,  as  he  aa- 
Bumed,  certain  artificially  compressed  Peruvian  crania 
had  been  brought  over,  aloug  with  other  curious  relics 
of  the  New  World ;  and,  having  been  thrown  aside, 
they  thus  turned  up,  some  three  centuries  afterwards, 
to  baffle  the  speculations  of  modem  science.  Fur- 
ther discoveries,  however,  have  sufficed  to  dispel  this 
gratuitous  assumption  ;  and  it  is  no  longer  doubted, 
that  the  remarkable  abnormal  skulls,  both  of  Kertch 
and  other  localities  along  tlie  shores  of  the  Euxine 
and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Danube,  confirm  and  illus- 
trate the  references  by  Hippocrates,  Strabo,  PHny,  and 
other  early  writers,  to  an  Asiatic  people  among  whom 
,  the  very  same  practices  prevailed  as  still  form  special 
tcteristics  of  some  of   the  north-west  tribes  of 
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America,  on  the  Columbia  and  Eraser  Rivers,  and  on 
Vancouver's  Island. 

More  recently,  the  discovery  of  a  skull  with  a  very 
remarkable  vertical  occiput,  rising  almost  abruptly 
from  the  foramen  WAugnum^  in  an  ancient  subterra- 
nean quarry  near  the  Damascus  Gate  of  Jerusalem, 
has  added  a  curious  and  unexpected  confirmation  of 
the  Asiatic  source  of  the  compressed  crania  of  Europe. 
This  interesting  example,  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Judson 
Barclay  during  his  travels  in  the  East,  and  deposited 
by  him  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  an  ingenious  and  able  treatise  by  Dr.  J.  Aitken 
Meigs,*  who  is  led  to  refer  it  probably  to  an  Asiatic 
people  occupying  the  region  around  Lake  Baikal, 
and  on  the  highway  of  the  migrating  nations  tending 
eastward  towards  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  and  the  islands 
occupied  by  races  common  to  the  Old  and  the  New 
World. 

The  inference  suggested  by  such  traces  of  ancient 
community  of  customs  between  America  and  Asia 
cannot  fail  to  point  to  intercourse  between  the  two 
continents,  and  to  confirm  the  idea  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  common  Mongolian  characteristics  of 
the  American  and  Central  Asiatic  races.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessarily  to  be  assumed  on  such  a  theory, 
that  Asia,  as  the  older  continent,   historically  con- 

*  Description  of  a  deformed  fragmentary  skull  found  in  an  ancient  quarry  cave 
at  Jerusalem.    Proceed.  Acad.  Nat  Science  of  Philadelphia,  September,  1859. 
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ffldered,  contributed  the  singular  custom  of  cranial 
deformation  to  the  New  World.  On  the  Asiatic 
shores  of  Behring  Straits,  and  throughout  the  inter- 
mediate islands  of  the  North  Pacific,  the  traces  of 
migration  from  America  to  Asia  are  abundant ;  but 
no  evidence  points  directly  to  the  flow  of  a  nomad 
current  in  the  opposite  direction  within  any  historic 
period.  Considering  the  very  wide  diffusion  of  the 
practice  throughout  Southern  as  well  as  Northern 
America,  and  the  very  partial  character  of  its  adop- 
tion in  Asia,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  traces  of  ethnical  influence  contributed  by 
America  to  Asia.  This  view  of  the  question  is  re- 
plete with  interest  in  relation  to  inquiries  into  the 
origin  and  -sources  of  the  peopling  of  the  American 
continent ;  but  other  evidence  of  a  like  kind  warns 
the  inquirer  of  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  bearings  of  this  class  of 
evidence,  before  making  it  the  basis  of  any  general 
deductions.  It  is  with  this  subject  of  artificial  com- 
pression of  the  skull,  as  with  so  many  others,  the 
more  fully  it  is  studied,  novel  illustrations  appear  in 
the  most  unexpected  quarters ;  and  what  was  once 
deemed  peculiar  to  America  is  now  found  illustrated 
among  the  characteristics  of  many  wide-scattered 
races  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Washington,  I  availed  my- 
self of  the  facilities  afforded  me  by  Professor  Henry, 
the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
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examine  with  minute  care  the  ethnological  collections 
formed  by  the  United-States  Exploring  Expedition, 
illustrative  of  the  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  ethnical 
characteristics,  of  the  races  on  the  Pacific  coasts  and 
islands.  The  collections  include  crania  of  various 
Indian  tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  a  num- 
ber of  compressed  and  greatly  distorted  Chinook  and 
other  flat-head  skulls,  as  well  as  crania  of  Fiji,  Ka- 
naka, and  other  Pacific  islanders.  A  renewed  visit 
to  the  Mortonian  collection  at  Philadelphia  —  already 
familiar  to  me  by  former  study  of  the  cabinets  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  there  —  afforded  addi- 
tional means  of  testing  the  extended  diffusion  of  the 
practice  of  cranial  deformation.  Among  the  Fiji 
skulls  in  both  collections,  several  examples  exhibit 
the  broad,  well-rounded  occiput,  which  is  considered 
by  the  Fijians  as  a  special  beauty.  But  this  is  not  an 
invariable  characteristic  even  among  that  peculiar  in- 
sular race.  One  male  skull  brought  home  by  the 
United-States  Exploring  Expedition  (No.  4581)  has 
the  full,  rounded  form  of  the  occiput  well  defined, 
presenting  in  profile  a  rotund  development  passing  by 
a  nearly  uniform  gradation  into  the  coronal  region. 
But,  in  another  Fiji  skull  of  the  same  collection,  — 
that  of  Veindovi,  Chief  of  Kantavu,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  United-States  ship  "  Peacock"  in  1840, 
and  died  at  New  York  in  1842,  —  the  occiput,  though 
full,  is  slightly  vertical.  The  occipital  development 
of  the  Fiji  cranium  is  the  more  interesting,  as  we  are 
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I  now  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  an  artificially  flattened 

occiput  is  of  common  occurrence  among  the  islanders 

of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     "  In  the  Malay  race,"  says  Dr. 

Pickering,  "  a  more  marked  pecuharity,  and  one  very 

generally  observable,  is  the  elevated  occiput,  and  its 

slight  projection  beyond  the  line  of  the  neck.     The 

Mongolian   traits   are    heightened   artificially  in  the 

Chinooks ;  hut  it  is  less  generally  known  that  a  slight 

L  pressure  is  often  applied  to  the  occiput  by  the  Poly- 

riiesians,  in  conformity  with   the  Malay  standard."  • 

Dr.  Nott,  in  describing  the  skull  of  a  Kanaka  of  the 

Sandwich^Islands  who  died  at  the  Marine  Hospital 

at  Mobile,  mentions  his  being  struck  by  its  singular 

I  occipital  formation ;  but  this  he  learned  was  due  to 

kan  artificial  flattening,  which,  the  islander  had  stated 

Kto  his  medical  attendants  in  the  hospital,  was  habitu- 

ftally  practised    in    his   family.f      According   to    Dr. 

Davis,  it  is  traceable  to  so   simple  a  source  as  the 

Kanaka  mother's  habit  of  supporting  the  head  of  her 

nursling  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  J     Whatever  be 

■the  cause,  the  fact  is  now  well  established.      The 

loccipital  flattening  is  clearly  defined  in  at  least  three 

I  of  the  Kanaka  skulls  in  the  Mortonian  collection: 

I  Ko.   1300,  a  male  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

I  aged  about  forty;    No.    1308,  apparently  that  of  a 

L  woman,  from  the  same  locality;  and  in  No.  695,  a 


»  Pickering!  IUco«  of  Miin,  p.  46. 

f  Tjpa»  of  Mnnkind.  p.  4SB. 

t  CrBJilB  Briliutaica,  Dec.  Hi.  pi.  24  {*). 
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girl  of  Oahu,  of  probably  twelve  years  of  age,  which 
is  markedly  unsymmetrical,  and  with  the  flattening  on 
the  left  side  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  hones.  The 
Washington  collection  includes  fourteen  Kanaka 
skulls,  besides  others  from  various  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific; among  which,  several  examples  of  the  same 
artificial  formation  occur  :  e.g..  No.  4587,  a  large  male 
skull,  distorted  and  unsymmetrical ;  and  No.  4367, 
(female  f)  from  an  ancient  cemetery  at  Wailuka, 
Mani,  in  which  the  flattened  occiput  is  very  obvious. 

The  traces  of  purposed  deformation  of  the  head 
among  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  have  an  addi- 
tional interest  in  their  relation  to  one  possible  source 
of  South-American  population  by  oceanic  migration, 
suggested  by  philological  and  other  independent  evi- 
dence. But  this  is  a  subject  which  would  tempt  me 
away  from  the  present  inquiry,  and  demands  much 
ampler  space  than  could  now  he  allowed  for  its  con- 
sideration.* Among  the  causes  above  assigned  for 
the  origin  of  the  Kanaka  flattened  occiput,  is  one 
suggestive  of  its  origin  from  influences  which,  though 
artificial,  are  not  traceable  to  design ;  and  to  like 
undesigned  artificial  caus.es  have  been  traced  some  of 
the  peculiarities  even  of  ancient  British  crania.  The 
importance  of  this  element  of  artificial  disturbance  of 
ethnical  forms  of  crania  is  only  now  being  fully 
appreciated.     To  it  I  believe  to  he  traceable  some  of 


•  The  author  bu 
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»the  predominant  peculiarities  which  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  homogeneous  cranial  type  characteristic 
of  the  whole  native  population  of  this  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  which  guided  the  distinguished 
Americau  craniologist,  Dr.  Morton,  when  describing 
the  celebrated  Scioto-Mound  skull,  in  hia  selection  of 

I  it  as  a  perfect  type  of  the  native  American  skull- 
form.  "  This,"  he  remarks  in  his  "  Catalogue  of 
Human  Crania,"  "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  admirably 
formed  head  of  the  American  race  hitherto  discovered. 
It  possesses  the  national  characteristics  in  perfection, 
as  seen  in  the  elevated  vertex,  flattcued  occiput,  great 
inter-parietaj  diameter,  ponderous  bony  structure,  sali- 
ent nose,  large  jaws,  and  broad  face.  It  is  the  per- 
fect tj'pe  of  Indian  conformation,  to  which  the  skulls 
of  all  the  tribes  from  Cape  Horn  to  Canada  more 
or  less  approximate."  On  visiting  Philadelphia  some 
years  since,  with  a  view  to  the  examination  of  the 
Mortonian  collection,  I  made  the  ancient  mound 
crania  a  special  subject  of  study.  But  the  Scioto- 
Mound  skull,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  prized 
treasures  of  the  collection,  was  not  theu  included 
among  the  crania  of  its  claas ;  and  it  was  not  until 
my  recent  visit  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  original. 

The  result  of  this  examination  was  to  satisfy  me, 
that  the  remarkable  form  and  proportions  of  that 
skull  are  much  more  due  to  artificial  influences  than 
1  had  been  led  to  suppose  from  the  views  published 
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in  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge."* 
The  vertical  view,  especially,  is  very  inaccurate.  In 
the  original,  it  presents  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  truncated  form ;  passing  abruptly  from  a  broad 
flattened  occiput  to  its  extreme  parietal  breadth,  and 
then  tapering  with  slight  lateral  swell  until  it  reaches 
its  least  breadth  immediately  behind  the  external 
angular  processes  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  occiput 
has  been  subjected  to  the  flatteniug  process  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  apparent  from  the  drawings ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  accompanied  by  no  corre- 
sponding affection  of  the  frontal  bone,  such  as  inevita- 
bly results  from  the  procedure  of  the  Chinooks  and 
other  flathead  tribes,  among  whom  the  desired  cranial 
deformation  is  effected  by  bandages  crossing  the  fore- 
head, and  consequently  modifying  the  frontal  as  much 
as  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones.  On  this  account, 
great  as  is  the  amount  of  flattening  in  this  remarka- 
ble skull,  it  is  probably  due  solely  to  the  undesigned 
pressure  of  the  cradle-board  acting  on  a  head  of 
markedly  brachycephalic  proportions  and  great  natu- 
ral posterior  breadth.  The  forehead  is  fully  arched, 
the  glabella  prominent,  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
frontal  bone  is  essentially  difierent  from  the  Indian 
type.  The  sutures  are  very  much  ossified,  and  even 
to  some  extent  obliterated.  So  early  as  1857,  when 
discussing  Dr.  Morton's  theory  of  one  uniform  cranial 

■  Aiicleat  MouumenU  of  the  Miutssippi  Valley,  pi.  ilvii.  end  xtviil. 
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type  pervading  the  whole  ancient  and  modem '  tiibes 
of   North  and  South  America,  with   the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Esquimaux,  I  remarked,  "  1  think  it 
extremely  probable,   that   further   investigation  will 
tend  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  vertical  or  flattened 
occiput,  instead  of  being  a  topical  characteristic,  per- 
tains entirely  to  the  class  of  artificial  modifications  of 
the  natural  cranium  famiUar  to  the  American  ethno- 
logist, alike  in  the  disclosures  of  ancient  graves  and 
in  the  customs  of  widely  separated  liWng  tribes."  * 
One  result  of  this  confirmation  of  an  earher  opin- 
[  ion  was  to  direct  my  attention  with  renewed  interest 
I  to  the  traces  of  similar  undesigned  artificial  conforma- 
I  tion  in  ancient  British  crania ;  and  it  will  not,  I  ven- 
[  ture  to  hope,  prove  uninteresting  to  the  antiquaries  of 
New  England  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  some  re- 
searches, by  means  of  which  the  skulls  recovered 
from  Indian  graves  of  this  continent  throw  light  on 
the  habits  and  social  life  of  the  British  Islands  in  pre- 
historic centuries.     In   illustrating  this,  it  will  give 
definiteness  to  the  subject  to  refer  to  a  specific  exam- 
j  pie  of  the  ancient  British  cranium  in  which  occipital 
conformation  is  appai'ent,  traceable,  as  is  supposed, 
i  to   the    same  source  as  the  corresponding  form  of 
[  many  American  Indian  skulls. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1851,  I  learned  that  a  rude 
I  stone  cist,  or  primitive  sarcophagus,  had  been  acci- 


*  Edfoburgti  riiiloiopb.  JooniBl,  N.S.,  vol,  tU.  p.  24;  C&qadiwi  JoDrnat,  toU  it. 
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dentally  discovered  in  trenching  a  garden  a  few  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Edinburgh,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  in  company  with  several  other 
members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
At  a  slightly  elevated  spot,  which  probably  marked 
the  site  of  the  ancient  barrow  under  which  a  chief 
had  been  entombed,  a  shallow  cist  was  brought  to 
light,  formed  of  unhewn  slabs  of  sandstone,  enclosing 
a  space  nearly  four  feet  long  by  two  feet  broad.  A 
large  slab  covered  the  whole,  and  projected  over  the 
sides,  so  as  effectually  to  protect  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber from  any  infiltration  of  earth.  It  lay  in  a  sandy 
soil,  within  little  more  than  two  feet  of  the  surface  ; 
but  it  had  probably  been  covered  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  by  a  greater  depth  of  earth,  as 
its  site,  which  was  higher  than  the  surrounding  sur- 
face,  possibly  preserved  the  traces  of  the  nearly 
levelled  tumulus.  Slight  as  this  elevation  was,  it  had 
proved  sufiicient  to  prevent  the  lodgement  of  water ; 
and  hence  the  cist  was  found  perfectly  free  from 
damp.  Within  this,  a  male  skeleton  lay  on  its  left 
side.  The  arms  appeared  to  have  been  folded  over 
the  breast,  and  the  knees  drawn  up  so  as  to  touch  the 
elbows.  The  head  had  been  supported  by  a  flat 
water- worn  stone  for  its  pillow ;  but  from  this  it  had 
fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  cist,  on  its  being  detached 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  fleshly  ligatures ;  and,  as 
is  common  in  crania  discovered  under  similar  circum- 
stances, it  had  completely  decayed  at  the  part  in  con- 
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tafit  with  the  ground.  A  portion  of  the  left  side  is 
thus  wanting :  but,  with  this  exception,  the  skull  was 
not  only  nearly  perfect  when  found,  but  the  bones 
are  solid  and  heavy  ;  and  the  whole  skeleton  appeared 
to  me  BO  well  preserved  as  to  have  admitted  of  articu- 
lation. Above  the  right  shoulder,  a  neat  earthen  vase 
had  been  placed,  probably  with  food  or  drink.  It 
contained  only  a  little  sand  and  black  dust  when  re- 
covered, uninjured,  from  the  spot  where  it  had  been 
deposited  by  affectionate  hands  many  centuries  be- 
fore ;  and  is  now  preserved,  along  with  the  skull,  in 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Edinburgh. 

The  sktdl  discovered  under  such  interesting  circum- 
stances, within  sight  of  the  Scottish  capital,  and  in  the 
rude  BJmphcity  of  its  primitive  sepulture,  connecting 
BO  curiously  the  present  with  a  remote  past,  exhibits 
a  peculiar  tlattening  at  the  back  of  the  head,  such  as, 
in  many  Indian  skulls,  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  use 
of  the  flat  cradle-board  in  infancy.  This  source  of 
cranial  conformation  did  not  escape  the  sagacious  and 
observant  eye  of  Dr.  Morton,  in  relation  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  American  typical  skull-forms ;  though  the 
pre-occupation  of  hia  mind  with  the  idea  of  one  uni- 
versally predominant  American  type  prevented  him 
giving  full  value  to  its  influence.  When  commenting, 
in  his  "  Crania  Americana,"  on  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Peruvian  skiills,  he  notes  in  reference 
to  them,  "  These  heads  are  remarkable,  not  only  for 
tlieir  smallness,  but  also  for  their  irregularity ;  for,  in 


the  whole  series  in  my  possession,  there  is  but  one 
that  can  be  called  symmetrical.  This  irregularity 
chiefly  consists  iu  the  greater  projection  of  the  occi- 
put to  one  side  than  the  other;  ahoning,  in  some 
instances,  a  surprising  degree  of  deformity.  As  this 
condition  is  as  often  observed  on  one  side  as  the  other, 
it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  intentional  application 
of  mechanical  force :  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  common  to  the  whole  American  tribes, 
and  is  sometimes,  no  doubt,  increased  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  child  is  placed  in  the  cradle." 

By  the  mode  of  nursing  the  Indian  pappoose,  the 
soft  bones  of  the  skull  are  subjected  to  a  slight  but 
constant  pressure  in  one  dU-ection  during  the  whole 
period  of  suckling ;  which,  among  a  noraad  people, 
is  protracted  to  a  much  longer  period  than  is  usual 
among  civilized  races  iu  a  settled  condition  of  Hfe. 
To  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  to  be  ascribed  certain 
familiar  occipital  forms  in  the  Indian  skull,  traceable 
among  tribes  who  never  purposely  employ  any  arti- 
ficial means  for  modifying  the  shape  of  the  head; 
■  and  the  same  cause  tends  to  increase  the  brachycepha- 
lic  proportions,  or  short  longitudinal  diameter,  as 
compared  with  the  parietal  breadth,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  many  Indian  heads.  But  it  now  becomes 
obvious,  that  a  like  cause  has  tended  to  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  same  abbreviated  longitudinal  diameter  in 
ancient  European  brachycephalic  crania.  I)r.  L.  A. 
Gosse  has  not  only  illustrated  this  in  his  "  Essai  sur 
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les  Deformations  artificiclles  du  Cmne,"  but  incident- 
I  ally  notices  the  peculianty  referred  to  in  Scottish  and 
Scandinavian  skulls,  and  ti-aces  it  to  the  same  probable 
source  of  the  cradle-board.     His  remarks  are,  "Pas- 
sant dans  I'ancicn  continent,  ne  tai^dons-nous  pas  a 
reconnaitre  que  ce  berceau  plat  ct  solide  y  a  produit 
,  des  eiFets  analogues.      Les  anciens  habitanta  de  la 
Scandinavie  et  de  la  Caledonie  devaient  sen  servir, 
[  si  Ton  en  juge  par  la  forme  de  leurs  cranes." 

Dr.  Thurnam  and  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis,  the  learned 
I  authors  of  the  "  Crania  Britannica,"  also  fully  recog- 
nize this  source  of  deformation  as  one  which  has 
affected  an  important  class  of  crania  recovered  from 
I  ancient  British  barrows.  Mr.  Thomas  Bateman  as- 
I  cribes  the  flattened  occiput  observed  by  htm  in  certain 
skulls  recovered  from  the  sepulchral  mounds  of  Der- 
byshire, and  described  in  his  "  Ten  Years'  Diggings  in 
Celtic  and  Saxon  Grave-hills,"  to  the  same  cause ; 
and  indeed  this  source  of  certain  ancient  skull-forms, 
and  the  inference  deducible  from  it,  of  the  use  of  the 
cradle-board  among  prehistoric  races  of  Britain  and 
the  north  of  Europe,  may  now  be  considered  as  gene-  ' 
rally  recognized  among  European  craniologists.  Nor 
is  the  fact  of  sUght  importance  ;  for  it  thereby  be- 
comes obvious,  that  a  class  of  variations  in  the  form 
of  the  human  head,  which  becomes  more  comprehen- 
sive as  attention  is  dhected  to  it,  is  wholly  independ- 
ent of  congenital  or  inherited  characteristics. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  importance  of  the 
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truths  resulting  from  the  recognition  of  undesigned 
artificial  causes,  affecting  the  forms  alike  of  European 
and  American  crania,  chiefly  lies.  The  contents  of 
early  British  cists  and  barrows  prove  that  the  race 
with  which  they  originated  was  a  rude  people,  igno- 
rant, for  the  most  part,  of  the  very  knowledge  of 
metals,  or,  at  best,  in  the  earliest  rudimentary  stage 
of  metallurgic  arts:  they  were  in  as  uncivilized  a 
condition  as  the  rudest  forest  Indians  of  this  conti- 
nent. To  prove,  therefore,  that,  like  the  Eed-Indian 
squaw,  the  British  allophylian,  or  Celtic  mother, 
formed  the  cradle  for  her  babe  of  a  flat  board,  to 
which  she  bound  it,  for  safety  and  facility  of  nursing, 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  her  nomad  life,  though  inte- 
resting, like  every  other  recovered  glimpse  of  a  long- 
forgotten  past,  is  not,  in  itself,  a  discovery  of  great 
significance ;  but  it  reminds  us  how  essentially  man, 
even  in  the  most  degraded  state  of  wandering  savage 
life,  differs  from  all  other  animals.  The  germs  of 
an  artificial  life  are  there.  External  appliances,  and 
the  conditions  which  we  designate  as  domestication 
in  the  lower  animals,  appear  to  be  inseparable  from 
him.  The  most  untutored  nomads  subject  their  off- 
spring to  many  artificial  influences,  such  as  have  no 
analogy  among  the  marvellous  instinctive  opera- 
tions of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  not  even  unworthy 
of  notice,  that  man  is  the  only  animal  to  whom  a 
supine  position  is  natural  for  repose ;  and  with  him, 
more  than  any  other  animal,  the  head,  when  recum- 
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bent,  invariably  assumes  a  position  which  throws  the 
greatest  pressure  on  the  brain-case,  and  not  on 
the  malar  or  maxillary  hones.  Without,  therefore, 
runnmg  to  the  extreme  of  Dr.  Morton,  who  denied, 
for  the  American  continent  at  least,  the  existence  of 
any  true  dolichocephalic  crania,  or  indeed  any  essen- 
tial variation  from  one  assumed  typical  form,  it 
becomes  an  important  point  for  the  crauiologist  to 
determine,  if  possible,  to  what  extent  certain  cha- 
racteristic diversities  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  inhe- 
rited features  of  a  tribe  or  race,  or  whether  they  are 
not  the  mere  result  of  artificial  causes  originating 
in    long-perpetuated    national    customs   and    nursery 


The  SciotoMound  skull  illustrates  that  peculiar 
occipital  conformation,  produced  by  artificial  causes, 
to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  the  "  vertical  occi- 
put." But  there  is  another  form  equally  common  in 
American  crania,  and  now  recognized  as  characteris- 
tic of  certain  British  skulls,  where  the  compression 
affects  the  parietal  bones  along  with  the  upper  portion 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  produces  an  oblique  flatten- 
ing extending  towards  the  crown  of  the  head.  This, 
Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis  regards  as  something  essentially 
distinct  from  the  vertical  occiput,  and  designates  it 
"  parieto-occipital  flatness."  The  term  correctly  ex- 
presses the  form,  which  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
Indian  skulls,  and  is  in  reality  the  most  inartificial  of 
all    the   results    of  the    undesigned   pressure  of  the 
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cradle-board.  This  will  be  understood  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.  If  the  observer  lie  down  on  the 
floor,  without  a  pillow,  and  then  ascertain  what  part 
of  the  back  of  the  head  touchea  the  ground,  he  will 
find  that  it  is  the  portion  of  the  occiput  immediately 
above  the  lambdoidal  snture,  and  not  the  occipital 
bone.  When  the  Indian  mother  places  a  sufficiently 
high  pillow  for  her  infant,  the  tendency  of  the  con- 
stant pressure  will  be  to  produce  the  vertical  occiput ; 
but  where,  as  ia  more  frequently  the  case,  the  board 
has  a  mere  cover  of  moss  or  soft  leather,  then  the 
result  will  be  just  such  an  oblique  parietal  flattening 
as  is  shown  on  a  British  skull  from  the  remarkable 
tumulus  near  Littleton  Drew,  Wiltshire,  engraved  in 
the  "  Crania  Britannica,"  and  in  various  other  exam- 
ples from  English  and  Scottish  barrows. 

The  distinct  forms  are  strikingly  illustrated,  as 
occurring  in  American  crania,  in  two  examples 
selected  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott  as  illustrations  of  his 
"  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Races,"  and  produced  in 
the  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  "  to  show  that  the  type 
attributed  to  the  American  races  is  found  among  tribes 
the  most  scattered,  among  the  semi-civilized  and  the 
barbarous,  among  living  as  well  as  among  extinct 
races;  and  that  no  foreign  race  has  intruded  itself 
into  their  midst,  even  in  the  smallest   appreciable 

gree.*     In  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  the 


*  Types  uC  Miuiklud,  p.  iU. 
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American  cranial  type,  submitted  by  me  in  1857 
to  the  American  Scientific  Association,  I  drew  atten- 
tion to  this  supposed  correspondence  between  the 
Scioto-Mound  skull  and  that  of  a  Cherokee  chief 
who  died  a  prisoner  at  Mobile  in  1837,  and  re- 
marked, — 

"  In  this  example,  in  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  comparison  of  both  by  drawings  in  profile  with- 
out precise  measurements,  the  points  of  agreement 
are  indisputable,  though  even  here  amounting  to  no 
more  than  an  approximation.  The  vertical  occiput 
of  the  ancient  skull  —  more  markedly  vertical  in  the 
original  drawing  than  in  the  smutl  copy  —  is  only 
partially  represented  in  the  other.  The  square  form 
of  the  ancient  profile  in  tlie  coronal  region  becomes 
conoid  in  the  modern  one ;  and  the  intersecting  line 
drawn  through  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus  shows 
a  very  partial  reproduction  in  the  modem  example  of 
the  remarkable  preponderance  of  posterior  cerebral 
development,  which,  if  not  produced  by  artificial 
means,  is  the  most  singular  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  head."* 

The  transmission  of  a  copy  of  the  paper  referred 
to  led  to  a  friendly  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  Dr.  Nott ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he 
frankly  owns  that  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to 
Morton's  Indian  skuU-type  as  to  make  him  readily 


*  biliii.  PliiliMopb.  Joun 
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accept  the  opposite  conclusions  to  which  I  had  been 
led,  he  further  adds,  "  According  to  my  own  observa- 
tion, the  characteristic  of  the  Indian  skull  is  not  so 
much  a  flattening  of  the  occiput  proper  as  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  parietal,  together  with  the  upper 
angle  of  the  occipital."  ♦  This  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  skull  of  the  Cherokee  chief  referred  to,  which 
was  subsequently  presented  by  Dr.  Nott  to  the  Natu- 
ral-History Society  of  Boston,  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it 

If  the  influence  of  undesigned  artificial  compres- 
sion, thus  slightly  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, affect  the  skull-forms  of  this  continent  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  my  observations  hSve  led  me  to 
believe  it  does,  a  just  estimation  of  its  effects  must 
enter  into  all  attempts  at  ethnical  classification.  The 
determination  of  the  race  of  the  mound-builders,  for 
example,  and  the  attempt  to  trace  out  their  relation- 
ship to  other  ancient  American  races,  must  he  based 
on  much  more  carefully  eliminated  data  than  has 
hitherto  sufliced  to  establish  for  them  a  Peruvian  or 
other  origin.  But  while  the  traces  of  artificial  modi- 
fication in  the;  Scioto-Mound  skull  detract  from  the 
value  of  supposed  analogies  of  form  previously  de- 
duced, they  lead  to  other  conclusions  illustrative  of 
habits  and  customs  of  the  ancient  race,  and  may 
prove   of  great  importance  in  future  comparisons, 

*  MS.  Letter,  Dr.  J.  0.  Nott,  December,  1867. 
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when  a  more  adequate  number  of  specimens  of  genu- 
ine mound  crania  has  been  brought  to  light. 

Meanwhile,  the  illustrations  derived  from  the  more 
general  bearings  of  this  subject,  in  relation  to  aborigi- 
nal races  of  Europe,  are  replete  with  interest.  The 
philological  investigations  of  European  linguists,  con- 
sequent on  the  discovery  of  the  intimate  grammatical 
affinities  between  the  principal  languages  of  Europe 
and  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Indian  Vedas,  led  to  the 
ingenious  Finnic  hypothesis  of  Amdt  and  Eaak, 
which  assumed,  that  in  the  Finns,  Basques,  and  other 
supposed  Turanian  races  of  Europe,  we  have  the 
detached  fragments  of  what  once  constituted  a  homo- 
geneous population  occupying  the  whole  European 
area  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Aryan  nations. 
Since  then,  other  discoveries,  of  a  very  different 
class,  have  tended  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  the 
idea  of  the  occupation  of  Europe  by  races  altogether 
distinct  in  character  from  any  of  the  Aryan  nations. 
In  the  drift  of  France  and  England,  the  startling 
discoveries  of  recent  years  reveal  the  ti'ftccs  of  human 
ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill  lying  alongside  the 
bones  of  fossil  mammals,  hitherto  regarded  as  extinct 
prior  to  the  human  era.  The  full  significance  of 
such  disclosures  has  yet  to  be  determined :  but  they 
unquestionably  point  to  the  existence  of  an  aboriginal 
population  in  the  north  of  Europe,  compai-ed  with 
which  the  oldest  of  historical  nations  is  altogether 
modem  ;  and  they  show  that  the  arts  of  the  aboriginal 
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race  were  even  ruder  than  those  of  the  American- 
foreat  Indian.  Some  of  the  ancient  British  crania 
have  been  recovered  from  peat-mosses,  at  gi'eat 
depths  in  alluvial  strata,  or  in  the  excavation  of  deep 
mine-shafts;  and  undoubtedly  belong  to  very  remote 
periods.  Others,  however,  have  been  obtained  from 
sepulchral  mounds,  chambered  galleries,  and  other 
places  of  regular  sepulture,  some  of  which  are  proba- 
bly not  much  older  than  the  era  of  Roman  invasion. 
In  instituting  a  comparison  between  these  and  the 
crania  of  the  American  mounds,  and  tracing  analo- 
gous habits,  and  modes  of  nurture,  in  races  no  less 
widely  severed  by  space  than  by  time,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  evade  the  interest  thereby  suggested.  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  the  European  colonists  of  America  had 
abruptly  displaced  a  condition  of  social  life  in  one  of 
its  early  stages  of  development,  such  as  Europe 
passed  through  more  than  two  thousand  years  before. 
Metallurgic  arts,  pictm-e-writing,  architectiu-e,  and 
all  the  elements  of  matured  civilization,  were  but  in 
their  germ,  ^nd,  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
aborigines  on  the  northern  part  of  the  continent, 
scarcely  even  manifesting  the  germinal  stage.  The 
more  minutely  the  attention  of  the  archteologists  and 
geologists  of  Europe  is  attracted  to  the  traces  of  a 
long-extinct  primitive  condition  of  life  there,  the 
greater  wUl  be  the  value  attached  to  our  studies,  in 
this  New  World,  of  the  arts,  the  customs,  and  the 
social  habits  of  its  aborigines,  among  whom  we  wit- 


ness,  in  the  living  present,  so  much  of  what  we  are 
learning  to  perceive  constituted  the  social  life  of 
prehistoric  Europe. 

In  the  above  reraarlis,  I  have  glanced  at  a  subject 
well  deserving  of  the  most  careful  study  by  the  ethno- 
logists and  archiEologists  of  America ;  but,  in  the 
mode  of  treating  it,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  an  apology.  The  communication  by  Mr.  Haven, 
of  the  desire  that  I  should  contribute  some  paper  to 
be  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Antiquarian  • 
Society,  to  be  held  at  Boston  in  April,  while  it 
conferred  an  honor  on  me,  seemed  scarcely  to  admit 
of  refusal,  as  the  first  request  made  to  me  since  the 
enrolment  of  my  name  in  the  ranks  of  its  members. 
It  came,  however,  unfortunately,  at  a  time  when  the 
pressure  of  college  and  university  work  is  greatly 
augmented  by  preparations  for  a  visit  to  Europe  ;  and 
I  must,  therefore,  pray,  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  will  accept  this  communication  to  them 
simply  as  a  response  to  their  invitation,  and  a  proof, 
however  inadequate,  of  my  desire  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  the  department  of  scientific  and  historical 
research,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated together. 


Uhiteesitt  College,  Toronto,  April  7,  1863. 
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A  LAKGE  number  of  members  present ;  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  President,  in  the  chaii-. 

The  Secretarj'  read  the  Record  of  the  last  meeting. 

UTie  President  read  the  Report  of  the  Council,  and 
a  letter  received  from  Hon.  Josiah  CJiiincy,  sen. 

Judge  Thomas,  in  moving  the  acceptance  of  the 
Keport  of  the  Council,  made  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  said 
he  regretted  exceedingly  that  it  had  been  made  by  the 
President;  thus  depriving  tiie  members  of  the  pleasme 
of  hearing  stated  in  that  Report  the  eminent  credit 
which  was  due  to  the  President  for  his  many  acts  of 
muniticent  liberality  for  the  advancement  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Society.  If  the  Society  was  deeply  in- 
debted to  its  munificent  founder  and  first  President, 
not  less  was  it  indebted  to  the  princely  liberality  and 
unwearied  labors  of  the  present  President. 

The  Librarian  read  his  Report. 


The  President  read  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  several  Beports  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
oi  PabUcation,  to  be  printed. 

Voted^  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President. 

Hon.  Solomon  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey 
were  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  collect  and  count  the 
rotes. 

Votedi  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
die  Chair  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  other  offices 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  George  Livermore,  Esq., 
and  Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  were  selected  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  receive  and  count  the 
Totes  for  President  reported  the  whole  number  of  votes 
to  be  thirty-one ;  all  of  which  were  for  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  candidates 
£br  the  other  offices  reported  the  list  of  the  last  year, 
with  the  exception  of  Hon.  Dwight  Foster  of  the 
Orancil,  and  Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  the  Treasurer,  who 
<todiued  a  re-election ;  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent  as  Coun- 
cillor, and  Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  as  Treasurer,  being 
Mtttmated  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  receive  and  count  the 
n^lts  for  these  officers  having  reported  that  all  upon 
f^  list  were  unanimously  elected,  the  following 
Milfomen  were  declared  to  constitute  the  Board  of 
QShffS  for  the  year  ensuing:  — 


PraidtnL 

Hon.  STEPHEN  SALISBURY Wobcksteb. 

rifi-PrciidtnU. 

Biv.  WILUAM  JENKS,  D.D.,  LL.D Bortob. 

Hos.  LEVI  LINCOLN,  LL.D Wobomtbb. 

Ho!i.  ISAAC  DAVIS,  LL.D Worcmteb. 

GEORGE   LIVERMORE,  Esq Cambhidoe. 

NATHANIEL  B.  SHURTLEFF,  M.D Bostoh. 

CHARLES   FOLSOM,  Esq Camiiridgk. 

Hos.  IKA  M.  BARTON Wohckbtek. 

Rox.  PLINY  MERRICK,  LL.D Bobtos. 

Hoa.  JOHN  P.  BIGELOW Bostom. 

SAJIUtL   F.  HAVEN,  Esq Wobcesteb. 

Kkv.  EDWARD  E.  HALE Bobtom. 

JOSEPH   SABGKNT,  M.D WobcbsTBR. 

Strrftan/  of  Fortii/n  CorrtipOTuitnce. 

JARED  SPARKS,  LL.D CAHDnnioE. 

Secretary  of  Anieific  Onrrt^iondentt. 

Hoa.  BEMJAUIN   P.  THOUAS,  LL.D Bobtob. 

Ricording   StcTelari). 

Hos.  EDWARD   MELLEN,  LL.D Wobcester. 

Trwtarer. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Esq Wobcestbb. 

Curnmiliet  of  PytUcation. 

SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN,  Ewj Wobcbbter. 

Ret.  EDWARD   E.  BALE Biwioil. 

CHARLES   DEANE,  Esq Caubbidoe. 


On  motion  of  Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton,  — 
Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to 
the  Hon.  Henry  Chapin  for  his  faithful  and  efficient 
services  as  Treasurer,  mth  an  expression  of  regret 
that  his  avocations  require  him  to  dechne  a  re-elec- 
tion. 


On  motion  of  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  — 

Voted^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  Hon.  Dwight  Foster  for  his  services  as  a  member 
of  the  Council,  with  regret  at  his  withdrawal  from  that 
office. 

Voted^  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  members. 

The  President  read  the  names  of  Charles  B.  Salis- 
bury, of  Little  York,  Cortland  County,  N.Y.,  and 
Stephen  Salisbury,  jun.,  of  Worcester,  as  candidates 
for  election,  recommended  by  the  Council. 

The  Committee  for  receiving  and  counting  votes, 
having  performed  that  duty  in  these  cases,  reported 
those  gentiemen  as  elected  unanimously. 

After  transacting  the  foregoing  business,  the  Society 
listened  to  a  most  able  and  learned  Address,  from  Eev. 
Dr.  WiUiam  Jenks,  in  commemoration  of  its  Fiftieth 
Anniversary.* 

At  its  close,  the  following  resolution,  oflfered  by  Hon. 
Emory  Washburn,  was  adopted :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Societj'  are  due 
to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Jenks  for  his  able,  instructive,  and 
interesting  Address,  to  which  they  have  just  listened  ; 
and  they  would  express  their  high  satisfaction,  that 
one,  who,  for  his  then  ripe  scholarship  and  antiquarian 


•  The  Society  was  incorporated  in  October,  1812.  An  Address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Jenks  at  the  first  anniversary,  in  October,  1813.  To  relieve  the  aged  orator 
fW>m  too  great  exertion,  a  portion  of  the  present  Address  was  read  by  Charles 
Deane,  Esq. 


learning,  was  selected  fiftj-  years  ago  to  address  th^ 
Society,  should  have  been  spared,  in  the  vigor  of  his 
still  fresh  and  active  powers,  to  give  a  new  interest  to 
this  half-centiiry  commemoratjon ;  and  that  this  reso- 
lution be  printed  with  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting. 


ItfTnarks  of  Hvn.  Levi  Lincoln. 

Mr.  President,  —  It  must  surely  he  to  us  all  among  the 
highest  gratifications  of  the  occasion,  that  our  venerable  Vice- 
FresidcDl,  at  his  advanced  age,  hus  been  hoth  able  nnd  -willing  to  be 
personally  present  with  us,  and  to  render  to  the  Society  so  accept- 
ably this  last  great  service.  Dr.  Jenks  is  among  the  oldest  and 
deservedly  most  cherished  of  our  associates.  He  stood  at  the 
baptismal  font  when  the  Society  received  a  name  to  live  ;  and, 
after  numerous  and  continuous  inanifeslations  of  his  fostering  care 
and  kind  regard,  through  a  full  half-century  of  years,  he  comes 
here  now  to  leave  with  us  the  benediction  of  his  wise  counsels, 
in  the  rich  finiits  of  his  varied  learning,  his  antiquaTian  research, 
and  his  life-long  observation  and  experience. 

Mr.  PreBideut,  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  dales,  that  this  Society  was  cradled  in  war.  The  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  and  the  act  of  incorporation  obtained,  during 
hostilities  with  England  in  1812  ;  and  it  is  indeed  among  the  moat 
remarkable  of  coincidences,  not  only  that  the  first  and  the  last 
Anniversary  Address,  with  an  iulerva!  of  fiHy  years,  should  be 
delivered  ty  the  same  person,  as  nientioaed  by  yourself,  but  that  the 
orator  at  each  period,  amidst  the  conjliu  of  amw,  should  be 
the  devout  and  humble  disciple  and    follower   of  the  Prince   of 

May  we  not  hope  that  this  horrible  war  of  treasonable  rebellion 
■^inst  a  just  and  beneficent  Government,  like  all  wars  with  us 
which  hiive  preceded  it,  will  soon  terminate  in  an  exietiaion  of 
the  area  of  freedom,  in  strengthening  the  Union,  and  giving  added 
sMbility,  permanency,  proBperity,  and  glory  lo  the  nation  ? 


On  motioii  of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  — 
Voted^  That  the  Address  of  Dr.  Jenks  be  printed 
with  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting. 
On  motion  of  Hon.  I^aac  Davis, — 
Votedy  That  the  meeting  be  dissolved. 
The   members  of  the  Society  afterwards  dined  to- 
gether at  the  Bay-State  House,  in  Worcester.     Hon. 
Stephen  Salisbury  presided ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
entertainment,  eloquent  speeches,  literary  and  patri- 
otic, were   made  by  the   President,  Ex-Gov.  Wash- 
bum,  Ex-Gov.  Lincoln,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton,  Rev.  Edward  E.   Hale,   Hon. 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  and  Hon.  Richard  Frothing- 
ham. 

EDWARD  MELLEN, 

Recording  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COONCIl. 


Is  this  fifty-first  Annual  Report,  tlie  Council  have  the 
honor  to  state  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
that,  in  ohedience  to  a  vote  passed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  "a  com- 
memoration of  the  close  of  the  first  half-century  of  the 
existence  of  this  Society,"  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
deemed  "  suitable  "  and  satisfactory.  A  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  a  decent  regard  for  the  anxieties  of  oui' 
country,  are  not,  at  this  time,  favorable  to  such  a  pub- 
lic display  as  may  be  appropriate  in  happier  days. 
But  no  pubUc  ceremonial  is  now  necessary  to  introduce 
this  Institution  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  have 
occasion  to  receive  benefit  from  it.  Your  pubUcations 
are  distributed  as  often  and  as  widely  as  limited  funds 
will  permit,  and  yonr  rare  and  increasing  library  is 
always  open  to  all  who  desire  to  consult  it  with  the 
aid  of  "  the  best  catalogue  in  the  world."  And  it 
should  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  that  this  liberal 
system  is  amply  rewarded  by  the  reciprocal  gene- 
rosity of  friends,  and  lovers  of  learning,  who  furnish 
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accessions  of  original  and  published  materials  for  his- 
tory, much  larger  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  fimds 
of  the  Society  and  the  resources  of  the  members. 

The  Council  propose  that  this  commemoration  shall 
be  made  exclusively  by  those  who  have  undertaken 
the  trust  of  membership,  who  may  well  inquire  how 
far  their  duties  have  .been  fulfilled.  Let  us  go  back  to 
the  origin  of  our  Society,  and  trace  its  progress,  with 
thankfulness  for  the  good  which  has  been  done  and 
obtained,  and  with  due  consideration  of  the  encourage- 
ments, and  the  work  before  lis,  and  especially  of  the 
pressing  duties  of  those  who  undertake  to  preserve 
the  materials  of  history  in  one  of  the  most  important 
stages  of  human  progress. 

Of  the  earliest  members  of  our  Society,  no  more 
than  four  are  living ;  and  they  are  with  us  on  this  occa- 
sion,  to  be  our  guides  in  this  retrospective  survey.  The 
Honorable  Josiah  Quincy  gave  his  name  as  one  of  the 
corporate  members  named  in  our  charter,  and  has 
always  been  prominent  in  this  Society,  as  in  every 
good  enterprise  in  which  his  versatile  powers  and 
his  unwearied  energy  could  be  employed.  Your 
President  could  not  omit  to  inform  Mr.  Quincy  of 
the  interesting  circumstances  of  this  meeting,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  expected  participation  of  his  early 
personal  friends,  the  other  surviving  Fathers  of  our 
Society,  in  this  commemoration.  That  Mr.  Quincy  is 
with  us  in  spirit,  will  appear  from  the  following  let- 
ter: — 


Stiphem  Salisbdrt,  Hdq, 

Silt,  —  I  am  honoreil  by  your  kind  and  very  flattering  iuvitatiou 
to  be  prBiient  at  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  AaaiverBary  of  tlie 
first  meeting  of  our  AntiqnariaD  Society ;  but  accident  has  deprived 
me  of  facilily  of  locomotion,  and  Worcester  is  beyond  the  sphere 
of  my  ability.  The  lemplatioas  you  offer  are  great ;  but,  among 
the  losses  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  old  age  to  be  submissive,  the 
chiefeat  is  that  of  intellectual  gratification.  It  would  indeed 
quicken  an  old  man's  pulse,  and  ^vo  new  and  delightful  vibratious 
to  his  heart,  to  hoar  again  hia  old  and  life-long  venerated  contem- 
porary, William  Jeuka,  "  repeating  the  lessons  of  his  earlier  life" 
in  presence  of  a  Society  so  well  qualified  to  appreciate  an  Address 
from  talent  improved  by  experience,  and  illustrated  by  a  life  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  power,  with  a  success  and  useful- 
ness of  which  he  has  himself  been  so  rare  and  so  instructive  an 
example. 

You  excite  me  to  uuite  in  your  celebration  by  stating  that 
Gov.  Lincoln  would  be  present,  himself  iilso  the  representative  of 
a  long  life  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  wise  and  successfully  directed 
industry ;  whose  many  years  of  magistracy  iftre  so  honorable  for 
himself,  and  so  happy  for  his  country.  Indeed,  A*,  it  would  be 
to  me  a  rare  gratification  to  take  him  again  by  the  hand,  and  renew 
with  him  in  our  advanced  years  the  Eissuraacea  of  reciprocated 
interest  and  respect  by  which  in  manhood  we  were  accustomed  to 
meet  and  (o  greet,  and  express  our  mutual  esteem:  but  the  law  of 
our  nature  forbids ;  and  who  shall  say  it  is  not  a  law  at  once  happy 
and  wise? 

Tou  honor  by  reminding  me  that  I  am  one  of  the  "  founders  " 
of  "  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,"  and  referring  me  to  its 
ad  of  incorporation ;  after  which  I  could  not  refrain  from  recur- 
ring to  that  interesting  record,  where  I  found  my  own  associated 
with  a  host  of  worthy  names,  some  of  thcro  the  guides  and  instruct- 
ors of  my  early  manhood,  many  of  them  my  intimate  friends  and 
beloved  companions,  whom  I  remember  in  life,  in  hope,  in  joy 
and  usefulness,  but  who  now,  alas  I  exist  only  as  shadows  in  mjr 
memory. 


Another  of  om*  patriarchs  always  present  with  most 
efficient  service  is  the  Honorable  Levi  Lincoln,  the  first 
Treasurer,  and  now  a  Vice-President,  of  the  Society. 

That  he  is  not,  and  has  not  been  long  since,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  is  owing  to  the  peciiliaritj', 
that  he  is  more  ready  to  do  the  work  than  to  receive 
the  honors.  The  experience  of  eighty-one  years  seems 
to  increase  the  promptness  and  zeal  with  which  he 
applies  himself  to  the  details  of  duty. 

The  Rev.  "William  Jenks,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of  the 
Con-esponding  Secretaries  iu  the  first  year  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  now  your  Vice-President,  has  promised,  Deo 
volente,  to  be  personally  present  at  this  time.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that  by  the  long-continued,  well-timed, 
judicious,  and  generous  labor  of  Dr.  Isaiah  Thomas, 
this  Society  bad  its  birth  in  1812. 

Like  the  fabled  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  it  was  bom 
clad  with  the  best  of  its  armor.  After  a  year  of  vigor- 
ous infancy,  it  was  brought  out  to  the  pubhc  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  then  a  mature  scholar,  as  its  sponsor, 
with  an  Address,  in  which  he  vindicated  the  dignity 
and  utility  of  the  objects  of  the  Association.  In  the 
kindness  of  Providence,  our  venerable  friend  still 
enjoys  comfortable  health,  and  is  subject  only  to  the 
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lighter  warnings  of  age,  which  are  most  tolerable  to 
himself,  and  least  regretted  by  his  fricDds.  Though 
he  cannot  often  visit  his  friends  as  in  younger  days,  he 
has  become  better  able  to  reward  them  for  coming  to 
enjoy  his  agreeable  and  instructive  companiouship ; 
and  impei-fcction  of  hearing  is  not  the  deficiency  which 
might  be  most  lamentable  in  one  who  can  so  well  use 
the  other  entrances  of  knowledge. 

After  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  fully  completed  on 
this  day,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Jenks  has  consented  to  offer 
to  the  Society  his  second  Address  on  topics  suited  to 
this  occasion. 

The  other  survivor  of  the  original  members  is  John 
Green,  M.D.,  of  Worcester,  a  distinguished  physician, 
who,  after  sixty  years  of  successful  treatment  of  the 
bodily  diseases  of  his  fellow-men,  has  made  a  noble 
provision  to  minister  to  the  mental  and  moral  health  of 
many  generations  by  giving  to  his  nati^'e  city  a  large, 
well-selected,  and  viiluable  hbrary,  which  it  is  his  con- 
stant care  to  increase  and  improve.  For  twentj'-four 
years,  he  was  elected  a  Councillor  of  this  Society  ;  and 
he  has  been  a  frequent  and  liberal  contributor. 

The  presence  of  these  Tathers  of  the  Society  will 
call  up  the  shadowy  procession  of  these  fifty  years. 
The  fruitful  presidency  of  Dr.  Isaiah  Thomas,  the 
founder,  is  filled  with  benefits  and  crowned  by  the  par- 
tiality that  induced  him  to  pass  by  the  offspring  of  his 
blood  to  make  this  child  of  his  intellect  a  principal 
heir  of  his  wealth.     The  second  President,  Honorable 
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Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  is  seen  to  carry  on  the  Society 
by  his  influence  and  efficient  support.  While  at  the 
head  of  another  Society  for  kindred  objects,  older  and 
more  rich  in  resources,  his  heart  was  large  enough  to 
admit  the  claims  of  this  Association  to  his  affection  and 
care.  It  is  most  happy  that  this  liberal  spirit,  and  the 
Presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
pass  together  with  the  line  of  inheritance ;  and  the 
enlarged  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  older  Soci- 
ety, of  which  the  learned  President  is  the  chief  pro- 
moter, does  not  divert  his  kind  offices  to  aid  the  unequal 
steps  of  the  younger  sister.  The  name  of  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  Everett  makes  the  third  presidency  a 
stamp  of  currency,  which  gives  this  Society  favor  in 
the  wide  circle  in  which  his  genius,  learning,  and 
cautious  approbation,  are  respected.  Our  honored 
Ex-President  has  not  discontinued  his  aid  to  our  Soci- 
ety  since  his  retirement  from  office. 

•  

The  virtues  and  services  of  the  Honorable  John 
Davis,  the  fourth  President,  whose  loss  the  Society 
has  recently  deplored  with  the  sympathy  of  the  patri- 
otic and  the  wise,  are  present  in  all  our  memories. 
The  recollections  of  the  hour  hover  over  us ;  but  it  is 
not  the  privilege  of  the  Council  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  them  by  a  trespass  on  the  time  which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  Address. 

The  required  duty  of  this  Beport  shall  be  briefly 
performed  by  a  reference  to  the  Beports  of  Samuel  F. 
Haven,  Esq.,  the  Librarian ;  and  of  Honorable  Henry 
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Chapin,  the  Treasurer ;  which  are  adopted  as  part  of 
this  communication. 

From  the  highly  interesting  Report  of  Mr.  Haven, 
it  appears  that  his  judicious  labors  have  been  as  abun- 
dant and  successful  as  in  past  years. 

The  accessions  to  the  library,  within  the  last  yeai-, 
of  thirteen  hundred  valuable  books,  and  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty-one  pamphlets,  in  addition 
to  original  commimications  on  important  antiquarian 
subjects,  must  be  satisfactory'  and  gratifying.  By  ac- 
tual count,  it  is  found  that  the  bound  volumes  of  the 
library  make  up  the  considerable  number  of  thu-ty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixtj'-five. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  the  good  con- 
dition of  your  invested  funds.  The  insufficient  amount 
of  the  Publishing  Fund  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  impediments  of  this  Society,  It  is  apparent 
that  the  income  of  a  fund  of  six  thousand  and  fifty- 
five  dollars  can  furnish  little  for  volumes  of  Transac- 
tions, after  defraying  the  expense  of  pubUshing  the 
pamphlets  of  semi-annual  Proceedings.  There  is, 
however,  a  gleam  of  encouragement  that  this  difficulty 
may  be  removed,  in  the  excellent  example  of  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Cushman,  well  known  in  our  country  for 
hia  interesting  historical  writings,  and  a  friend  and 
contributor  before  our  Society  was  honored  by  his 
membership,  who  has  recently  sent  fifty  dollars  as  a 
contribution  to  this  fund. 

The  Coimcil  have  received  information  of  the  loss 
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of  one  respected  member  of  the  Society  in  the  last 
half-year.  Samuel  Prescott  Hildreth,  M.D.,  died  at 
his  residence  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  the  24th  of  July 
last.  He  was  bom  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  on  the  30th 
September,  1783.  Dr.  Hildreth  was  distinguished  for 
his  industrious  research,  and  his  numerous  and  well- 
received  publications  on  professional  topics ;  on  natural 
history ;  on  the  antiquities,  the  modem  history,  and 
the  resources,  of  his  Western  home.  His  largest 
work,  in  two  volumes  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
each,  contains  the  history  of  the  early  settlement  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  One  of  these  volumes  treats  of  the 
civil  history,  and  the  other  gives  the  biography  of  the 
earliest  settlers.  The  first  volume  of  your  "  Archeeolo- 
gia  Americana,"  published  in  1820,  contains  important 
letters  on  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the  vicinity 
of  Marietta,  Ohio,  from  Dr.  Hildreth ;  and  soon  after 
he  made  to  the  Society  repeated  contributions  relating 
to  kindred  subjects. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Council. 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  Librarian  respectfully  presents  his  second  Semi- 
annual Report  of  the  year  1863. 

And  first  he  offers  the  usual  statement  of  accessions, 
with  a  reference  to  some  of  their  principal  sources. 

We  have  received  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Isliind, 
the  State  of  Vermont,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
through  their  pubUc  officers,  the  documents  printed 
by  the  authority  of  theu-  respective  legislatures  ;  and 
from  the  city  of  Roxbury  and  the  city  of  Worcester 
the  documente  of  those  municipalities,  handsomely 
bound,  and  now  complete  from  the  date  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

From  New  Hampshire,  we  have  received  the  Re- 
port of  the  Directors  of  the  State  Asylum  for  the 
Insane. 

The  following  literary  societies  and  associations 
have  transmitted  their  owii  valuable  pubUcations,  or, 
in  default  of  these,  other  tokens  of  remembrance  and 
interest :  ^iz,,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London  ;  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  Mass, ;  the 
New-Jersey  Historical  Society;    the  Academy  of  Sci- 
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ences  at  St.  Louis ;  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
at  Philadelphia ;  the  American  Unitarian  Association ; 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society ;  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society ;  the  New-England  Historic-Genealogi- 
cal Society ;  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  the 
American  Oriental  Society ;  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion ;  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ; 
the  Canadian  Institute  ;  the  New-York  State  Library ; 
and  the  Mercantile-Library  Association  of  New  York. 

There  are,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
entries  of  donations.  A  complete  list  of  their  sources 
is  attached  to  this  Report.  The  donations  have  been 
kept  before  the  Society  and  its  visitors,  as  usual, 
for  particular  examination.  To  afford  a  general 
idea  of  their  nature,  and  as  a  further  expression  of 
obligation  for  personal  efforts  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Society,  such  portion  of  them  will  be  mentioned 
more  specifically,  as  the  time  required. for  the  other 
business  of  the  meeting  will  permit. 

Some  of  our  donors  are  represented  more  than  once 
in  the  record,  at  different  dates ;  but,  taking  them  in 
the  order  of  the  first  entries,  we  find  recorded,  — 

From  Dr.  Shurtleff,  one  volume  and  six  pamphlets, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Boston.  From  Hon. 
Charles  G.  Loring,  his  letters  on  the  war.  From 
Charles  Goodwin,  formerly  employed  in  the  library, 
seventeen  volumes  of  the  "  British  Critic,"  selected  by 
him  from  the  spoil  of  a  library  at  Newbem,  N.C. 
From  Rev.  Samuel  May,  two  additional  volumes  of 
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the  publications  of  the  American  Antislaveiy  Society. 
From  Capt.  Charles  C.  G.  Thornton,  of  the  army, 
New-Orleans  newspapers,  —  correspondence  between 
the  mayor  and  the  Federal  authorities  relative  to  the 
occupation  of  the  city  in  186'2.  From  J.  W.  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.,  his  speech  at  the  Popham  celebration  in 
Maine,  pamphlets  and  newspapers  relating  to  the 
war,  and  various  miscellanies.  From  Mrs.  John 
Davis,  the  widow  of  our  late  honored  President,  an 
exceedingly  choice  volume  of  autograph-letters,  se- 
lected from  the  papers  of  Aaron  Burr,  by  his  executor, 
as  a  present  to  Mrs.  Davis  ;  also  another  large  instal- 
ment of  books  from  her  own  and  her  husband's  library, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  volumes, 
including  spare  seta  of  very  valuable  publications  of 
Congress  to  enrich  our  supply  of  materials  for  ex- 
changes. Mrs.  Da\i8  has  also  deposited  the  fine 
ptHtrait  (by  Fisher)  of  her  father,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Bancroft,  painted  at  the  request  of  some  of  his 
friends. 

From  John  C.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  we  have  thirty-six 
volumes  of  "  Blackwood  "  from  the  beginning,  —  the 
English  edition,  handsomely  bound.  From  Andrew 
M.  Davis,  Esq.,  ten  volumes  of  ancient  law-books,  one 
pamphlet,  and  a  file  of  the  "  New-York  Evening 
Post;"  he  has  also  kindly  transferred  to  the  Society 
his  subscription  to  the  same  paper  for  another  year. 
From  Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  four  bound  volumes, 
forty-eeven    pamphlets,    and    a    variety   of    &iancial 
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papers  ;  also  various  newspapers  and  handbills. 
From  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  Esq.,  the  Reports  of  the 
Natural-history  Society  of  Montreal  for  five  years ;  a 
paper  read  before  the  Numismatical  Society  of  Mon- 
treal by  Stanly  C.  Bagg,  Esq. ;  the  "  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation," and  the  "  Journal  de  I'lnstruction  Publique," 
of  the  same  city.  From  Pliny  E.  Chase,  Esq.,  a  bound 
copy  of  his  abstruse  "  Essay  on  Intellectual  Symbol- 
ism" (published  by  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety), and  a  hundred  and  forty-six  copper  tokens. 

From  Frederic  W.  Paine,  Esq.,  one  hundred  and 
twelve  volumes  of  books  in  French  and  English, 
seventy-nine  pamphlets,  six  copper  tokens,  and  nu- 
merous handbills,  newspapers,  &c.  From  Mrs.  Henry 
P.  Sturgis,  a  continuation  of  the  "  China  Telegraph," 
**  Vanity  Fair,"  and  "  Harpers'  Magazine."  From 
Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee,  eight  autograph  -  letters 
from  prominent  men,  a  Swedish  silver  coin,  an  ancient 
Massachusetts  lottery-ticket,  sundry  pamphlets,  and 
newspapers  containing  matters  of  historical  interest. 
From  Dr.  George  Chandler,  Swift's  history  of  Middle- 
bury  and  Addison  County,  Vt,  Percival's  account  of 
Ceylon,  a  plan  of  the  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  and 
seven  tracts.  From  Dr.  Ed>vard  Jarvis,  thirteen 
pamphlets,  bills  of  fare  and  railroad  advertisements 
collected  on  a  journey  to  the  West,  and  other  miscel- 
buiies.  From  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  ten  volumes  of 
important  publications  by  Congress,  in  continuation 
of  his  efforts  to  complete  our   sets.      From  Hon. 
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Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  the  volume  of  his  speeches 
and  lechues  recently  printed.  From  Rev.  Edwin  M. 
Stone,  of  Providence,  eleven  pamphlets.  From  Rev. 
Williams  Stevens  Perry,  a  pamphlet  on  the  Collects 
of  the  Church,  of  which  but  a  hundx'ed  copies  were 
printed.  From  J.  MunseU,  Esq.,  thirtj'-six  pamphlets. 
From  Henr)'  B.  Dawson,  Esq.,  six  copies  of  his  publi- 
cation of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts,  Slay  1,  1776  ;  and  a  report 
of  the  trial  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  privateer 
"  Savannah  "  in  1862,  a  bound  volume  of  385  pages. 

From  Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Foster,  fourteen  bound  vol- 
umes of  valuable  newspapers,  between  the  dates  of 
1823  and  1848,  including  three  volumes  of  the  "  Cou- 
rier des  Etats  Unis."  From  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  eighteen 
years  of  the  "  American  Baptist  Almanac,"  specimens 
of  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  languages,  a  copy  of 
Bingham's  Accidence,  and  five  tracts.  From  Rev. 
E.  G.  Adams,  t^vo  ancient  merchant's  account-books, 
illustrative  of  trade  in  the  country.  From  Mr.  W.  L. 
G.  Himt,  the  "  Genealogy  of  the  Hunt  Family ; "  a 
handsome  4to  volume.  From  Hon.  George  W.  Rich- 
ardson, several  volumes  of  that  curious  business-record, 
"  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Reporter,"  with  miscella- 
neous papers.  From  William  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  a  bound 
volume  of  the  "  Spiritual  Telegraph,"  and  a  collection 
of  military  posters  of  1861,  1862,  and  1863.  with  the 
promise  of  other  works  emanating  from  those  who 
are  called  spiritualists.     From  Hon.  Stephen  Salis- 
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bury,  a  collection  of  memorials  of  social  and  business 
life.  From  Mrs.  Salisbury,  two  arranged  parcels, 
containing  the  lists  of  arrivals  at  Saratoga  in  July, 
1862,  and  July,  1863 ;  assemblages  of  names  that 
will  at  some  time  have  a  curious  historical  interest. 
From  Andrew  H.  Green,  Esq.,  the  Report  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Central  Park,  in  continuation. 

From  Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton,  thirty-seven  pamphlets. 
From  Horace  Davis,  Esq.,  the  municipal  reports  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  From  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  two 
additional  volumes  of  the  beautifully  printed  Jesuit 
Relations;  also  a  copy  of  "Memoirs  of  a  French 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  Mass  and  Purgatory 
are  found  in  the  sacred  text,"  &c.,  —  the  second 
edition  enlarged.  From  Clarendon  Harris,  Esq.,  a 
collection  of  publishers'  catalogues  and  financial  re- 
ports.    From  James  Parker,  Esq.,  a  small  package  of 

• 

"tokens"  in  copper  and  white  metal.  From  Wil- 
liam O.  Swett,  Esq.,  three  volumes  of  Episcopahan 
newspapers,  bound.  From  Pickering  Dodge,  Esq., 
volumes  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  his  "  Chronicles  of 
the  War  of  Secession."  Mr.  Dodge  has  also  deposited 
his  assorted  materials  for  the  continuation  of  that 
work,  to  remain  in  case  the  state  of  his  health  pre- 
vents him  from  prosecuting  the  labors  he  has  thus  fax 
so  ably  and  eflFectively  performed.*    From  Jeremiah 


*  On  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  five  additional  volames  of  his  work 
were  received  from  Mr.  Dodge,  which  will  belong  to  another  account 
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Colbum,  Eaq.,  a  set  of  broadside  advertisements  re- 
lating to  the  sale  and  removal  of  the  Hancock  House, 
and  six  historical  tracts.  From  Mr.  E.  F.  Dusen,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Oilman,  the  Minutes 
of  the  Conference  of  Maine  from  1846  to  1863,  and 
the  Minutes  of  the  Penobscot  Musical  Association  for 
several  years.  From  F.  Prown,  Esq.,  the  "  History  of 
the  Twelfth  Congregational  Church  of  Boston."  From 
Rev.  George  Faber  Clark,  his  "  History  of  Norton." 
From  Col.  Thomas  W.  Hi^ginson,  loyal  newspapers 
from  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  From  D.  L.  Mor- 
rill, Esq.,  Ames's  ..\lmanac  of  1755,  and  Nathaniel 
Low's  of  1781.  From  Capt.  William  H.  Wilson,  an 
illustrated  work  on  costumes,  printed  at  Venice  in 
1589.  From  Mrs.  S.  !M.  Buraside,  eighteen  files  of 
Boston  and  Worcester  newspapers,  arranged  with 
great  care  and  neatness,  and  their  missing  numbers 
indicated  upon  labels ;  a  valuable  gift,  made  more 
valuable  by  its  considerate  preparation.  From  John 
Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Deerfield,  a  cane  made  from  the 
wood  of  the  "  Indian  Massacre  House,"  so  called,  in 
Deerfield. 

A  gift  from  George  Brinley,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
although  in  the  form  of  money,  may  properly  be  classed 
among  our  "  accessions,"  Seeing  the  portrait  of  Rob- 
ert B.  Thomas,  the  widely  known  author  of  the  old 
"  Farmer's  Almanac,"  requiring  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures for  its  better  preservation,  he  left  a  contribution 
of  five  dollars  towards  that  purpose. 
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The  whole  number  of  hooks  received  is  five  hundred 
and  thirty-six ;  of  pamphlets^  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two. 

The  aggregate  increase  of  the  year  has  been  thirteen 
hundred  hooks^  and  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-one  pamphlets. 

The  continued  appearance  of  familiar  names  among 
the  contributors  to  our  collections,  year  after  year 
occupying  an  habitual  place  on  the  list  of  donors,  has 
an  old  family  air  about  it,  in  keeping  with  the  stead- 
fast and  conservative  character  of  the  Institution.  In 
a  country  where  the  relations  of  particular  persons  to 
any  pursuit  or  position  (apart  from  those  pertaining 
to  the  labors  and  necessities  of  daily  life)  are  apt  to 
be  transitory;  where  the  conditions  of  men  them- 
selves,  as  well  as  &eir  objects  of  interest  and  ambition, 
are  so  constantly  changing,  —  we  may  experience  a 
sense  of  gratification  arising  from  even  i^inor  instances 
of  stability. 

The  assembUge  of  gentlemen  already  distinguished, 
who  fifty-one  years  ago  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
Society,  is  not  without  its  representatives  on  the 
present  occasion.  One  after  another,  members  of 
that  not  very  numerous  body  have  fulfilled  their 
missions  in  the  various  walks  of  life;  and  after 
promoting  in  their  several  spheres  the  best  interests 
of  the  community,  and  receiving  its  honors,  have 
passed  into  history.  Yet  a  few,  whose  services  and 
distinctions  place  them  by  the   side  of  the  foremost 


of  their  compatriots,  still  remain  to  witness  the 
results  of  that  undertaking  at  the  end  of  one  of 
those  periods  by  which  the  age  of  the  world,  rather 
than  the  ages  of  men,  is  usually  measured.  The 
breadth  of  half  a  century  separatea  the  first  Address 
delivered  before  the  Society  from  the  Address  antici- 
pated to-day ;  yet  the  same  orator  is  able  to  span  the 
distance  with  a  firm,  if  aged  step,  and,  from  the  height 
of  his  venerable  years,  to  survey  the  space  between. 

Under  other  cu-cumstances.  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
expected  at  this  period,  that  the  I-ibrarian  would  pre- 
sent some  retrospective  account,  statistical  or  otherwise, 
of  the  success  of  the  Society  in  forming  its  collections, 
and  of  the  various  operations  to  which  his  duties 
extend  ;  but,  for  such  a  resttm^,  the  limited  time  of  the 
meeting  to  be  spared  from  its  other  engagements 
affords  no  sufficient  opportunity.  He  will  simply  say, 
that  the  books  in  the  librai-y,  having  been  recently 
stamped  with  the  Society's  seal,  have  also  been  coimted. 
The  number  of  bound  hooks  was  32,3'^9,  without  the 
accession  of  the  last  six  months.  There  were  1,392 
volumes  of  pamphlets,  averaging  seventeen  tracts  to 
the  volume,  arranged  for  binding ;  and  twelve  hundred 
files  of  unbound  newspapers,  retained  in  that  form  for 
more  perfect  completion  :  in  all,  34,9'26.  Adding  the 
recent  additions  (536),  we  have  35,-462  volumes.  It 
is  estimated  that  we  have  dupUcate  pamphlets  for  a 
thousand  volumes  more  of  the  size  of  those  prepared 
for  the  hinder. 


^ 
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If  the  books  in  the  Kbrary  were  distributed  equally 
through  the  fifty-one  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it 
began  to  be  formed,  they  would  exhibit  an  average 
annual  growth  of  above  seven  hundred  volumes,  be- 
sides the  multifarious  materials  of  history  in  other 
forms  which  constitute  its  collections.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  that  these  accumulations  have  been  made  almost 
entirely  without  encroaching  upon  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  the  Society,  and  wholly  without  the  aid  of 
assessments  upon  its  members.  They  are  the  free  of- 
ferings, sometimes  in  distinguished  number  and  value, 
but  usually  in  smaller  and  more  gradual  contributions, 
of  those*  within  and  without  its  ranks  who  appreciate 
the  importance  of  its  purposes. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 

Librarian, 
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LIST    OF    DONORS. 


Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  M.D Boston. 

Charles  Folsom,  Esq Cambridge. 

Hon.  Charles  G.  Loring Boston. 

Charles  Goodwin Worcester. 

Rev.  Samuel  May Leicester. 

Capt.  Charles  C.  G.  Thornton U.S.A. 

J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq Boston. 

Mrs.  John  Davis Worcester. 

John  C.  B.  Davis,  Esq New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  ....  London,  G.B. 

Dr.  James  H.  Salisbury Lancaster,  O. 

The  Essex  Institute Salem. 

John  Wilson,  Esq Boston. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq Worcester. 

Andrew  M.  Davis,  Esq „ 

L.  A.  H.  Latour,  Esq Montreal,  Can. 

The  New-Jersey  Historical  Society. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences     .     .     .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pliny  E.  Chase,  Esq „  ,, 

F.  W.  Paine,  Esq Worcester. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sturgis Boston. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee Roxbury. 

The  City  of  Worcester. 
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Greorge  W.  Wheeler,  Esq. Worcester. 

George  Chandler,  M.D „ 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.D. Dorchester. 

Hon.  Amasa  Walker . North  Brookfield. 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas Boston. 

Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone     .......     Providence,  R.I. 

J.  H.  Osgood,  Esq Worcester. 

Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry Portland,  Me. 

The  New-England  Historic-Grenealogical  So- 
ciety. 

Joel  Mansell,  Esq Albany,  N.Y. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society. 

S.  Hastings  Grant,  Esq.      .     .     .     .     .     .     New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Mercantile-Library  Association  of  New 
York. 

Henry  B.  Dawson,  Esq •     Morrisania,  N.Y. 

The  American  Oriental  Society. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution Washington,  D.C. 

Commodore  George  S.  Blake Newport,  R.I. 

The  Canadian  Institute.        « 

Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Foster Worcester. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis „ 

The  State  of  Vermont. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Adams Templeton. 

W.  L.  G.  Hunt,  Esq Boston. 

George  Allen,  jun..  Esq „ 

Hon.  George  W.  Richardson Worcester. 

William  A.  Smith,  Esq „ 

Editors  of  the  British  American  Monthly 

Magazine Toronto,  Can. 

William  Warren,  Esq Brighton. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  City  of  Roxbury. 

J.  W.  Tucker,  Esq Roxbury. 
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Prof.  A.  D.  Bache Wtishinglou,  D.C. 

'Hie  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumuer Boalon. 

Andrew  H.  Green,  Esq New  York,  N.Y. 

The  AniericaD  Aeademy  of  ArU  and  Sci- 


The  New-York  State  Library. 
Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton. 

Horace  Davis,  Esq San  Francisco,  Cal. 

James  Lenox,  Esq New  York,  N.Y. 

Hod.  Henry  Wilaou Natick. 

Ciarendon  Harris,  Esq Worcester. 

James  Parker,  Esq Springfield. 

William  0.  Swett,  Esq Worceater, 

Pickering  Dodge,  Esq „ 

Jeremiah  Colburn,  Esq Boston. 

£.  F.  DusBQ,  Esq Bangor,  Me. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Salisbury Worcester. 

Francis  Brown,  Esq Boston. 

Rev.  George  F.  Clark Norton. 

Hon,  Henry  W,  Cushraau Bemardston. 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginsou     .......  U.S.A. 

Kev.  George  Allen Worcester. 

D.  L.  Morrill,  Esq „ 

Capt.  WiUiam  H.  Wilson Boston. 

John  Wilson,  Esq Deerfleld. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Burnside Worcester. 

Charles  J.  Hoadly.  Eaq Hartford,  Conn. 

Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Spy. 

„  ,,     „    Christian  Watchman  and  Befleclor. 

„  ,,     „    Boston  Semiweekly  Advertiser. 

„  „     ,,    Fitchburg  Sentinel. 
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$t|;ort  of  t\it  '^xtmxtt. 


The  TreaBorer  of  the  American  Antiquariui  Society  submits  the  following 
Report:  — 


IJbrarian'i  and  General  Fund,  April  29,  ims $21,826.49 

Beceived  for  dividends  and  interest  since 688.00 

$21,914.49 
Deduct  payments  for  salary  and  incidental  expenses     ....  619.67 

Present  amount  of  Librarian's  and  General  Fund $21,896.12 

CoUecium  and  Research  Fund,  April  29, 1868 $8,864.70 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since 294.12 

$9,168.82 
Deduct  payment  for  incidental  ezpensefl 470.68 

Present  amount  of  Collection  and  Research  Fund $8,688.29 

Bookbinding  Fund,  April  29, 1868 $6,479.41 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since 216.60 

$6,694.91 
Deduct  for  boolLbinding,  &c 264.86 

Present  amount  of  BoolLbinding  Fund $6,440.66 

PuNithing  Fund,  April  29, 1B6S $6,648.41 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since 187.76 

Received  contribution  from  H.  W.  Cushman 60.00 

$6,786.16 
Deduct  payment  for  publishing 108.82 

Present  amount  of  Publishing  Fund $6,677.84 


ADDRESS. 


Members  of  the  Ahekicak  Abtiquarias  Societt, 
So  important  and  tlierefore  so  engrossing  are  the 
affaira  of  our  Country  at  present,  that  it  almost  appears 
unbecoming  in  any  of  her  patriotic  citizens  to  give 
attention  to  other  subjects  than  her  immediate  and 
pressing  concerns.  These  occupy  the  anxious  thought 
and  affect  deeply  the  interests  of  millions  of  our  popu- 
lation. For  they  are  not  merely  the  official  concerns 
of  a  few  ruling  men,  set  apart  to  the  duty  of  watching 
over  the  public  welfare,  they  reach  the  whole  people, 
involving  human  life,  and  property  and  comfort ;  and 
those  who  do  not  suffer  personally  are  yet  called,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  to  sympathize  with  those  who 
do,  and  to  aid  in  their  relief,  as  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunity to  use  them  may  be  afforded.  Naj',  since  our 
'  rulers  proceed  from  ourselves,  and  our  governors  from 
the  midst  of  us,'*  the  very  selection  of  them,  and  the 
measm-ea  necessary  to  place  them  in  office,  demand 
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the  citizen's  attention,  and,  as  in  the  growing  city 
where  we  now  meet,  have  recently  occupied  it. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  m  the  occasion  that  brings  us 
together,  although  it  be  connected  principally  with 
literature,  that  which  involves  the  duty  of  a  patriot. 
For  the  Society  of  which  we  are  members  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  mate- 
rials, of  which  our  Country's  history  is  to  be  the 
enduring  memorial.  Patriotism,  therefore,  may  swell 
our  breasts,  as  we  contemplate  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  since  our  association  was  formed,  and  dilsLte 
on  the  relation  of  that  progress  to  our  Country's  wel- 
fare, and  even  to  the  advancement  of  the  age.  And 
although  we  he  admonished,  that,  in  order  to  '  seek  and 
intermeddle  with  all  wisdom,'  it  is  necessary  that  a 
man,  to  accomplish  the  '  desire,  separate  himself,'*  the 
review  which  is  now  proposed  will  not,  I  trust,  with- 
draw us  from  the  field  of  duty,  but  rather  tend,  as  I 
hope,  to  engage  us  in  it  with  vigor,  assiduity  and  suc- 

C6H8. 

Fifty  years,  my  respected  friends,  have  elapsed, 
Nince,  on  the  first  public  appearance  of  our  Society,  I 
wa«  invited  to  address  its  members,  and  discharged  that 
duty  in  the  capital  of  our  Commonwealth.  Only  three, 
bonidc,  of  its  original  members  survive,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  our  respected  President ;  and  these  are,  the 
oUU^Ht  individual  of  those  who  have  been  sent  forth  by 
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Harvard  University  to  the  duties  and  honors  of  public 
life  —  the  venerated  Qlinct  —  and  the  equally  en- 
deared and  honored  Lescols,  for  several  successive 
years  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Dr.  Green,  the  aged 
and  beloved  physician.  To  have  been  spared  with 
these  so  long,  and  to  have  witnessed  so  much  of  what 
is  encouraging  and  animating,  is  a  privilege  for  which 
I  trust  I  am  grateful.  And  now,  sensihle  of  the  deli- 
eacj'  of  the  task  which  devolves  on  me,  and  of  my 
own  deficiencies  in  the  performance  of  it,  I  cast  myself 
unreservedly  on  your  candor  and  kindness. 

We  have  not,  indeed,  ostensibly,  an  ancient  field 
of  research  presented  us,  as  our  fellow  Antiquaries 
abroad  have,  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  a  part  at  least  of 
Africa,  assisted  by  early  literary  documents.  Our 
assistances  of  that  nature  claim  but  an  antiquity  of  a 
vcrj'  few  centuries  only.  Yet  ethnographic  mquiry 
extends  its  range  indefinitely.  -And  no  small  part  of 
the  researches  which  have  thus  far  been  published  by 
our  Society  includes  most  honorable  specimens.  For 
it  was  soon  perceived,  that,  if  we  made  our  own  coun- 
trj"  the  field,  appropriately,  of  investigation,  then, 
beside  its  geography,  productions,  and  population  of 
acknowledged  foreign  origin,  its  native  inhabitants,  and 
their  descent,  and  relation  to  other  branches  of  the 
human  family,  demanded  consideration.  Hence  it 
was  suggested,  in  one  of  the  Annual  Reports,*  that 


•  That  of  ua,  pp.  T,  8. 
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our  chief  resort  must  be  to  the  ancient  mounds  remain- 
ing among  us,  and  to  a  comparison  of  the  Indian 
languages  of  America  with  those  of  what  was  then 
regarded  as  the  old  world. 

In  coincidence  with  these  views,  the  first  volume  of 
the  Society's  publications  contained  Mr.  Axwoon's 
elaborate  account  of  the  mounds  and  fortifications  still 
remaining  in  '  the  West,'  as  evidences  of  the  labor, 
patience  and  power  of  the  ancient  and  numerous 
inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  the  second  volume  was 
principally  occupied  by  the  very  extensive  and  scho- 
larly survey  of  the  Indian  languages.  This  laborious 
work  was  effected  by  the  Honorable  Albert  Gallatin  ; 
and  he  also  added,  although  for  another  Association 
somewhat  similar  to  this,  a  further  exhibition  of  his 
views  and  acquisitions  on  the  subject.  These  two 
essays  evince  not  only  a  deep  pcreonal  interest,  but 
likewise  a  learned  skill,  and  patience  of  inquiry,  and 
method  of  arrangement,  which  seem  almost  exhaus- 
tive. 

Still  our  entire  satisfaction  is  far  from  being  attained. 
And,  although  so  much  has  already  been  effected,  yet 
more  familiaiity  with  the  subject  is  desu-able,  and 
a  wider  and  deeper  knowledge  of  language  to  be 
attained,  before  we  are  qualified  to  pronounce  opinions 
on  a  satisfactorj"  groimd.* 


*  Some  Europeuii  loholsre  eiitertiiin  Ihe  idea  that  canniiil)'  in  tliis  mutter 
ilil  not  be  expected,  and  are  ready  to  relinqulib  Ibe  Bltempt  to  nttatn  it.  Tliiu 
pubUcalion,  remarki,  ■fler  •  review  of  teveni  diOlaultlM 
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A  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  which,  so  far  as  ray 
reading  scr^'es,  has  not  been  mentioned,  in  reference 
to  one  portion,  or  item,  of  tliis  vexed  question.  It  is 
thia :  we  find  a  ti-adition  prevailing  in  South  America, 
and  particularly  in  Peru,  that  ci\Tlization,  law,  order 
and  good  government  were  imparted  to  them  by 
a  mysterious  individual,  who  made  an  imexpected 
appearance  among  them  at  an  early  age  in  their  his- 
tory, accompanied  with  his  wife,  who  obtained  an 
influence  over  her  own  sex  equal  to  that  which  her 
husband  obtained  over  the  other.  This  couple  were 
Manco  Capac  and  his  wife  Oello.  They  were  clothed 
in  cotton  and  woolen  attire,  while  the  wild  and  savage 
inhabitants  were  destitute  of  any  covering.  And  the 
man  wore  a  fillet  or  fiinge  around  his  head.  He 
enjoined  ou  the  people  a  system  of  government  calcu- 
lated to  give  and  maintain  power,  and  that  without 
bloodshed.  He  declared  that  the  sun  was  his  father  ; 
and  GARcn.Asso  de  la  Vega,*  called  the  Inca,  and 
whose  mother  was  of  that  royal  race,  claimed  a  de- 
scent from  him. 

But  the  tradition  is,  in  different  writers,  encumbered 
with  superstitious  additions  and  fables.      La  Vega's 


and  oppoalnR  opinions:  —  'snoa  irvi'lcr  plus  longtemp*  tar  de  sembliiblst  diicns- 
(ioru  qn'oD  peut  prolanger  h  I'inGni,  noua  liiisaOTu  am  qucsKons  miolublea  tux 
Icdsin  des  Soci^tds  sLhcoip^phiqueB  dos  ^tHta-UaiB.'  '  La  P^roa  avant  Ik  ConquSte 
Eipagnole.'  p.  18. 

•  This  iinrratiTO  is  Riven,  In  pHrhnps  lt»  moft  con«Iit«tit  form,  [n  bla  '  Rojral 
CommaiitRrita  of  Peru.'  Of  tliis  work  there  \i  a  copy  in  Spniiiib  in  tbc  Societ^'a 
T>laabl«  Llbnry,  and  al»  a  Tranilalion  by  Sir  Pout  Rycaul, 
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narratiTe  makes  the  Sun  the  speaker  here,  sending 

cxpfTssh"  his  own  olBprin^  on  the  benevolent  message. 

Tumiiur  to  the  Asiatic  Researches  ♦  I  think  I  find  the 

apputnt  rfucidation.     Sir  Woxiam  Jones,  who  was 

amcMu;  the  Arst.  sit  least  in  Great  Britain,  to  open  the 

stoir$  of  l>neutal  learning,  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the 

kings  of  Iinlia*     Of  these  he  produces  two  branches. 

In  one  of  lhct?e  the  descent  is  traced  from  the  Sun  — 

m-hich  they  wivshipped.    The  other  is  from  the  Moon. 

Maxixv  therefore,  for  his  epithet  of  Capac,  we  are 

tohU  is  hilt  another  name  for  king,  appears  as  a  scion 

of  the  vo>^  tliimily  of  India,  and  claiming  a  similar 

dw><tMiU     Tills,  to  my  mind,  elucidates  the  origin  of 

the  ililKouUy,     I  can  not,  therefore,  but  think,  that  the 

iHh'^iU'tHl  8tuto  of  ciWlization  ascribed,  and  justly,  to 

IVnu  Hiust  han'  had  a  foreign  origin,  and  that  origin 

tmcfHililo  to  the  brahminic  regal  race  of  India.     To 

»uch  «u  origin  we  must  also  trace,  it  is  probable,  the 

ihivi'-hortiltHl  wutor  vessel,  of  which  Mr.  Atwood  gives 

ii»  a  ilrawingt  luid  on  the  forehead  of  one  of  the  faces 

^\|'  which  iippeai-s  the  brahminic   fillet.      This  relic, 

\k\\W\\  ***  uuich  impressed  the  late  learned  Dr:  Adam 

(^AH^Klt  l*'^**  uppeariHl  to  me,  found  where  it  was,  a 

iHin^^bonitivt^  cinMUUstmice,  indicating  some   ancient 

^^miioctiou  with  India. 


•  \\A    II    |*p'    '^'^i  ^'>  ^*^*     '  DiMctrtation  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindus, 
.^liyii  III  tTl*H/  Hti'  WiUitim  Jone$  being  at  that  time  President  of  the  Asiatic 

|K#I#«V 

f  |l«tfi  hU  \,p\\^\\  viil  11.  of  the  Society*!  publications,  p.  564. 
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How  ancient  this  connection  ivas  appears  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Some  writers  consider  Manco  as  only  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Incas,  or  rulers,  of  which  about  ten 
generations  had  passed  away  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  of  Peru.  Others  attribute  to  him  a 
much  earher  existence.  And  it  would  seem,  that,  if 
his  appearance  were  as  modem  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  and  that  he  came  from  India,  lie  must 
have  communicated  the  knowledge  of  letters  to  his 
subjects ;  whereas  they  are  distinctly  represented  as 
destitute  of  that  advantage,  which  marks  the  Mexican 
civilization,  at  least  by  their  emblematic  figures,  and  is 
not  denied  altogether  to  the  civilization  of  Yucatan, 
Guatimala  and  their  vicinage,*  which  is  not  greatly 
dissimilar. 

That  such  an  honor  as  is  involved  in  claiming  a 
divine  descent  should  be  sought  and  granted,  needs 
not  shock  our  belief;  especially  if  we  take  into  view 
the  practice  of  many  who  have  in  diffi?rent  countries 
endeavored  to  establish  it.  Some  of  Homer's  heroes 
were  regarded  as  possessing  the  distinction,  and  in 
Egypt  it  was  claimed  for  the  second  Hehmes  as  well  as 
for  the  first,  and  he  was  designated  as  trebly  greatif 
with  the  uuiversalitj'  of  the  philosopher,  the  sanctity 
of  the  priest,  and  the  fortune  of  a  king.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  high  and  ruling  talent,  in  order 


Llereating  Trareli  of  tttu-.    Stg^aii 
nd  IS£4,  with  copious  111  miration  a. 
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to  make  itself  respected  and  inviolable,  to  annex 
sacredness  to  the  regal  or  imperial  title.  Eome 
adopted  it  in  the  '  sacrosancta  potestas '  it  gave  to  its 
governmental  authority.  The  emperor  of  China 
is  Tien-tsze,  the  son  of  Heaven,  and  Charles  V.  is 
stated,  by  our  distinguished  historian  of  the  Dutch,*  to 
have  urgently  desired,  that  the  religious  authority 
exercised  by  the  Pope  should  be  associated  in  his  own 
person  with  that  of  Emperor. 

And  it  is  very  observable,  that,  in  the  language  of 
China,  the  Uterary  character  adopted  to  designate  holi- 
ness, or  sanctity,  is  compounded  of  three  original  ele- 
ments, which  signify,  that,  to  hear  (that  is,  after  the 
signification  of  the  Latin  verb,  to  be  spoken  of)  and 
to  speak,  regally,  constitutes  sacredness.  Such  are 
the  arts  of  successful  power  to  secure  respect,  and  such 
the  submissive  reverence  of  the  multitude  to  confer  it 
on  '  sacred  majesty.' 

But  I  turn  from  this  subject  to  notice  one  more, 
affecting  the  supposed  origin  of  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  early  population  of  the  country.  It  is  the  expedi- 
tion to  America  of  the  Welsh  prince  Madoc.  This 
was  narrated,  as  has  been  observed  by  my  valued 
friend,  our  indefatigable  Librarian,!  by  Dr.  Powell,  in 


*  See  Mr.  MoUey's  Introduction  to  his  *  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Datch 
Republic* 

t  See  Mr.  Uavtn'B  able  and  elaborate  Review  of  what  had  been  effected,  to  the 
year  1856,  by  a  host  of  investigators,  in  his  *  Archaeology  of  the  United  States,' 
published  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  See 
especially  the  note,  p.  27,  referring  to  the  Mandan  nation. 
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his  traDsIation  of  Cabadoc  of  Llancarvan,  published 
in  1584,  at  a  time  wheii  'the  New  World'  attracted 
attention,  through  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Raleigh 
and  hia  associates  ;  and  the  claims  of  British  discovery 
might  induce  representations  favoring,  not  the  exten- 
sion of  Spanish  domination,  but  the  establishment  of 
some  rival  power.  At  least,  such  a  temptation  may 
have  existed. 

Madoc  is  stated  to  have  been  a  son  of  Owen 
GwTHEDD,  Prince,  or,  as  he  is  often  stiled,  King  of 
"Wales.  His  father's  deatji  is  assigned  to  the  year 
1169,  and  the  commencement  of  his  own  voyage  to 
the  succeeding  year.  I  quote  an  authority  which  has 
apparently  been  overlooked,  in  citing  Warrington's 
History  of  Wales.  He  writes  :  '  About  this  time 
[1170]  Madoc  seeing  the  contention  which  agitated 
the  fiery  spirit  of  his  brothers,  with  a  courage  equal  to 
theii^s,  but  far  taore  liberally  directed,  gave  himself  up 
to  the  danger  and  uncertainty  of  seas  hitherto  imes- 
plored.  He  is  said  to  have  embarked  mth  a  few 
ships  ;  sailing  west,  and  leaving  Ireland  to  the  north, 
he  traversed  the  ocean,  till,  he  arrived  by  accident 
upon  the  coast  of  America.  Pleased  with  its  appear- 
ance, he  left  there  a  great  part  of  his  people,  and 
returning  for  a  fresh  supply,  was  joined  by  many  ad- 
venturers, both  men  and  women ;  who,  encouraged  by 
a  flattering  description  of  that  country,  and  sick  of  the 
disorders  which  reigned  in  their  own,  were  desu'ous  of 
seeking  an  asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America.' 


¥ 
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To  this  the  historian,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  sub- 
joins in  a  note :  '  We  know  nothing  of  the  realitj'  of 
this  discovery,  but  what  is  gathered  from  the  poems 
of  Meredydh  ap  Ems,  who  flourished  in  the  year 
1470,  of  GcTwiN  Owen  in  1480,  and  CniFRio  ap 
Geosw  near  the  same  period.  These  bards  preceded 
the  expedition  of  Columbus  ;  and  relate  or  alhide  to 
that  of  M-iDoc  as  an  event  well  known,  and  imiversally 
received,  to  have  happened  three  hundred  years  before ; 
for  this  statement  he  quotes  '  Jones's  Musical  Relics 
of  the  Welsh  Bards.'  But  he  enters  no  further  into 
the  subject,  or  the  diversity  of  opinions  respecting  it, 
having  obser\'ed  at  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
'  from  an  idea  that  minute  inqiuries  into  tlie  antiquities 
of  a  country  are  not  properly  within  the  province  of 
the  general  historian,  the  author  has  purposely  declined 
them ;  and  therefore  hopes  he  shall  not  be  charged 
with  deficiency,  in  not  having  executed  what  it  was 
never  his  intention  to  undertake.  What  he  has  done 
neither  precludes,  nor  is  intended  to  preclude,  the 
futiu"e  labours  of  other  writers  who  are  deeply  read  in 
the  Welsh  language  and  manuscripts.  The  field,'  he 
candidly  adds, '  is  still  open  to  a  more  able  historian, 
and  to  the  profound  researches  of  the  learned  anti- 
quary.' 
.  This  field,  we  can  not  but  admit,  must  be  reputed  a 
part  of  the  allotment  made  to  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety I  have  the  honor  to  address.  The  question  in  aU 
fairness  concerns  us.     And  I  am  bound  to  remark. 
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that,  however  clearly  Dr.  Powell,  the  Contiuuator  of 
Caradoc  of  Llaucarvan,*  and  the  respected  and  learned 
Hdmfbey  Lhuid  speak,  and  Hakluit  after  them,  not 
an  allusion  to  the  matter  is  found  in  the  Brut  y 
Tywysogion,  Chronicle  of  the  Princes,  recently  printed, 
with  laborious  care  and  accuracy,  under  authority  of 
the  British  Govemment.f  An  omission  so  niEirked 
gives  occasion  for  doubt ;  and  the  difficulty  is  increased, 
perhaps,  by  the  consideration  of  the  advanced  state  of 
civilization  attained  in  Wales  at  the  age  in  which  Madoc 
lived  ;  although  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  learning  or 


•  Caradac  n  atsted  to  hnvB  oomplsled  his  Chronicla  in  1166.  Dr.  Poastltt 
tranilntioD,  with  its  cDntinuatiiin,  wna  first  piililisbeil  in  ]fiS4.  W'ymiit  edillon, 
■nginenUd,  Bad  cantaininf;  Sir  John  Prire't  Dsscription  o(  Wtlts,  wni  publiihed 
b?  T.  Etant  in  1774,  aiid  dediaHted  to  Sir  W.  W.  Wgmt,  bnr't,  ■  Unsat  d«ceiidiint 
of  Oam  Giesntlk,  head  of  the  fintt  of  the  Five  Roy&l  Tribes  of  Wkles.  Sea  YoTtt'i 
Hiitory  of  Ihesa  Triheg,  (to.  17BB. 

t  The  foltoning  iccouat  of  this  noble  and  mtional  roeuarfl  it  inurted  In  the 
iTotk  mentioned  In  the  text: 

■Od  iheSethof  Jatinary  1867,  theUuterof  the  Bolli  inbmitled  to  the  Tna- 
miy  s  propoinl  for  the  pablicstion  of  material!  for  tha  Bietory  of  th!«  Country 
[Great  Brilsiu  and  Ireland,  lu  appein,]  rrain  tha  Invaaion  of  the  Boman*  to  tha 
reign  of  Henry  VI 11. 

'  The  Master  of  the  Rolli  sUKgeilad  that  Iheio  mnterinli  ihouid  be  seleoled  for 
pnblicaUon  Doder  competent  editors  without  reference  loperlodioal  or  chrotia1n(;ica] 
UTengement,  wilhoat  mutilation  or  abridgment,  preference  being  given,  in  the  Ural 
Imtanee,  to  each  material)  ni  were  moit  icnrce  and  valusbie. 

'  He  propoaed  that  ensh  ehranicie  or  biiloricni  docnment  to  be  edited  thoald  be 
treated  lo  the  same  way  as  if  tlie  editnr  vtere  eni^ged  on  an  Ediljo  Princepi ;  and 
for  thii  pnrpoae  the  moat  correct  text  ihonld  be  formed  fh>ro  an  accurate  collation 
of  the  best  USS. 

'Tu  render  the  work  more  genemliy  useful,  the  Ktaslei  of  the  Rolli  tuggested 
that  the  editor  ihoald  give  an  acBount  of  the  MSS.  employed  by  him,  of  their  ege 
■nd  their  pec uliari ties ;  that  he  should  add  to  the  work  a  brief  account  of  the 
life  and  timet  of  the  author,  and  any  remarks  nwessary  to  explain  the  chronologyi 
bat  DO  other  note  or  comment  was  to  be  ellowed,  except  what  might  bo  necessary 
to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  text.'     From  the  copy  in  the  Library  of  the 
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literature  of  the  period  was  with  the  monks,  and  that, 
however  brave  and  enttirprising  were  the  prince,  no 
authentic  accounts  reach  us  of  his  subsequent  history. 
'  Strong  evidence  has  been  adduced,"  wrote  the  author* 
of  the  poem  which  bears  the  prince's  name,  '  that  he 
[Madoc]  reached  America,  and  that  his  posteritj'  exist 
there  to  this  day ' ;  but  in  a  note,  written  in  1815,  it  is 
asserted  that  '  no  Welsh  Indians  ai-e  to  be  found '  in 
the  location  pointed  out. 

Some,  mdeed,  have  regarded  the  whole  subject  as 
unworthy  of  investigation.  But  when  we  perceive  it 
asserted,  that  individuals  have  seen  in  the  possession 
of  Indians,  as  we  call  them,  books  or  rolls  wiitten  on 
parchment,  and  carefully  wrapped  up,  though  they 
could  not  be  read ;  and  the  people  who  possessed 
them,  though  but  a  fragment  of  our  Indian  population, 
showing  a  fairer  skin  tlian  the  ordinary  tribes,  and 
hair  and  beard,  occasionally,  of  reddish  color — we 
must  think  the  subject  worth  some  further  inquiry ; 
and  I  can  not  hut  express  the  hope,  that  the  inquiry 
may  be  pursued. 

But,  alas !  where  are  we  now  to  look  for  documents 
and  proofs  ]  The  Mandaus,  who  seem  to  exhibit  the 
traits  of  this  descent,  are  now,  as  a  nation,  extinct. 
Their  friend  and  admirer,  the  adventurous  and  able 
artist,  Mr.  George  Catlin,  whoso  portraits  of  the 
natives  have    been  so  extensively  exhibited    in    this 


•  Ste  Preface  lo  the  AmericBn  ed.  of  Bimthrs't  Poems,  roy»l  8to.  p.  SSI. 
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country  and  in  Europe,  and  the  engravings  from  them 
published  to  the  world,  has  narrated  the  circumstances 
of  their  melancholy  extinction,*  as  he  has  most  fully 
and  engagingly  described  their  persons,  manners  and 
character.  '  In  taking  leave  of  the  kind  and  hospita- 
ble Mandans,'  writes  Mr.  Catlin,  '  which  will  be  done 
with  some  decided  feelings,  of  regret,  and  in  receding 
from  their  countr)%  I  shall  look  hack  and  reflect  upon 
them  and  their  curious  and  peculiar  modes  with  no 
small  degree  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  surprise  ;  inas- 
much as  their  hospitality,  and  friendly  treatment  have 
fully  corroborated  my  fixed  belief,  that  the  North 
American  Indian  in  his  primitive  state  is  a  high- 
minded,  hospitable  and  honourable  being  —  and,'  he 
adds,  referring  to  the  JIandans  especially,  '  have  raised 
an  irresistible  beUef  in  my  mind,  that  they  have  had  a 
different  origin,  or  are  of  a  diiferent  compound  of 
character,  from  any  other  ti-ibe  that  I  have  yet  seen,  or 
that  can  probably  be  seen  in  North  America.'  And 
he  proceeds  by  sa>"ing :  '  In  coming  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion as  this,  the  mind  is  at  once  filled  with  a  flood  of 
inquiries  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  have  sprung, 
and  eagerly  seeks  for  the  evidence  which  is  to  lead  it 
to  the  most  probable  and  correct  conclusion.  Amongst 
these  evidences,  which  are  many  and  forcible,  the  most 
striking  are  those  which  go  decidedly  to  suggest  the 
existence  of  looks  and  of  customs  bearing  incontesta- 


*  Bee  Appendix  A  U  Mr.  CatUit't  work  on  the  K.  A.  Indiuu,  vol.  H.  p.  li 
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ble  proofs  of  an  amalgam  of  civilized  and  savage  ;  and 
that,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  any  recent  proxi- 
mity of  a  ci\ilizcd  stock  that  could  in  any  way  be 
grafted  upon  them.  These  facts  then,  with  the  host 
of  their  peculiarities  which  staie  a  traveller  in  the 
face,  lead  the  mind  back  in  search  of  some  more 
remote  and  national  cause  for  such  striking  singulari- 
ties ;  and  in  this  dilemma,  I  have  been  almost  disposed 
(not  to  advance  it  as  a  theory-,  but)  to  enquire  whether 
here  may  not  be  found,  yet  existing,  the  remains  of 
the  Welsh  colony  —  the  followers  of  Madoc,  who, 
historj'  tells  ns,  if  I  recollect  right,  started  with  ten 
ships  to  colonize  a  country  which  he  had  discovered 
in  the  Western  Ocean  ;  whose  expedition,  I  think, 
has  been  prettj'  clearly  traced  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  the  coast  of  Florida,*  and  whose  fate 
further  than  this  seems  sealed  in  unsearchable  mys- 
tery.' 

This  is  his  statement  in  his  first  volume  ;  but,  at  the 
close  of  the  second,  in  an  appendix,  he  resumes  the 
subject  with  greater  confidence,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  avow  his  full  conviction.  'The  Welsh  colony,'  he 
writes,  'which  sailed  under  the  direction  of  Prince 
Madoc,  or  lladawc,  from  North  Wales,  according  to 
numerous  and  accredited  authors,  and  never  returned 
to  their  own  countr;',  have  landed  somewhere  in 
America  ;  and,'  I  abridge  the  narrative,  '  according  to 
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the  history  and  poetry  of  the  country,  settled  some- 
where in  the  mterior  of  North  America,  where  they 
are  yet  remaining,  intermingled  with  some  of  the 
savage  tribes.  I  suggested  that  the  Mandans  might 
possibly  be  the  remains  of  this  last  colony,  amalga- 
mated with  a  tribe,  or  part  of  a  tribe  of  the  natives, 
which  would  account  for  the  unusual  appearances  of 
this  tribe  of  Indians,  and  also  for  the  changed  charac- 
ter and  customs  of  the  Wekh  Colonists,  provided  these 
be  the  remains  of  them.  Since  these  notes  were 
written,  I  have  descended  the  Missouri  river  from  the 
Mandan  village  to  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  1800  miles, 
and  have  taken  pains  to  examine  its  shores ;  and  from 
the  repeated  remains  of  the  ancient  locations  of  the 
Mandans,  which  I  met  with  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  I  have  traced  them  down 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river ;  and  from 
exactly  similar  appearances  which  I  have  seen  several 
years  since  in  several  places  in  the  interior  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  they  have 
formerly  occupied  that  part  of  the  country,  and  have, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  been  put  in  motion,  and 
continued  to  make  theii-  repeated  moves,  imtil  they 
arrived  at  the  place  of  their  residence,  at  the  time  of 
their  extinction,  on  the  Upper  Missouri.'  To  this  he 
subjoins : 

'  In  the  annexed  dmrt  cif  tlie  Missouri  uatl  Ohio  rivera,*  are 
laid  down  the  diflbreut  posiiiona   of  ibe  iinuient  inarka  of  their 
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towns  which  I  have  examined;  and  also,  nearly,  (though  not 
exactly)  the  positions  of  the  very  numerous  civilized  fortifications 
which  are  now  remaining  on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  I  helieve  the  Mandans  once  lived.  These 
ancient  fortifications,  which  are  very  numerous  in  that  vicinity, 
(some  of  which  enclose  a  great  many  acres,  and  being  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  with  walls  in  some  places  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  height,  with  covered  ways  to  the  water,  evince  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  fortification,  apparently  not  a  century  behind 
that  of  the  present  day)  were  evidently  never  built  by  any  nation 
of  savages  in  America,  and  present  to  us  incontestable  proof  of 
the  former  existence  of  a  people  very  far  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  civilization,  who  have,  from  some  cause  or  other,  disap- 
peared, and  left  these  imperishable  proofs  of  their  former  exist- 
ence.' * 

I  have  been  copious  in  my  extracts  from  Mr.  Catlin, 
because  his  opportunities  pf  personal  observation  were 
so  great,  and  so  well-improved;  and  because,  as  a 
painter  of  portraits,  his  attention  to  distinctive  personal 
marks  of  resemblance  or  difference,  must  have  quali- 
fied him  to  observe  accurately.  He  has  devoted  many 
pages  to  the  subject. 

Of  the  early  population  of  the  country  at  large,  a 
gentleman  who  addressed  his  remarks  to  our  first  Pre- 
sident of  this  Society  from  Tennessee, f  observed, '  It 


*  Illustrations  of  the  Manners,  Cnstoms  and  Condition  of  the  N.  A.  Indians, 
2  ▼.  London  and  N.  York.  He  gives,  among  others,  this  circumstance  :  *  The 
Mandan  canoes  which  are  altogether  different  from  those  of  all  other  tribes,  are 
exactly  the  Welsh  coracle^  made  of  r<whhide$,  the  skins  of  buffaloes,  stretched 
underneath  a  frame  of  willow  or  other  boughs,  and  shaped  nearly  round,  like  a 
tub  ;  which  the  woman  carries  on  her  head  from  her  wigwam  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  having  stepped  into  it,  stands  in  front,  and  propels  it  by  dipping  her  paddle 
fitnoard  and  drawing  U  to  &er,  instead  of  paddling  by  the  side.* 

t  See  Vol.  1  of  the  Arohsologia  Americana,  p.  805. 


is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  were  Welsh.  Welsh 
Indians  arc  creatures  of  the  imagination.'  He  means, 
undoubtedly,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  whole 
people  to  have  had  such  an  origin.  For  he  says,  'All 
Wales  could  not  have  furnished  such  a  population  as 
once  inhabited  this  section  of  the  conntrj'.  Wales  is  a 
little  nook  of  earth,  not  a  quarter  as  lai-ge  as  the  single 
state  of  Tennessee,  not  a  fiftieth  part  so  large  as  the 
tenitory  occupied  by  these  ancient  inhabitants,  who 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  millions.'  But  no  one 
assumes,  I  presume,  that  a  Welsh  ancestrj'  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  whole  of  the  ancient  people  of  this 
country.  Mr,  Catlin,  as  one,  mentions  only  a  com- 
paratively small  hibe  as  exhibiting  tlie  traits  of  such 
descent,  and  gives  his  reasons.  The  numerous  writers 
who  have  given  their  opinions,  aud  many  are  quoted, 
especially  in  Sir.  Haven's  invaluable  Review,  have 
mentioned  many  nations,  Asiatic  as  well  as  European, 
and  African,  and  Polynesian,  also,  as  furnishing  colo- 
nists. 

European  antiquaries  have,  of  late  years  peculiarly, 
expended  much  labor  in  opening  the  old  mounds  of 
the  remote  generations  of  men,  and  have,  as  our 
countiymen  and  fellow-inquirers  have  done,  gained  no 
small  infoiTuation  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  arts 
in  ancient  times.  Saxon  graves  have  been  opened 
extensively  in  England  for  this  purpose.  Of  these 
researches  interesting  accounts  have  been  giien,  espe- 
ually  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  CAJinEN  Socie- 
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ty,*  which  has  made  itself  so  widely  known  by  its 
numerous  publications  of  cuiious  literatm-e. 

In  fact,  as  regards  times  really  pre-historic,  into 
which  we  may  be  desirous  of  penetrating,  this  is  one' 
important  mean  of  information.  Hence,  the  opening 
of  mounds  in  our  own  country,  wMch  has  been  so 
frequent,  and  of  ^^hich  the  record  forms  no  small  pait 
of  our  antiquarian  publications.  Nor  is  it  the  least 
interesting,  although  our  curiositj'  has  so  seldom  been 
gratified. 

But  another  course  of  research  has  also  offered 
itself.  It  is  the  comparison  of  languages.  In  this  we 
have  reason,  my  respected  associates,  to  congi'atulate 
ourselves  on  what  has  been  effected  by  the  persever- 
ing studies  and  communications  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  and 
of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Pickering,  and 
others  who  have  labored  in  this  field.  Mr.  Gallatin's 
work  almost  fills  the  second  volume  of  our  Archffi- 
ologia  Americana,  as  the  Dissertation  of  Mi*.  Atwatek 
nearly  occupies  the  first.  The  early  attention  given 
to  both  these  soui'ces  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
Indian  population  of  our  Country,  previous  to  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  Virginia  and  the  Northern 
States,  from  England,  and  of  Canada  from  France, 
evinces  the  estimate  made  of  them  by  the  founders  of 
this  Society.  And  these  inquuies  admit  stUl  of  a 
farther  extension  —  though  it  may  be  difficult,  per- 
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haps,  to  find  gentlemen  of  that  peculiar  taste  and 
leisure  which  seem  necessary  to  a  progress  beyond 
what  is  effected  already. 

The  American  antiquary,  however,  needs  not,  and 
should  not,  confine  himself  to  these  narrow  bounds  — 
narrow,  I  mean,  in  reference  to  the  almost  boundless 
field  of  human  inquiry  —  although  the  field  we  have 
assumed  to  cultivate  extends  beyond  our  actual  reach. 
One  portion  of  it,  however,  seems  to  me  as  yet  unoc- 
cupied. There  is  a  part  of  the  population  of  Asia, 
which  has  been  but  sHghtly  noticed.  I  avail  myself 
of  the  language  of  a  Chinese  scholar,  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  Bridgmas,  one  of  the  missionaries  of  our  Ameri- 
can Board,  who,  writing  in  Shanghae,  says : 

'  At  the  present  day,  wild  or  half -civilized  men 
appear  scattered  in  small  families,  or  tribes,  thi'ough- 
out  almost  aU  Asia.  In  India  their  number  has  been 
estimated  at  sixteen  millions.  In  South-eastern  Asia 
they  are  probably  still  more  numerous,  and  are  known 
as  Karens,  Laos,  Shans,  &c.  They  are  found  also  in 
some  parts  of  China,'  naming  especially  six  of  its 
eighteen  provinces,  '  and  the  islands  of  Hainan  and 
Formosa.  Among  all  these  tribes,  the  Mi&u-tsze  are 
perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  our  attention.  These 
"  children  of  the  soil,"  seem  to  have  existed  here 
prior*  to  the  present  dominant  races,  and  are  noticed 


*  Tlila  nppears  to  bnie  been  the  opmio-n  of  the  Into  Dr.  Morriioi],  —  gee  hit  'View 
of  Chins,'  pnbliahed  1817,  p.  67,  Rnd  !0  agrees  with  tlio  theory  entertalneii  by  M. 
De  GuigDW,  who  logarded  the  incsilon  of  tbs  CImMM  tiatloa  u  originally  \ 
colony  from  Egypt. 
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in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Chinese,  in  language  quite 
descriptive  of  them  as  they  now  appeai-.  Some  of  the 
tribes  have  been  subdued,  and  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Imperial  Government  ;  others  are  wholly  inde-' 
pendent.  Our  information  regaiding  them,'  he  adds, 
'  comes  to  us  mainly  through  the  Chinese,  and  is  frag- 
mentary, being  found  in  small  treatises,  or  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  their  voluminous  miscellanies.' 
He  then  gives  sketches  of  eighty  two  several  bodies  of 
them,  translated  from  a  C'hinese  traveller's  notes, 
accompanied,  in  the  original  work,  with  drawings 
made  from  personal  observation.*  Of  one  of  these 
tribes,  or  clans,  he  observes,  that,  '  For  records  of 
events  they  use  pieces  of  cairved  or  notched  wood,' 
and  adds  in  a  note, '  this  is  an  interesting  vestige  of 
primitive  customs,  which  antiquarian  research  shows 
to  have  prevailed  in  almost  every  habitable  portion  of 
the  globe.  At  a  period  not  very  remote,  this  was  the 
only  kind  of  records  used  by  the  present  imperial 
family  of  China.  We  may  also  find  some  remains  of 
it  among  some  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere.' 

I  have  seen  no  distinct  account  of  the  language  or 
languages  spoken  by  these  several  tribes.  Nor,  as 
I  imagine,  have  they  been,  thus  far,  investigated  with 
much  care.  Here  and  there,  hints  are  occasionally 
given,  but,  while  the  languages  and  the  chai-acter  of 
the  greater  ruhng  nations  have  been  dwelt  upon,  these 
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several  peoples,  some  in  their  original  wildness,  and 
some  but  partially  civilized,  have  not  received  any 
pecnliar  attention  from  intelligent  and  observing 
travellers  ;  at  least,  the  attention  which  would  secure 
the  materials  necessary  foi-  making  the  comparisons 
we  deshe. 

But  still,  these  are  descendants  of  the  people,  to 
whom  the  ancient  mounds,  and  graves,  which  have 
been  opened  with  so  much  care  and  labor,  may  have 
owed  their  origiu,  in  times  unknown  and  unrecorded 
otherwise.  And  until  we  shall  have  reached  the 
means  of  comparison,  we  can  not  be  said  to  have  con- 
cluded intelhgently  that  the  early  population  of  the 
Western  Continent  was  wholly  independent  of  the  old. 
Nor  vnll  it  relieve  us  to  recur  to  the  Platonic  Atlantis 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  a  submerged  continent  of  the 
Pacific  ocean  on  the  other.  Tor  we  have  not  ex- 
hausted as  yet  the  broad  field  of  ethnology,  in  regard 
to  the  land  which  oceans  do  not  hide  from  us :  and 
many  of  the  Asiatic  dialects,  it  is  acknowledged,  are 
scarcely  kno>vn  to  us  except  by  name.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  those  mountain  tribes,  and  wandeiing, 
wild,  uncivilized  men,  who  have  not  been  specially 
visited  by  the  Eomish  or  Protestant  Missionaries, 

Before  turning  from  this  branch  of  inquiry,  I  would 
ofier  an  extract  ou  a  point  which  has  been  supposed  a 
peculiar  mark  stamped  on  our  native  Indians,  and 
without  a  parallel  on  the  other  continents.  In  a  com- 
munication made  to  the  Shanghai  Literary  and  Scien- 
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tific  Society,  by  Dr.  Macgowan,  it  is  stated,  that  the 
practice  of  flattening  the  head  existed  at  an  early 
period  in  the  East.  His  words  are :  '  In  the  records 
of  the  Han  dynasty,  and  subseqnently,  mention  is 
made  of  the  Shin-han,  a  Corean  tribe,  wlio  flattened 
the  heads  of  new  bom  children  with  stones.  Again, 
in  the  earhest  accoimts  of  the  Sulus,  who  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  China  in  f)36,  A.D,,  it  is  stated,  that  one  of 
the  customs  of  these  people  was,  flattening  the  heads 
of  infants.  The  practice  has  perhaps  become  obsolete 
in  those  countries  ;  nevertheless  traces  of  it  still  exist 
in  Eastern  Asia.'  To  this  he  adds,  '  The  custom, 
which  obtains  in  Siam,  Manchuria  and  Corea,  of 
keeping  infants  on  their  backs,  lashed  to  a  flat  board,* 
no  doubt  seems  to  give  unnatural  form  to  the  occiput, 
in  the  plastic  state  of  the  scidl  at  that  period.' f 

With  regard  to  personal  biography,  our  pnbhcations 
have  not  been  deficient.  Memorials  of  the  members  of 
the  '  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay '  might  be  with 
propriety  cited ;  and  those  which  embalm  the  characters 
of  deceased  oflicers  and  members  of  the  Society.  The 
publication  of  rare  tracts,  with  illustrative  notes,  forms 
no  small,  part  of  our  volumes.  And  the  Annual  Re- 
ports, rich  not  only  with  recorded  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  enlargement  of  hterary  treasures,  but  with  many 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  various  improvements,  and 
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noticea  of  existing  wants,  compete  with  the  actual 
volumes  of  '  Archieologia  Americana '  in  interest,  and 
deserve  the  honor  of  being  bound  up  in  decades  of 
years,  and  reckoned  with  them. 

But,  while  we  are  looking  on  our  own  progress 
with  some  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  let  us  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  increase  of  fellow  laborers  in  other 
associations,  during  the  periods  which  our  oivn  semi- 
centennial review  embraces.  The  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  which  dates  from  1743,  leads 
in  the  van.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  instituted  in  1780,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  Historical  Society  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  formed  in  179'2  ;  and  has  been  followed 
by  the  institution  of  several  more  in  this  and  other 
States,  having  in  riew  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  materials  of  local  history,  yet  looking  toward  the 
history  of  the  whole  country  ultimately.  N,  York  has 
its  Historical  Society,  in  great  activity,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society,  originally  enjoying  the  able 
presidency  of  ilr,  Gallatin,  and  pubhshing  the  result 
of  a  portion  of  his  philological  researches.  Hardly 
is  there  a  State,  indeed,  without  one  or  more  of  these 
associations.  And,  although  we  be  a  young  counti'y 
among  the  nations,  yet  the  general  progress  made,  as 
well  in  art  and  manufactures,  as  in  literature  and 
science,  until  the  shameful  outbreak  of  the  uncalled 
for,  distressing  and  destructive  rcbcUiou,  under  which 
we  suffer,  was  the  wonder  of  the  world.     Among  the 
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aids  of  our  progress,  in  a  literary  and  scientific  view 
especially,  must  be  reckoned  the  large  bequest  of  that 
noble  minded  Englishman,  by  which  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  been  founded  at  the  Capital  of  the 
Nation,  and  calls  for  and  disseminates  the  best  efforts 
of  the  best  endowed,  and  best  cultivated  minds  among 
us. 

In  one  of  the  annual  reports  mention  is  made  of  the 
comparatively  disadvantageous  location  of  the  seat  of 
our  Society,  which  would  be  better  placed  in  a  more 
populous  city,  where  members  of  the  association  could 
meet  in  greater  numbers,  and  be  excited  to  greater 
diligence,  and  mutually  aided  by  literary  intercourse. 
But  Worcester  is  larger  than  was  Boston  in  1 780.  Let 
its  citizens  then  be  thankful  for  this  wise  and  patriotic 
institution,  which  honors  its  founder  so  greatiy,  and 
distinguishes  this  growing  city.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered,  that  while  the  Academic  Fran9aise,  and  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres 
adorned  and  dignified  Paris,  the  seat  of  Government, 
Trevoux  in  France  was  the  seat  of  a  literary  asso- 
ciation, whose  '  Journal '  was  familiarly  quoted,  as  a 
highly  valuable  authority,  by  the  side  of  the  Acta 
Eruditorum;.  and  that  the  first  complete  Dictionary 
of  France,  in  8  folio  volumes,  bears  the  name  of 
Trevoux. 

But  have  we  then,  only  to  open  mounds,  dig  into 
Indian  graves,  investigate  Indian  languages,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  languages  of  other  peoples  of  the 
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earth,  and  thus  determine  the  origin  and  connexion 
of  our  ancient*  aborigines  ^  Is  this  to  be  considered 
the  only  field  in  which  the  American  Antiquary  can,  or 
ought  to  labor  ? 

Far  from  it.  For  here  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  ancient  Roman  freedman,  the  friend  of  SciPio,  and 
Lij,ius,  meets  us, 

'To  me,  as  man,  nought  human  is  indifferenti'" 

for  all  things  connected  with  our  nature  and  its  culti- 
vation should  be  accounted  worthy  of  human  regard, 
whatever  age,  clime  or  class  be  contemplated.  The 
American  Antiquary  hag  therefore  before  him  an  illi- 
mitable field  of  observation  and  research,  and  is  not 
likely  to  encounter  a  vacuity  in  his  objects  of  attention- 
Let  us  contemplate  this  more  fully. 

We  of  this  nation  have  ample  room  for  improve- 
ments in  every  department  of  human  effort.  And  this 
is  an  idea  strongly  impressed  on  almost  every  thinking 
mind  among  us.  The  inventive  powers  of  our  coun- 
trymen, their  industry,  still  and  perseverance  are 
prompted  by  it.  And  evei7  instance  of  success  en- 
courages the  impression  and  deepens  it.  It  charac- 
terises us  and  the  very  times  in  which  we  live.  And 
not  only  so,  but  it  appears  consonant  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Providence  in  our  past  history, 
present  condition,  and  future  hopes.  Hence  the  dis- 
position given  us  and  the  opportunity  enjoyed  by  us 
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I  nil  *  ns  »lisnum  poto.'     Ttrtnca. 
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coalesce  in  promoting  advancement  And  the  instruc- 
tions afforded  us  so  amply,  teach  us  in  what  true 
advancement  consists  —  not  in  heaps  of  unwieldy, 
unemployed  wealth,  nor  in  intellectual  acquisitions, 
unproductive  of  practical  uses  —  we  are  taught  to 
serve  God  and  our  fellow  men ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  our  estimate  of  human  worth,  not  by  the 
corrupt  fashion  of  a  vain  world,  but  by  the  revealed 
and  recorded  will  of  God. 

And  as  truth  is  older  than  error,  and  genuine  coin- 
age must  precede  the  counterfeit,  so  our  primitive 
tutelage,  if  we  follow  it,  for  I  am  addressing  men  of 
New  England,  *  puritan  by  birth,  though  cosmopolitan 
by  cultivation,'  will  teach  us  to  give  to  the  first  and 
greatest  objects  the  best  place  in  our  judgement  and 
pursuits.  We  shall  allow,  to  use  the  words  of  our 
respected  President  of  this  Society,  to  be  *  covered 
with  the  rust  of  age  and  neglect  the  chrysalis  form 
of  the  most  recent  vagaries  that  have  fluttered  before 
the  world,  to  improve  or  supersede  Divine  Revela- 
tion.' ♦ 

Now  where  is  a  nobler  subject  of  antiquarian  re- 
search than  in  the  illustrations  of  Biblical  literature  ? 
And  these  are  in  our  country  brought  before  the  young 
mind,  as  well  as  oflFered  to  the  adult.  The  discoveries 
made  in  Egypt,  which  have  rendered  Champollion, 
Lepsius,  Wn^KiNSON  illustrious,  —  those  which  have 

*  Report  of  the  Council,  Oct  1864,  p.  8. 
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honored  the  names  of  La  Borde  in  Idiuntea,  and  Leo- 
tard and  Rawlikson  in  the  neighborhood  of  Curdistan, 
at  the  bnried  ruins  of  Nineveh,  with  the  travels  of 
our  lamented  conntrjinan,  Eobinson,  in  Palestine  —  all 
these  are  famiHarised  to  our  youth  by  their  faithful 
teacher  in  the  Sabbath-schools,  So  also  does  the  He- 
brew poUty  and  history,  by  the  investigations  of  Jahn, 
receive  illustration  for  the  inquirer,  and  ecclesiastical 
hbtory  engages  the  student  in  the  earnest  disquisi- 
tions of  Xeandkr,  as  well  as  in  the  learned  pages 
of  MosHEiM,  or  Lardner,  or  the  evangelical  repre- 
sentations of  D'Aubigse',  Milner  and  Tholcck.  Of 
what  value  would  these  wiiters  be,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  antiquity  ?  And  how  is  this  knowledge 
to  be  gained  but,  oiiginally,  through  antiquarian 
research  ? 

In  fact,  the  information  to  be  gathered  from  almost 
all  sources,  and  on  almost  all  subjects,  interests  the 
American  Antiquary.  For  we  are  untiammeled  by 
old  and  arbitrai'y  institutions  dictated  authoritatively 
and  transmitted  by  irresponsible  power,  but  are  left  at 
liberty  to  moidd  our  own.  Of  this  priiilege  we  arc 
indeed,  fully  conscious,  and  hence  it  becomes  us  to 
search  for  and  ascertain  the  actual  operations  of  an- 
cient systems  and  governments,  in  order  to  direct  our 
own  voluntary  measures.  The  recorded  wisdom  of 
real  statesmen,  and  even  the  blunders  and  corruption 
of  mere  pretenders,  have  thus  theii*  use.  How  invalu- 
able   the    researches  of  him  who  shone  among   the 
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liradem  of  our  Revolutioii,  and  had  so  large  share  in 
t\w  ailministration  of  our  subsequent  independent 
Oov#?mmcnt,  John  Adabis,  in  his  *  Defence  of  the 
A  tnttricMi  Constitution/  What  documents  for  reflex- 
Um^  rrornparison,  action,  are  or  may  be  drawn  firom 
kuowUulffa  of  the  Ancient  Eepublics.  Nor  the  re- 
iiUfU^ly  ancient  alone.  Venice,  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
lnfMl  yuM  their  treasures  of  political  knowledge  to 
rt^\9u}t\\('iiu  America.  How  sagacious  the  provision  of 
iUh  (ifMi  tiHiru'd  of  these  republics,  that  ambassadors  in 
fnnAnu  i'iiuvin  ii)uill  feel  themselves  bound  to  transmit 
Ut  ttii^lr  inn ployers  accurate  and  ample  accounts  of 
lliu  imiUutn  to  wliich  they  are  accredited.  Of  those 
nN^(iUU\jf^  wo  now  possess  several,  showing  abihty, 
JtulK^^fnont,  Ntutintio  knowledge,  indeed,  materials  for 
Kuhlln^  jinblin  action.*  And  Switzerland  exhibits  to 
tiM  \\w  Mrnuul  Htrugglos  of  a  courageous  patriotism,  by 
wlii<'li,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  a  concentrated 
I'VdcMUil  (iovornniont,  its  existence  for  five  and  a  half 
(uuittuios  huH  been  assured ;  while  Holland  yields  us 
an  t»xuini)lc  of  patient,  persevering,  laborious  industry, 
obstinately  encountering  luitviral  disadvantages,  and 
making  frngal  use  of  every  accpiisition  for  the  promo- 
tion, ultimately,  of  the  general  gooil.  What  patriot  is 
not  interested  in  her  history  I  How  graceful  the 
tribute  paid  to  it  by  a  countryman  of  our  own,  an 
honored  member  of  this  Societv. 


*  S«e  A  Ho  yxA,  of  Ui(»t»  K(»ports«  pubUih«il  iu  1610,  in  Italian.  &c. 
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Now,  all  nations  have  their  antiquities;  that  is, 
indeed,  their  historic  documents.  And  these  demand, 
as  such,  and  receive  attention,  engrossing  the  labors  of 
multitudes,  whether  as  legislators,  historians,  biogra- 
phers, artists,  statists,  politicians ;  bo  that,  with  mis- 
cellaneous writers  added,  the  cultivators  of  knowledge 
have  before  them  a  growing  mass  of  subjects  and 
specifications.  Hence  Germany  is  said  to  issue  her 
annual  publications  of  more  than  14,000  volumes; 
France,  her's  exceeding  13,000 ;  and  England  4,500 
and  more.  And,  although  we  have  not  realised  it, 
China  has  produced  an  almost  incalculable  publication 
of  literary  productions,  as  well  as  men  of  information 
neai'ly  without  number.  Take  an  example,  for  in- 
stance, in  Ma-tou.vn-lin,  as  he  is  described  by  that  fine 
Chinese  scholar,  Abel-Resicsat,  in  the  incalculably 
valuable  '  Bibliotheque  Universelle,'  (respecting  which 
I  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Society,  that  a  copy  of 
it  em-iches  their  Library,  through  the  judicious  muni- 
ficence of  their  present  respected  President,)  the  work 
being  a  result  of  the  learned  application  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  France,  authenticated  by 
their  own  signatui-es.  How  such  works  grow  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that '  L'Art  de  verifier  lea  Dates,' 
published  in  a  single  4to.  volume,  about  the  middle  of 
the  IS""  century,  has  increased  to  44  volumes,  and 
foims  by  donation,*  a  part  of  your  Uterary  treasures. 


•  or  Mr.  Clnrkf  C.  Little,  of  Boston. 
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Ma-touan-un,  bom  in  the  13th  century  of  our  sera, 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  China. 
By  the  labors  of  twenty  years,  he  produced  his  prin- 
cipal work,  which  he  entitled  '  A  thorough  Investiga- 
tion of  Ancient  Monuments.'  '  His  purpose,'  observes 
the  biographer,  '  is  a  masterly  work  of  reason  and 
criticism.  He  examines  and  judges  with  impartiality 
the  works  of  a  similar  kind,  which  had  preceded  his 
own.  The  motives  which  led  him  to  write  he  then 
exhibits :  "  Even  the  best  historians  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  the  revolutions,  which  the  rise  and  fall  of 
different  dynasties  has  produced,  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired, in  regard  to  the  detail  of  events,  facts  relating  to 
literature,  natural  history,  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  administration  of  government.  Confuctus  had 
already  complained  of  the  want  of  authentic  monu- 
ments, which  hindered  him  from  knowing  fiilly  the 
customs  of  the  Hia  and  Chang  dynasties.  It  is  im- 
portant therefore  to  gather  up  or  preserve  all  those 
which  tune  has  spared,  the  substance  of  which  has  not 
already  entered  iato  the  course  of  regular  history." 
'  Such  remarks,'  continues  the  writer,  '  enable  us  to 
determiae  the  value  of  his  work ;  and,  in  regard  to  its 
extent,  and  the  number  and  diversity  of  its  articles,  it 
may  be  well  compared  to  our  own  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions^  which  it  excels  by  an  order 
and  method  forbidden  by  the  very  nature  of  academical 
collections.'  He  then  states  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  this  writer,  who  died  before  the  reign  of  the 
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third  Edward  of  England,  by  Visdelou,  D'Herbelot 
and  De  Gutgnes.* 

Of  such  a  character  and  use  we  may  regard  the 
County  Histories  which  have  been  produced  in  Great 
Britain,  and  of  which  a  verj^  considerable  number  en- 
riches, Gentlemen,  your  valuable  Library.f  These,  as 
it  has  been  well  observed,  in  one  of  the  past  annual 
Reports,  contain  occasional  notices  of  interest  to  many 
of  our  own  families  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Some,  mdccd,  of  our  trans-atlantic  relatives  accuse  us, 
republicans,  of  a  ready  desire  to  trace  our  genealogies 
to  men  distinguished  in  their  historj-,  though  it  be 
feudal  and  monaichical.  But  is  this  disposition  to 
be  wondered  at?  Is  it  not  extremely  natural^  Let  a 
man  peruse  the  details  of  Collins's,  Debrett's  or 
Bubke's  Peerages,  and  see  the  advantages  attached  to 
talent,  wealth,  successful  industrj',  and  even  warlike 
achievements,  and  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  pos- 
terity of  those  who  were  distinguished  by  either  of 
these,  —  and  then  ask  himself,  am  I  to  relinquish  all 
expectation  of  benefit,  moral  or  physical,  to  myself  or 


*  TheraDllipticntioaoflocalmeinariBli  ia  ChiDa  b  abanduit.  Dr.  Macoow- 
Aji  remitrks.  on  prengnting  the  catHlnguoi  of  two  prlfnto  llbrariet  lo  the  'North 
China  bmncta  of  the  Roy nl  A«lBt[a  Society,'  that  the  miacellaneoai  publicatians  (or 
the  siagle  provincii  in  vbich  be  lived  at  NiDgpo  '  would  itaelT  make  a  llbmr;  or 
leven  handred  volutnea.'  And  be  aeya,  that  ihe  similar  literary  prodnctloni  for  tbe 
whole  empire  cannot  number  much  lou  than  t«ii  tlioiuind  volumis  of  the  pamph- 
let foriD,  Into  wbicb  Cbinese  boDhi  are  dirided.    No.  3,  p.  ITl. 

t  Several  of  these  have  been  preacnled  by  Ibe  Hon.  Mr.  Saluban) ;  and 
it  it  to  be  hoped  thai  memberi  of  the  Society,  who  havo  it  in  their  power, 
will  lapply  the  collection  with  what  mBy  yet  bo  wanting,  at  great  ate  la  made 
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family,  because  I  live  in  a  community  which  prefer  to 
elect  to  office  the  candidates  of  their  own  choice  ?  It 
were  absurd  to  suppose  it.  Nor  is  it  less  absurd  to 
deny  that  there  are  some  distinctions  of  family  charac- 
ter, either  physical  or  moral,  which  are  observably 
descendible.  At  least,  if  we  may  legitimately  look 
back  to  a  distinguished  ancestry,  it  is  a  stimulant,  to 
possess  and  maintain  the  distinction.  Let  us  not  then 
blush  at  the  growing  numbers  of  Family  Memoirs,  nor 
wonder  that  our  public  libraries  are  diligently  resorted 
to  for  their  completion.  Our  own  Librarian  can , 
inform  us  how  diligently. 

Since  the  institution  of  this  Society,  two  associations 
have  been  formed  in  England,  beside  that  which  has 
been,  from  its  origin,  appropriately  '  Antiquarian,'  of  a 
similar  character  and  tendency  with  our's.  I  allude 
to  the  Camden  Society,  and  to  that  which  derives 
its  designation  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Matthew  Parker,  whose  antiquarian  partialities  have 
won  for  him  the  distinction.  The  latter  of  these, 
called  the  Parker  Society,  occupies  itself  with  the 
ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  reproduction  of  its  venerated  authorities. 
The  former,  taking  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish Antiquary,  has  issued  a  long  series  of  rare  and 
interesting  works  illustrative  of  various  branches  of 
historic  lore.  The  existence  and  operation  of  these 
Societies  show  demonstratively  the  estimation  in  which 
such  research  is  held. 


Indeed,  in  any  country  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  whatever  is  needed  for  the  knowledge  of  its 
histoi^  commend  themselves  to  the  thonghtful  and 
patriotic.  And  history  is  a  theme  of  extensive  rela- 
tions. Agriculture  and  navigation,  engineering  and 
architecture,  education,  the  arts  and  sciences,  religious 
belief  and  practice,  law  and  government,  geography  and 
numismatics,  affairs  of  church  and  state,  and  all  the 
investigations  of  an  impartial  and  candid  biography  go 
to  form  the  catalogue  of  its  departments.  Nor  is  pro- 
gress in  mineralogy,  chemistry,  medical  theory  and 
practice,  botany  and  horticulture  to  be  overlooked. 
The  American  Antiquary  has  an  Introduction  to  an 
encyclopedia  of  articles. 

A  set  of  the  Leitres,  edifiantes  et  curieuaes,  has  been 
presented  to  us  by  a  member  of  the  Society,*  an 
inhabitant  of  this  city.  And  I  take  libertj'  in  noticing 
it,  to  refer  to  the  cause  of  Missions,  in  which  our  own 
country  has  taken  so  deep  an  interest  and  so  honora- 
ble. Indeed  I  know  not  a  more  pleasant  reflexion, 
in  the  midst  of  the  distressing  scenes  of  domestic  war- 
fare under  which  we  suffer,  than  that,  while  these 
scenes  are  transpiring,  the  cause  of  CHRIST  and 
Christian  civilization  is  still  permitted  to  advance.  It 
is  a  cause  for  gratitude  that  these  labors  were  under- 
taken. Their  success  demands  still  greater  gratitude. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  devout  and  thankful  commemora- 


•  PraiBnled  by  F.  W.  P»iaB,  Bwi. 
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tiou,  that  as  a  cro\vn  of  the  efforts  made  with  regard 
to  UBinstructed  heathens,  and  that  for  between  foily 
and  fiftj'  years,  a  nation,  small  though  it  be,  has  been 
moulded  into  Christian  form,  and  is  pursuing  a  course 
dictated,  in  the  main,  by  Christian  piinciple.  I  allude 
to  tlie  Sandwich  Islands.  There,  by  the  blessing  of 
GOD  on  the  discreet  and  earnest  efforts  of  Protestant 
missionaries,  sent  out  and  sustained  by  the  American 
Board,  churches  have  been  organised,  houses  of  wor- 
ship built,  schools  established,  and  other  advantages  of 
Christian  intercourse  enjoyed,  so  far,  that  now  the 
maintenance  of  them  is  entrusted  mainly  to  native 
energy.  The  Grospel,  which  has  been  planted  there 
by  the  American  Board,  is  maintained  by  native  devo- 
tion and  expence.  And  many  of  those  who  have  been 
aided  to  embrace  it,  by  the  instnimentalitj'  of  foreign 
Christian  beneficence,  are  now  engaged  in  communi- 
cating, the  blessing  to  islanders  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  as 
destitute  as  they  themselves  once  were.  Surely,  one 
branch  of  antiquarian  notice  may  well  be,  the  ascer- 
taining and  recording  of  the  advances  which  are  made 
by  the  '  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,'  until  they 
shall  cover  the  earth.  An  ijiteresting  book  exists,  pub- 
lished nearly  a  century  and  half  ago,  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  such  progress.  It  is  entitled, '  The  Light 
of  the  Gospel  rising  on  the  Whole  World.* '    It  might 


^ 


•  '  SolntBria  Lux  Evaiigelli  loti  Orbi  exorieDs,'  4>-  Uamburg,  1731.  It  wu 
Bompiled  by  Fabriciia,  Bad  a  copy  o(  it  belongs  to  the  Libru-y  of  the  A.  B.  C.  V,  IS. 
Thit  Hiocdktion  <■  to  bold  Iti  naxt  uinaal  mealing  in  tha  city  of  WDreeiler. 
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be  well  if  this  work  were  translated  from  its  original 
Latin,  and  continued  to  tlie  present  day. 

I  must  not  omit,  Gentlemen,  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  judicious  and  faithful  care  that  has  ever  been  taken 
in  relation  to  the  funds  of  this  Society.  These  have 
served  to  pApetuate  it.  .'\nd  they  remind  us  con- 
stantly of  the  obligation  aud  responsibility  laid  on  us 
by  the  liberality,  foresight  and  pubhc  devotion  of  the 
Founder  and  fu'st  President.  Ilia  wealth  was  earned 
by  personal  toil,  managed  and  increased  by  persever- 
ing economy,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  publicly  de- 
voted, in  what  is  intrusted  to  our  husbandr)'  for  the 
good  of  a  country  he  loved,  and,  practically,  the  per- 
petuation of  a  government  for  which  he  showed 
constantly  a  loyal  predilection. 

.\nd  this  reminds  me  to  remark,  that  '  antiquarian ' 
as  our  pursuits  and  labors  may  be,  we  should  not 
forget,  that  the  time  is  coming,  when  we,  with  the 
generations  before  us,  shall  be  the  ancients.  Do  we 
sedulously  inquire  into  the  character  and  conduct  of  our 
predecessors  ?  Our  posterity  or  successors  may,  with 
equal  engagedness  and  interest,  inquire  about  ns.  The 
times  in  which  we  live  are  trying  men's  souls.  Private 
pique  and  falsehood,  puhlic  treason  and  robbery, 
personal  violence  and  cruelty  have  made  awful  havoc 
on  the  predicted  and  expected  happiness  of  our 
countrj'.*     The  public  press  —  and  almost  everything 
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is  printed  —  reveals  upon  its  face  the  character  of  the 
times.  Future  generations  will  scan  the  record.  How 
important  that  they  should  have  the  means  of  knowing 
truth! 

In  this  view,  the  bestowal  on  our  Library  of  the 
voluminous  collection  of  printed  documeJls  respecting 
the  fratricidal  war  which  is  now  waging,  a  collection 
made  by  a  respected  member  of  our  Society,*  with 
the  accepted  offer  of  continuing  it,  demands  a  grateful 
recognition.  For  party  spirit  tempts  to  misrepresenta- 
tion. No  one  man  can  be  competent  to  see,  hear  and 
know  all  things.  But  the  relations  of  .different  observ- 
ers may  be  subsequently  compared  ;  and  truth  may  be 
elicited,  when  its  documents  are  faithfully  treasured 
up. 

How  eagerly,  then,  should  documents  be  sought, 
how  carefully  treasured!  A  public  repository  for 
them  may  become,  in  after  ages,  if  not  now,  a  public 
blessing  —  serving  to  keep  the  generations  to  come 
vigilant  and  virtuous,  patriotic,  loyal  and  true  to  prin- 
ciple, capable  of  self  control,  reverencing  and  obeying 
law,  impartial  and  candid  in  forming  opinion,  fearless 
in  maintaining  it  when  it  is  correctly  formed.     But 


was  printed  iu  1808.  It  professes  to  have  been  written  in  1872,  and  has  the  imprint 
of  1901.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  from  a  father  to  his  son,  containing  an 
account  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Union  bjt  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States, 
which  had  adopted  a  monarchical  government,  under  the  protection  of  France. 
Meanwhile  the  North-eastern  States  had  become  annexed  to  Canada,  under  the 
monarchical  government  of  an  English  prince;  and  a  republic,  called  the  "  Illinois," 
had  been  established  at  the  West. 

•  Mr.  Pickering  Dodge,    Fourteen  volumes  have  been  received. 


allow  me  to  express  an  apprehension  which  has 
weighed  on  my  mind  with  force  :  our  countrymen,  in 
whom  the  power  of  choosing  candidates  for  office 
resides,  are  so  accustomed  to  use  every  freedom  with 
character  during  the  canvass,  that,  when  candidates 
become  office-holders,  the  people  too  frequently  use 
the  same  liberty  still,  and  the  consequence  is  ruin- 
ous. The  respect  duo  to  office,  ci\'ic  as  it  should  be, 
is  then  maintainable  only  by  martial  law.  Let  us 
hope  that  even  this  deprecated  war  may,  in  habitu- 
ating the  necessity  of  discipline  and  obedience,  pro- 
duce a  benefit.  For  although  it  seems  forgotten 
among  us,  there  can  be  ti'eason  against  a  republican 
government  as  well  as  against  a  monarchy.  What 
government  more  jealous  than  the  old  Republic  of 
Venice  1 

Hardly  need  I  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  '  gather  and  keep '  the  multifaiious  docu- 
ments to  which  allusion  has  been  made  ;  they  must  be 
accessible,  if  it  be  expected  that  public  utility  shall 
be  advanced  by  them.  And  so  we  make  them.  Yet 
I  beg  lea\'e  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  American  Society, 
which  demands  this,  compared  with  Chinese  exclu- 
siveness,  was  never  more  impressed  on  my  mind,  than 
on  reading  the  fact,*  that  the  Fan  library  contains 
4094  works,  comprising  53,799  volumes,  and  that 
each  member  of  the  clan,  or  family,  of  that  name, 
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keeps  a  key  to  his  own  lock,  so  that  the  place  can  be 
opened  ooly  by  consent  of  all,  and  the  rule  is  that  it 
shall  be  opened  only  in  the  presence  of  all.  And  it 
is  added,  '  The  rooms  are  opened  but  once  a  year,  at 
the  close  of  the  damp  season,  when  those  who  have 
any  regard  for  books  expose  them  to  the  sun.'  May 
the  coming  half  century  Leave  ou  the  pubUc  mind  hi 
this  communitj'  a  far  better  impression  of  the  useful- 
ness of  our  growing  collection,  than  the  Fan  family, 
or  clan,  could  give  of  theu-s,  were  their  account  of  it 
to  embrace  a  whole  hundred  years  or  more. 

Our  field,  I  think  we  must  be  convuiced,  is  literally, 
the  world ;  whatever  man  has  done  in  it  also,  and 
what  he  ought  to  do,  or  might  have  done  —  and  what 
he  wished  or  designed  to  do,  but  did  not  accomphsh, 
leading  for  others  the  task  of  effecting.  .\nd  let  us 
not  fear  to  contemplate  a  view  so  vast,  or  to  investi- 
gate, fairly  and  honestly,  whatever  it  presents.  I 
know  that  some  laborious  researches  have  resulted  in 
deism,  if  not  atheism.  And,  perhaps,  at  no  past  period, 
since  the  inti'oduction  of  Christianity,  as  a  system  of 
belief  and  practice,  has  infideUty  shown  a  bolder  front ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  truth  is  more  ancient 
than  en'or : 

'Truth  against  all  the  world,'  was  the  motto  of  the 
ancient  British  bards.  The  consistent  antiquary  be- 
lieves in  '  the  Ancient  of  days,'  And  to  the  ques- 
tion, '  what  is  truth  ? '  He,  who  is  '  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life,'  replies,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  truth. 
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And  I  feel  willing  to  adopt  the  language  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  and  say :  '  I,  who  cannot  help  believing 
the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  from  the  undisputed  anti- 
quity and  manifest  completion  of  many  prophesies, 
especially  those  of  Isaiah,  in  the  only  person  recorded 
in  history,  to  whom  they  are  applicable ;  am  obliged 
of  course  to  believe  the  sanctity  of  the  venerable 
books,  to  which  that  sacred  person  refers  as  genuine  ; 
but,'  he  adds, '  it  is  not  the  truth  of  our  national  reli- 
gion, as  such,  that  I  have  at  heart:  it  is  truth  itself,; 
and  if  any  cool  unbiased  reasoner  ^vill  clearly  convince 
me,  that  Moses  drew  his  narrative  through  Egyptian 
conduits  from  the  primeval  fountains  of  Indian  litera- 
ture, I  shall  esteem  him  as  a  friend  for  having  weeded 
my  mind  from  a  capital  error,  and  promise  to  stand 
among  the  foremost  in  assisting  to  circulate  the  truth, 
which  he  has  ascertained.'  • 

But  I  cannot  close  without  some  further  allusion  to 
oui*  Country,  and  to  our  hopes.  And  what  is  history, 
but  the  development  of  GOD's  proridence  in  ment 
Thera  He  uses  as  Ilis  instruments,  moulding  them  to 
His  will ;  and  in  Hia  mercy,  wisdom  and  justice,  car- 
ries on  His  own  holy  designs  —  the  Bible,  as  the 
sagacious  bishop  Butler  remarks, '  differing  from  ail 
other  books  except  such  as  are  borrowed  from  itself, 
in  this,  that  it  represents  the  world  as  GOD's  world, 
and  GOD  as  ever  working  in  it.'     If  so,  it  concerns  us 
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to  *  acquaint  ourselves  with  Him.'  And  for  this  we 
have  ample  means  as  well  as  sufficient  motives,  apply- 
ing equally  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  If,  .then,  as. 
a  people,  we  seek  unto  GOD,  and  obey  and.  glorify 
Him,  He  will  sanctify  to  our  good  the  evils  we  now 
suflFer,  and  verify,  in  regard  to  our  Country,  that  ex- 
pression of  an  ancient  heathen  poet, 

'  Merges  profando,  palchrior  evenit ; ' 
Though  plunged  beneath  the  waves,  she  rises  still  more  fair. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL    MEETING,    APRIL    27,    1864,    AT    THE    HALL    OF    THE 

AMERICAN    ACADEMY,    IN   BOSTON. 


Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  record  of  the  last  meeting. 

Hon.  Ira  ^L  B^vrton  read  the  Report  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  Report 

The  Librarian  read  his  Report. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  these 
Reports  were  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Publishing 
Committee  for  publication. 

.  On  motion  of  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  it  was 
voted  that  the  President  be  requested  to  propose  a 
resolution  in  reference  to  the  recent  commemoration 
of  the  tercentennial  birthday  of  Shakspeare. 

Whereupon  the  following  resolution  was  oflFered 
by  President  Salisbury:  — 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
in  this  meeting,  four  days  subsequent  to  the  tercen- 
tenary anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Shakspeare, 
desire  to  inscribe  on  their  records  a  brief  recognition 


of  his  fellowship  and  pre-eminence  in  the  labors  for 
which  this  association  was  formed ;  as  an  antiquary 
of  curious  and  recondite  research ;  as  a  historian  of 
widely  spread  and  enduring  authority ;  as  a  philolo- 
gist and  rhetorician,  who  still  rules  in  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  English  tongue ;  and  as  a  phi- 
losopher, whose  teachings  are  — 

"  Musical  as  is  Apollo's.  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." 

And  this  Society  would  add  to  the  acts  of  comme- 
moration so  freely  offered  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  the  acknowledgment  of  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  gift  of  this  wonderful  man. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Kali:,  after  a  few  striking  and 
eloquent  remarks,  moved  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion ;  and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Judge  Thomas. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis, 
the  members  of  the  Society  rose  from  their  seats 
while  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  recommended  by 
the  Council  for  election  to  membership,  —  Ashbel 
Woodward,  M.D.,  of  Franklin,  Conn. ;  Hon.  WiUiam 
Willis,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  President  Martin  B.  Ander- 
son, of  Rochester  University,  N.Y. ;  Alexander  S. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  vote  by  ballot  on  these 
nominations,  and  the  gentlemen  proposed  were  unani- 
mously elected. 


Charles  Folsom,  Esq.,  laid  before  the  Society  a 
copy  of  an  imperfect  Latin  inscription  on  a  piece  of 
copper  found  at  Castine,  Me.,  bearing  date  June  8, 
1648.  This  tablet,  which  was  ingeniously  explained 
by  Mr.  Folsom,  was  apparently  prepared  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  foundation  of  a  Capuchin  chapel. 

Mr.  Folsom  and  Mr.  Deane  were  requested  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject,  to  be  printed  with 
the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

Voted^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered 
to  the  American  Academy  for  their  courtesy  in  grant- 
ing the  use  of  their  room  for  this  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

EDWARD  MELLEN, 

Recordiny  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


It  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  By-laws  of  this  Society, 
that  the  Council  shall  make  a  Semi-annual  Report  of 
their  doings ;  of  the  investment  of  the  funds,  and  the 
state  of  the  cabinet,  library,  and  other  property  of 
the  Society. 

In  consequence  of  the  declination  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Chapin  to  serve  the  Society  further  as  its 
Treasurer,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  was  elected  in  his  place.  With  a  view  to 
the  transfer  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  to  the  new 
Treasurer,  the  Auditors  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  their  investments,  and  reported  to  the  Council, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  same  were  safe  and  satis- 
factory. A  reference  to  the  Treasurer's  Report  will 
show  that  the  aggregate  of  the  four  funds  amounts 
to  forty-four  thousand  two  hundred  sixty-seven  dol- 
lars fifty-six  cents. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  these  funds  are  invested 
in  stocks  of  Boston  and  Worcester  banks,  deemed 
entirely  secure.      The  Treasurer  reports   all   stocks 


specifically,  and  they  invite  the  attention  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  residue  of  our  funds  is  invested  in  notes,  bonds, 
and  mortgages.  In  view  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
that  actions  agaiust  the  executors  and  administrators 
of  deceased  persons  are  barred  by  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  the  Auditors  recoraraeuded  that  the  Treasurer 
be  instructed,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  a  mortgagor, 
to  require  jiersonal  security  in  addition  to  the  lien 
upon  real  estate  ;  and  the  recommendation  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Council  as  a  standing  rule  of  the  Board. 
As  an  act  of  justice  for  the  care  and  vigilance  of  our 
predecessors  in  securing  the  funds  of  this  Institution, 
we  take  the  liberty  to  report  the  remark  of  our 
honored  Vice-President,  resident  at  Worcester,  who 
has  been  an  active  member  of  this  Society  from  the 
beginning  in  1812,  that  "  he  did  not  believe  it  had 
ever  lost  a  doUai'."  We  refrain  from  making  an 
obvious  improvement  from  these  facts.  We  ti'ust 
they  will  not  discQurage  the  liberal  inclinations  of 
any  of  our  friends  towards  this  Institution. 

As  to  the  hbrary,  cabinet,  aud  other  property  of 
the  Society,  we  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  Report 
of  the  Librarian,  and  to  adopt  it  as  a  pait  of  our 
own.  The  hbrary  has  always  been  the  prime  object 
of  the  attention  of  the  CouncU.  It  contains  about 
thirty-five  thousand  volumes ;  and,  though  smaller 
than  some  other  libraries  in  the  country,  few  exceed 
it  in  interest  and  value. 


Wv  are  not  unmindful  of  the  provision  made  by 
tho  founder  of  this  Society  for  making  collections 
and  upholding  a  cabinet,  properly  so  called.  But  by 
this  wo  cannot  suppose  that  Dr.  Thomas  intended 
to  pn>vidc  for  a  museum  to  gratif^'  public  curiosity; 
but  nithcr  to  invite  contributions  of  coins,  medals, 
and  other  ailicles,  that  should  serve  to  illustrate 
American  archaeology.  Such  contributions  will  al- 
ways be  gratefully  received  and  carefully  preserved. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  pardonable  for  the  Council  to 
advert  with  some  self-satisfaction  to  the  successful 
semi-centennial  gathering  of  this  Societ}'  at  Worces- 
ter in  October  last ;  but  we  choose  rather  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  increasing  prevalence  of  such 
p(*riodical  commemorations  of  events  in  all  our  civil, 
n^ligious,  and  literary  associations.  They  are  not 
only  conferring  present  social  benefits,  but  adding 
much  to  the  authentic  materials  for  ancient  as  well 
as  cuiTent  history. 

Su(*h  a  commemoration,  now  transpiring  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Avon  in  our  fatherland,  will  at  once 
iHcwv  to  the  minds  of  all.  The  Council  have  learnt 
with  nuich  satisfaction,  that  the  event  has  been  made 
tljc^  subject  of  respectful  notice  by  the  various  literary 
Noc-ic»ties  of  our  country,  and  especially  by  our  two 
kindred  associations  in  this  city.  The  President  of 
the  senior  association,  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
Socitrty,  has  made  appropriate  allusion  to  the  occa- 
sion in  eloquent  remarks,  which  we  could  cheerfidly 


adopt  as  our  own ;  while  the  other,  on  the  93d  in- 
stant, signalized  it  by  a  successful  gathering  at  the 
Capitol  of  the  Commonwealth, 

Though,  in  oue  sense,  the  objects  of  the  commemo- 
ration refen-ed  to  are  not  akin  to  our  own,  in  another 
they  are  congenial  with  the  pursuits  of  every  associa- 
tion, whether  of  art,  science,  or  literature,  where  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
charm  that  has  fastened  upon  the  popular  mind 
many  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  history,  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  nearly  contempora- 
neous version  of  our  Sacred  Scriptures  (and  we  deem 
the  connection,  in  the  present  instance,  no  profani- 
ty), are  the  muniments  set  for  the  defence  of  the 
purity  of  the  English  language.  As  such,  they  are 
both  entitled  to  the  respect  and  sedulous  attention 
once  itrged  to  the  Grecian  exemplars:' — 


late  diuriia." 


Lord  Bacon,  the  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  in 
composing  his  "  Novum  Oi^anum "  and  other  philo- 
sophical writings,  found  it  convenient  to  use  the  pre- 
cise and  compact  Latin,  instead  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  it  then  existed.  Since  the  time  of  Bacon, 
as  a  matter  of  taste,  Milton  and  some  other  English 
authors  have  occasionally  invested  their  works  in  the 
same  classic  dress.  But  all  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  qiute  unnecessary ;  that,  both  in 
science  and  literature,  it  ia  better  to  follow  the  ancient 
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models  of  our  own  language,  strengthened  and  en- 
riched as  it  is  by  appropriate  accretions  from  almost 
all  other  languages,  ancient  and  modem. 

For  ourselves,  we  find  little  scope  for  the  ornaments 
of  rhetoric  in  our  appropriate  investigations  of  an- 
cient facts  and  truths,  sometimes  sufiiciently  abstruse ; 
and  we  invoke  but  little  aid,  except  what  we  derive 
from  the  strength  and  precision  of  our  own  language. 
Yet  on  suitable  occasions,  especially  for  the  pm^pose 
of  illustration,  we  would  not  eschew  Tthose  beautiful 
forms  of  thought  and  sentiment  of  which  Shakspeare 
affords  the  great  storehouse.  To  do  so,  would  be 
like  the  geologist,  who,  in  his  explorations  of  the 
interior  strata  of  the  earth,  should  close  his  eyes  to 
the  garniture  that  adorns  its  surface.  He  would 
deserve  to  be  buried  in  the  debris  of  his  subter- 
ranean explorations.  For  like  conduct  of.  our  part, 
we  should  deserve  but  little  better  fate. 

We  would  therefore  very  cordially  unite  with  all 
others  in  an  aspiration  for  the  success  of  those  who 
are  at  this  hour  signalizing  the  three  hundredth  birth- 
day of  the  great  benefactor  of  letters,  —  the  "  immor- 
tal Bard  of  Avon." 

In  addition  to  the  matters  on  which  the  Council  are 
required  to  make  a  Semi-annual  Report,  they  have 
frequently  taken  the  Uberty  to  suggest  subjects  deemed 
worthy  of  the  special  consideration  of  the  members 
of  this  Society.  Amongst  those  subjects,  the  origin 
of   the    aborigines    of   this    continent  has   received 
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much  attention.  The  settlement  of  their  Bucceesors, 
the  Latin  and  ^^uglo-Saxon  races,  has  also  received 
much  attention,  and  with  better  success.  In  the 
department  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
settlement  of  New  England,  this  Society  has  per- 
formed its  full  share  of  valuable  service.  Had  it 
contributed  nothing  but  the  learned  tract  of  our  Li- 
brarian upon  the  history  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Massachusetts  Bay,  found  in  the  third  volume 
of  our  Transactions,  our  Society  would  be  entitled,  at 
least,  to  honorable  mention. 

In  alluding  to  this  subject  in  the  Eeport  of  the 
Council  made  in  this  city  in  the  spring  of  1862,  they 
took  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  some  account  of  the 
French  Protestant  element  of  om-  population  was 
worthy  of  attention.  Some  facts  were  presented  in 
relation  to  the  imraigration  and  settlement  of  that 
people  in  New  England,  with  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  the  state  of  the  country  would  soon  admit 
of  those  local  researches  indispensably  necessary  for 
any  satisfactory  account  of  the  more  populous  settle- 
ments in  the  southerly  part  of  our  Union.  The 
Council  hardly  need  say,  their  hope  in  that  particular 
has  been  disappointed  ;  that  there  remains  to  be 
performed,  in  that  part  of  our  common  country,  a 
duty  of  patriotism  very  different  from  that  of  literary 
research  and  amusement. 

But,  though  the  Council  are  unable  to  report  the 
addition  of  facts  they  had  hoped  to  derive  from  local 
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research,  they  notice  with  satisfaction  the  increased 
attention  to  this  department  of  our  early  history  that 
promises  gratifying  results.  The  "  Continental  Month- 
ly," a  respectable  journal  published  in  New  York, 
has  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Huguenots  settled  in  America.  We  are  not,  at 
present,  advised  as  to  the  authorship  of  tlie  articles ; 
but  an  interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject,  that  pro- 
mises an  advantageous  investigation  of  it. 

The  Council  have  recently  been  gratified  in  the 
receipt  of  the  collections  of  "The  Ulster  Historical 
Society."  The  principal  seat  of  the  operations  of  this 
young  and  vigorous  society  appears  to  be  at  Kings- 
ton, the  shire-town  of  Ulster  County,  N.Y.,  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson,  one  hundred  miles  above 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
collections,  there  is  an  interesting  commimication  from 
the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Stitt,  of  New  Paltz  in  that  coun- 
ty, giving  a  "  History  of  the  Huguenot  Chmxli  and 
Settlement"  at  that  place.  He  states  the  before- 
unnoticed  if  not  unknown  fact,  that  the  Huguenots 
co-operated  with  the  Dutch  in  the  settlement  of  the 
coimty  of  Ulster.  The  first  emigrants  were  from  the 
German  Palatinate  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  they 
had  sought  a  refuge  from  persecution  in  France. 
About  the  year  1660,  these  emigrants  sat  down  at 
Kingston.  But  a  larger  company  followed  them  in 
1677 :  they  purchased  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the 
Wallkill   of  the  Indians,  and  there  commenced  the 
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aettlement  of  which  Mr.  Stift  gives  his  interesting 
history. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  notice  this  history  fur- 
ther, at  present:  we  would,  however,  state  one  fact 
appearing  in  the  course  of  it,  —  that  the  church 
at  Xew  Paltz  was  oi^ariizcd  Jan.  22,  1683,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Daille,  tlien  the  minister  of 
the  French  Church  in  New  York.  Mr.  Daille  con- 
tinued to  minister  in  New  York,  and  occasionally  at 
New  PaltK,  till  1696,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  and 
assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  French  Protestant  Church 
there.  These  facts  correct  the  common  but  erroneous 
impression,  that  Mr.  Daille  was  one  of  the  company 
brought  over  from  England  to  Boston  by  Gov.  Dud- 
ley in  168.5. 

Of  the  Huguenot  emigrants  to  America,  we  know 
but  little  till  after  their  anival  upon  our  shores.  We 
know,  only  generally,  that  they  were  persecuted  Pro- 
testants in  France,  recognizing  their  countryman, 
John  Calvin,  as  their  religious  exemplar,  and  like  him 
compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in  neighboring  Protestant 
States.  It  is  a  common  impression,  that  their  escape 
did  not  take  place  till  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  in  1685  ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  resulting 
probably  from  the  fact,  that  theii-  priudpal  emigra- 
tions from  England  to  America  were  made  at  about 
that  period.  The  more  correct  date  for  the  com- 
mencement of  their  exodus  from  France  would  be 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572.      Some 
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respite  was  had  from  their  persecutions,  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  Henry  IV., 
in  1598 :  but,  under  his  successors,  that  edict  became 
a  dead  letter;  persecutions  were  revived;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  most  stringent  restraints  upon  emi- 
gration as  early  as  1669,  it  continued  in  great  numbers 
long  before  the  formal  registration  of  the  revoking 
edict  in  1685. 

Their  emigration,  or  rather  their  escape  frdm  France, 
was  no  doubt  principally  to  the  contiguous  Protestant 
States  of  Germany,  and  from  thence  to  Holland  and 
England.  The  fullest  and  most  reliable  information 
we  have  as  to  these  various  removes  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  History  of  the  Huguenots,"  by  Weiss.  He  gained 
his  information  by  actually  visiting  the  places  of  their 
temporary  sojourn,  and  availing  himself  of  all  the 
lights  that  local  records  and  reliable  traditions  could 
afford.  He  visited  England ;  but  he  did  not  extend 
his  researches  to  America.  Had  he  done  so,  the 
labor  of  tracing  the  emigration  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants to  this  continent,  and  their  settlement  here, 
would  now  be  greatly  alleviated. 

We  know  more,  probably,  of  the  Huguenot  emi- 
gration to  America,  from  Rochclle  in  the  south  of 
France,  than  from  any  other  known  point  in  the 
kingdom.  This  fact  results  from  various  causes : 
first  of  all,  that  Rochelle  was  the  stronghold  of 
French  Protestantism,  and  enjoyed  the  special  hostility 
of  the  great  minister  of  Louis  XHI.,  Cardinal  Riche- 


lieu,  and  thus  secured  the  notice  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  Protestant  world.  But  more  especially. 
because  a  considerable  portion  of  the  refugees  from 
that  city  to  the  northerly  pai't  of  the  English  Colonies 
of  America,  came  by  way  of  England.  By  that 
means,  we  ascertain  with  satisfactory  certainty,  that 
the  French  brought  over  from  England  by  Gov.  Dud- 
ley and  company  in  1685,  as  well  as  other  immigrants 
to  New  England  and  Jsew  York,  were  from  llocbelle 
or  its  vicinity.  But  little  is  known,  or  probably  ever 
will  be  known,  of  the  personal  and  local  history  of 
these  emigrants  before  their  departure  from  their 
native  country.  Though  after  their  enlargement  from 
religious  tjTaimy,  many  of  them,  with  their  doscend- 
-  ants,  became  distinguished  for  their  intelligence  and 
ciric  virtues,  such  distinction,  under  the  circumstances 
of  their  position  at  their  native  homes,  was  simply  an 
impossibility ;  and  only  sUght  traces  of  their  humble 
personal  history  could  there  be  expected. 

By  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  while  the 
Protestant  clergy  were  bauished,  the  emigration  of 
the  common  people  was  again  prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties.  If  attempted,  it  must  be  done 
with  the  utmost  secrecy.  In  the  south  of  France,  and 
especially  in  Kochelle  and  vieinit},  the  people  were 
under  the  strictest  Bur\eillance  of  a  mounted  and 
armed  police  called  "  dragoons."  They  invaded  the 
inmost  privacies  of  social  and  domestic  life.  Hence, 
in  the   instance   of  the  family  of  Mr.  Germain  of 
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Rochelle,  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes  in  his 
account  of  the  French  settlement  at  New  Oxford, 
when  notice  was  given  them  that  they  must  be  ready 
to  depart  by  a  given  hour,  no  apparent  preparation 
was  made  for  the  event,  but  even  the  kitchen,  instead 
of  indicating  an  approaching  flight,  exhibited  the 
accustomed  marks  of  preparation  for  their  humble 
repast.  The  difliculty  in  ti*acing  the  progress  of  emi- 
gration under  such  circumstances  is  palpable.  Mr. 
Gel-main  was  one  of  the  company,  who,  in  some  way 
or  other,  reached  England,  and  were  brought  over 
by  Gov.  Dudley  to  Boston ;  and  we  should  be  most 
happy  to  know,  what  we  shall  always  probably  be  ig- 
norant of,  how  they  escaped  from  their  humble  but 
pleasant  homes,  —  whether  by  some  friendly  craft 
reposmg  on  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Rochelle,  or  by 
way  of  their  friends  at  Geneva,  down  the  Rhine  to 
Holland,  and  from  thence  to  England.  When  at 
Paris,  we  have  thought  of  an  excursion  to  Rochelle  to 
learn  something  more  of  the  interesting  people  who 
from  thence  sought  a  refuge  from  tjTanny  to  our 
hospitable  shores  ;  but  the  considerations  suggested 
satisfied  us  that  such  errand  would  be  futile,  and 
fruitless  of  any  useful  information.  Sanguinary  tra^ 
ditions  and  familiar  names  might  be  found  ;  but  we 
have  little  reason  to  believe  that  either  tradition  or 
record  would  afford  any  valuable  return  for  such 
research. 

We  are  to  sit  down,  then,  content  as  may  be  with 
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the  general  and  probably  correct  historical  averment 
of  llume,  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Naates,  in  IG80,  nearly  fifty  thousand  French 
Protestants  effected  their  escape  from  France  to  Eng- 
.  land  ;  but  with  Uttle  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  trace 
their  flight.  Much  greater  numbers  found  an  asylum 
in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  United  Provinces. 
But  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  ao  many  were  hospi- 
tably received  in  England,  and  that  under  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  an  avowed  Papist.  His  successor,  Wil- 
liam III.,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  a  double  motive  for 
befriending  the  refugees,  —  hostihty  to  their  persecu- 
tor, Louis  XIV.,  and  attachment  to  their  Protestant 
faith.  Parliament  immediately  voted  them  an  annuity 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  which,  how- 
ever, they  indirectly  more  than  repaid  by  the  intro- 
duction of  their  silk  and  other  manufactures  into 
England. 

We  here  leave  oiu-  Huguenot  friends  in  the  en- 
joyment of  English  hospitality,  to  be  taken  up,  as 
they  were,  a  small  portion  of  them,  and  "  brought 
over "  by  Gov,  Dudley  and  company  to  our  own 
Bhores.  We  have  thus  given  the  customary  preface 
to  the  history  of  Huguenot  emigration  to  America, 
which  we  have  heretofore  commended  to  the  attention 
of  this  Society,  and  which  we  trust  may  hereafter  be 
resumed  and  prosecuted  under  circumstances  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  facts  in  that  interest- 
ing department  of  colonial  histoi^. 
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In  the  mean  time,  we  take  occasion  to  allude  to  a 
kindred  subject,  suggested  by  a  learned  historical 
discourse  recently  delivered  in  Worcester  bv  the  Eev. 
Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  centennial  notice  of  one  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  that  cit]^'.  The  occasion  occurred  Sept. 
22,  1863,  —  a  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  that  terminated 
the  French  dominion  in  North  America.  This  acci- 
dental comcidence  was  suggestive  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  English  pro^'incials  in  that  most  important 
event  in  American  historj'.  Their  aid  in  effecting 
that  event  has  always  been  recognized,  but  never 
fully  appreciated.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to 
say,  that,  without  the  aid  of  the  provincials,  the 
French,  intrenched  in  the  interior,  and  sustiiined  by 
their  savage  and  devoted  allies,  never  could  have  been 
supplanted  by  the  English.  ITie  defeat  of  Braddock 
near  Fort  du  Quesne  would  have  been  the  prelude  to 
the  subversion  of  the  British  power  in  North  America. 
It  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  double  mission 
of  our  forefathers  to  avenge  the  wrongs  done  their 
Protestant  brethren  in  France,  and  to  save  a  continent 
from  French  domination.  Upon  their  children  is 
devolved  a  duty  to  civil  and  religious  libert}%  equally 
grave  and  important.  May  it  be  performed  with  like 
firmness  and  success  ! 

But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  episode  to  our 
Report  to  laud  our  forefathers,  nor  to  read  a  homily 
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of  duty  to  their  children.  It  is  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  Puritans  from  the  aspersion  it  has 
been  deemed  gallant  and  fashionable  to  cast  upon  it, 
on  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  Acadian  French, 
after  the  conqaest  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the  united  En- 
glish and  pro%-inciaI  forces  in  1713,  —  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Nova  Scotia  then  became  a  royal 
English  province,  having  no  connection  with  the  New- 
England  pro\-inces,  excepting  what  resulted  from  a 
common  sympathy,  and  a  common  allegiance  to  the 
parent  countrj'. 

The  settlement  of  the  relations  of  the  new  provin- 
cial government  to  the  French  inhabitants  became  a 
problem  of  much  difBculty.  The  king  {George  I.)  in 
Council  was  consulted.  The  inhabitants  were  offered 
a  year  within  which  to  remove  to  their  countrj-men  at 
the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John's  (now  Prince 
Edward's),  which  were  still  in  possession  of  the  French. 
This  project  failed.  Declining  to  take  a  fuU  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  they  were  allowed  to 
take  the  following  oath  of  fidehty,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  not  be  required  to  bear 
arms  against  their  countrj'men  :  — 

"  Jc  promets  et  jure  sincerement,  en  foi  de  Chretien, 
que  je  serai  entieremcnt  fidele,  et  obeirai  vraiment  sa 
Majeste  le  Roi  George,  que  je  reconnais  pour  le 
BOuvcrain  seigneur  de  I'Acadie,  ou  Nouvelle  Ecosse  — 
Ainsi  Dieu  me  soit  en  aide." 

From  the  circumstance  of  their  taking  this  qualified 
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oath  of  allegiance,  they  received  the  name  of  "  French 
Neutrals,"  —  were  left  in  the  free  enjojinent  of  their 
reUgion,  exempt  from  taxation,  —  in  short,  in  nearly 
a  free  patriarchal  state.  This  people  remained  in  this 
anomalous  relation  to  their  local  government  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  —  the  objects  of  jealousy  on  account  of 
their  intunacy  with  the  neighboring  Indians,  and  their 
partiality  to  their  countrjmen  at  Cape  Breton  and 
St.  John's.  That  two  communities  could  exist  in  such 
a  relation  without  violent  collisions  is  a  remarkable 
historical  fact.  But  in  1755,  the  year  of  Braddock's 
defeat,  there  was  a  gathering  of  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments of  war,  for  a  prize  no  less  than  the  dominion  of 
the  North-American  continent.  It  was  no  time  for 
neutrality.  One  of  the  first  hostile  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  in  the  direction  of  Nova 
Scotia,  was  the  investment  and  reduction  of  the  French 
fort,  Beau  Sejour,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Among  the  prisoners  there  taken  were  three  hundred 
Acadian  French.  They  were  pardoned  upon  the 
alleged  ground  of  compulsor}'  service.  But  the  fact, 
that  the  Acadians  were  liable  to  be  made  use  of  in 
such  a  manner,  greatly  inflamed  the  already  excited 
jealousy  against  them.  Gov.  Lawrence  and  his  Coun- 
cil, the  Executive  of  Nova  Scotia,  calling  to  their  aid 
the  English  admirals,  Boscawcn  and  Moystjn,  met  to 
act  upon  the  case  of  these  unfortunate  French  neu- 
trals. They  could  not  be  regarded  as  public  enemies, 
because,  although  some  might  have  taken  up  arms 
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against  the  English,  and  others  instigated  the  Indians 
to  hostile  acts,  jet  a  vast  majority-  of  this  people, 
embracing  nearly  twenty-  thousand  souls,  were  at 
home,  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
They  could  not  be  properly  called  upon  as  British 
subjects,  because  they  had  been  suffered  to  live  almost  ' 
half  a  centiuy  under  only  a  qualified  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Governor 
and  Council  came  to  the  decision,  in  confonnity  with 
instructions  from  the  parent  Government,  that  the 
Acadians  should  be  removed  and  dispersed  amongst 
the  other  British  Provinces,  —  a  decision  involving  an 
unheard-of  outrage  upon  the  Acadians,  and  a  palpa- 
ble act  of  injustice  to  the  provinces  upon  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  quarter  them.  And  yet  it  has  been 
both  said  and  sung  for  the  hundred  years  past,  that 
those  provincials,  especially  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  were  responsible  for  the  wrongs  done  these 
.\cadians  ! 

Falsehood  is  seldom  perpetrated  without  some  cir- 
cumstance to  give  it  verisimilitude.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  charges  against  the  New-England  Puri- 
tans for  theii'  agency  in  the  removal  of  the  Acadians. 
Their  efficient  co-operation  in  the  overtlirow  of  the 
papist  power  of  France  in  North  America  has  become 
imquestioned  history.  And,  at  the  time  the  decisive 
conflict  commenced  in  1755,  New-England  troops 
were  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  subsequently  at  the 
siege  of  Lomsbui'g,  fighting  by  the  side  of  their  Eng- 
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lish  comrades.  And  it  is  further  true,  that  Gen. 
John  Winslow,  of  Marshfield,  a  very  worthy  and 
reliable  officer,  was  designated  by  Gov.  Lawrence, 
with  a  suitable  corps  of  the  Massachusetts  troops,  to 
perform  the  certainly  most  ungracious  duty  of  remov- 
ing the  Acadians.  The  principal  embarkation  was  at 
Grand-pre  in  King's  County.  And,  though  presenting 
scenes  at  which  humanity  revolts,  history  does  not 
allege  that  Gen.  Winslow  executed  his  painful  trust 
with  imnecessaiy  severity ;  or,  if  so,  he  did  it  with  the 
king's  commission  and  instructions  in  his  hands:  and 
no  ingenuous  mind  can  hesitate  where  to  fix  the 
responsibility  for  the  transaction. 

It  is  said  that  about  seven  thousand  of  these  people 
were  removed  from  their  homes  in  Nova  Scotia.  One 
thousand  were  quartered  upon  the  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  they  received  charitable  support ;  and 
the  residue,  in  the  provinces  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia.  A  less  vigorous  race  than  the  Huguenots, 
few,  if  any,  traces  of  the  Acadians  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  Some,  probably,  upon  the 
restoration  of  peace,  found  their  way  back  to  Nova  . 
Scotia,  where  a  recent  traveller  says  they  still  exist, 
but  not  not  in  large  numbers. 

In  1761,  on  occasion  of  some  successful  incursions 
of  the  French  upon  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the 
English  residents  of  Nova  Scotia  were  seized  with  a 
new  panic,  fearing  an  invasion  of  their  own  province, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  Acadians  with  the  enemy. 
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The  authorities  ordered  the  militia  of  King's  County 
to  collect  the  residue  of  that  unfortunate  people,  and 
convey  them  to  Halifax,  for  transportation  from  thence 
to  Massachusetts.  One  hundred  and  thirtj'  were 
accordingly  shipped  for  Boston.  But,  instead  of  land- 
ing, the  transports  were  ordered  to  anchor  under  the 
guns  of  Castle  William,  aud  to  remain  there  till 
the  General  Court,  then  in  session,  should  authorize 
the  introduction  of  the  people  into  the  country.  The 
Court  adjourned  :  no  such  authority  was  given  ;  and 
the  agent  of  the  ti"ansports  was  obliged  to  find  his 
way  back  to  Halifax,  with  his  living  cargoes,  in  the 
best  way  he  coiUd.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a 
more  severe  reproof  could  be  administered,  and  that 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  against  the 
unnatural  and  cnael  enterprise. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  give  the  revolting 
details  connected  with  the  forcible  expatriation  of  the 
French  Acadians,  —  neither  to  palliate  nor  aggravate 
the  crimes  involved  in  their  removal ;  but  to  vindicate 
the  Puritans  of  New  England  from  the  charge  of  a 
responsible  participation  in  them.  We  are  quite 
content  to  leave  the  facts  as  narrated  by  Chief-Justice 
Halibiu'ton,  in  his  histoiy  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  had 
better  means  of  knowing  them  than  any  otlier  man 
ever  had  or  can  have,  with  no  motive  for  misstating 
or  coloring  them.  We  concede  that  the  social  out- 
rage upon  the  Acadians  was  the  most  aggravated  to 
be   found   in   the   history   of  the  English  Colonies ; 
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unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  attempt  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility for  it  upon  innocent  parties. 

And  then,  upon  a  legal  view  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Acadians,  there  appears  to 
have  been  an  utter  disregard  of  all  principles  of  law, 
whether  municipal  or  international.  By  the  conquest 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1713,  the  French  political  institu- 
tions were  at  an  end,  and  the  English  substituted  ; 
while  the  municipal  law,  the  rights  of  persons  and  of 
property,  remained  unaffected  till  changed  by  the 
authority  of  the  new  dominant  power.  Upon  the 
conquest  of  the  Province  by  the  English,  sanctioned 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  full  allegiance  of  the 
Acadians  was  transferred  to  the  British  crown.  The 
dispensation,  relieving  them  from  a  part  of  the  civil 
duties  growing  out  of  their  new  political  relation,  was, 
no  doubt,  dictated  by  generous  but  mistaken  motives, 
llclicving  them  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  bearing 
arms,  and  other  burdens  of  civil  society,  to  be  gov- 
erned by  theu'  priests  and  selectmen,  rendered  them 
an  insulated  and  feeble,  though  perhaps  virtuous, 
people.  Better  for  them  to  have  shared  in  the  bur- 
dens and  sympathies  of  their  new  felloTV-subjects, 
participating  in  their  commerce,  and  even  in  the  perils 
of  tlicir  wars.  Under  such  a  regimen,  sanctioned  by 
tlie  laws  of  conquest,  the  forcible  expatriation  of  thou-, 
sands  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  would 
never  have  been  perpetrated, — Acadian  history  would 
never  have   been  written.      So   true  it  is,  that  acts 
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prompted  by  the  highest  motives  of  philanthropy 
sometimes  result  in  consequences  the  most  cruel  and 
disastrous.  "  Bcnofacta  male  locata,  malefacta  fiunt," 
The  indulgence  originally  conceded  to  the  French 
neutrals  did  not  impair  their  rights  to  the  security 
guaranteed  by  the  mimicipal  law  of  the  subjugated 
province,  nor  the  English  common  law  that  might  take 
its  place.  A  small  company  of  armed  Acadians  were 
taken  in  tlie  French  fort,  Beau  S^jour,  as  already 
noticed  ;  and  it  was  alleged,  that  others,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Indians,  committed  repeated  depredations 
upon  the  English  settlers.  Assuming  that  to  be  true, 
the  offending  parties  were,  no  doubt,  justly  hable  to 
the  infliction  of  the  severest  penalties  of  the  municipal 
law  upon  both  their  persons  and  estates.  But  no  law, 
human  or  divine,  could  justify  such  an  infliction  upon 
a  whole  community,  embracing  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  guiltj'.  And  we  deem  it  duo  to  historical 
truth  to  vindicate  the  Puritan  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land from  the  charge  of  participating  in  the  outrage, 
except  so  far  as  their  military  forces  acted  under  the 
orders  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
British  crown.  And  to  the  correctness  of  these  views, 
thus  generally  and  imperfectly  stated,  the  Council 
confidently  invite  the  scrutiny  of  the  learned  members 
of  this  Society.* 


■B  reader  of  the  history  of  tho  Engliih  eotoniei  in 
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Mr.  President,  —  Since  our  interesting  semi-centen- 
nial meeting  last  October,  three  deaths  have  occurred 
in  our  Society. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Wyles  Cushman,  of  Bemardston, 
Mass.,  died  on  the  twentieth  day  of  November  last, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  same  place  ;  was  educated  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  Norwich,  Vt. ;  and  in  1827  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  the  Norwich 
University.  He  was  much  in  public  life ;  and,  in  the 
yeai-s  1851  and  1852,  he  was  chosen  Lieutenant- 
Governor  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

But  the  distinction  that  led  the  Council  to  nominate 
Mr.  Cushman  as  a  member  of  this  Socictv  was  of  a 


charges  referred  to  in  the  text  of  onr  Report  The  Council  deemed  it  qaite  un- 
necessary to  refer  to  particular  authorities  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  charges; 
but  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  a  learned  member  of  the  Society,  with 
the  apparent  concurrence  of  his  associates,  ive  give  below  a  specimen  of  the  tenor 
and  spirit  of  those  charges,  as  recently  put  forth  by  a  writer  whom  we  will  not 
name,  but  whose  work  has  found  its  way  into  some  of  our  public  libraries. 

The  author  is  pleased  to  say,  that  the  act  of  removing  the  Acadians  was  the 
"wanton  and  useless  deed  of  New- England  cruelty;*'  that,  "in  order  to  estimate 
truly  the  condition  of  the  respective  parties,  we  must  remember  the  severe  iron 
and  gunpowder  nature  of  the  Puritan  of  New  England;  his  prejudices;  his  dys- 
pepsia; his  high-peaked  hat  and  ruff;  his  troublesome  conscience  and  catarrh;  his 
natural  antipathies  to  Papists  and  Indians,  from  having  been  scalped  by  one,  and 
roasted  by  both ;  his  English  insolence,  and  his  religious  bias,  at  once  tyrannic 
and  territorial." 

Then,  to  give  point  to  his  libel  on  the  Puritans,  the  fiame  author  says  of  the 
Acadian«,  with  much  more  truth  and  beauty, — 

"  We  must  call  to  view  the  simple  Acadian  peasant.  Papist  or  Protestant,  just 
as  it  happened ;  ignorant  of  the  great  events  of  the  world;  a  mere  offshoot  of  rural 
Normandy ;  without  a  thought  of  other  possessions  than  those  he  might  reclaim 
from  the  sea  by  his  dikes;  credulous,  pure-minded,  patient  of  injuries;  that,  like 
the  swallow  in  the  spring,  thrice  built  the  nest,  and,  when  again  it  was  destroyed, — 

'  Found  the  ruin  wrought; 
But.  not  cant  down,  forth  from  the  place  it  flew. 
And  with  its  mate  fnnh  earth  and  graces  brought, 
And  built  the  nest  anew.*  -^ 
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literary  character.  In  1855,  he  published  a  histor- 
ical and  biographical  genealogy  of  the  Cushmans. 
It  was  a  model  production  in  that  department  of  lit^ 
erature,  involving  much  learned  research.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Eobert  Cushman  in  the  eighth 
degree,  and  of  Elder  Thomas  Cushman  in  the  seventh, 
those  godfathers  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  He  was, 
therefore,  almost  an  antiquary,  virtute  nominis.  But 
he  sustained  his  family  distinction  by  his  own  merits. 
The  work  referred  to  is  far  different  from  a  dry  series 
of  genealogical  tables.  It  rises  to  the  character  of 
history  and  biography.  He  afterwards  bestowed  much 
attention  upon  the  history  of  his  native  town,  and 
embodied  the  facts  collected  in  a  discom'se  not  yet 
published,  dehvcrcd  the  September  before  his  death, 
at  the  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  incorporation.  A  member  of  the  Council,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  assures  us  that  the 
discourse  will  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  tract  on 
municipal  history.  He  manifested  his  interest  in  our 
Society,  not  only  by  his  presence  at  our  last  Annual 
Meeting,  but  by  liberal  contributions  to  our  Library 
and  Publishing  Fund  ;  thus  giving  assurance  of  an 
active  and  useful  memberahip. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1863,  Pickering  liodge, 
Esq.,  formerly  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  deceased  in 
the  city  of  Worcester.  He  was  born  at  Salem,  JIass., 
April  24,  1804,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  University 
with  the  clas3  of  1823.     He  was  a  son  of  Pickering 
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Dodge,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Salem,  and  a 
grand-nephew,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  Timothy  Pick- 
ering of  Revolutionary  and  post-Revolutionary  fame. 
With  a  liberal  education,  and  possessed  of  ample 
means,  he  did  not  enter  upon  any  professional  pursuit, 
but  devoted  himself  to  foreign  travel,  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts.  In  1861,  while  a  resident  at  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  he  commenced  the  collection  of  all 
current  documents,  that  came  within  his  reach,  illus- 
trative of  the  progress  and  his  tor}'  of  the  Rebellion. 
He  prosecuted  the  work  as  long  as  his  health  allowed, 
and  presented  the  fruits  of  it,  neatly  indexed  and 
bound,  to  our  lib^ar^^ 

The  lion.  Richard  Hampton  Vose,  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  died  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  January,  1864, 
aged  sixty  years.  He  was  bom  at  the  same  place, 
and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  with  the  class  of 
1822.  He  read  law  in  Worcester,  and  practised 
there  for  a  short  time  as  the  partner  of  the  Hon. 
Pliny  Merrick.  From  Worcester  he  removed  to 
his  native  place,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished advocates  in  the  State.  In  1831,  under  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Kent,  he  was  President  of 
the  Senate,  and,  for  a  short  time,  acting  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  Bar  of  the  County  of  Worcester,  where  he 
was  educated,  and  where  he  practised  his  profession 
for  a  short  time,  evinced  their  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter by  inviting  him  and  Chief-Justice  Tenny  to  their 
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festival  at  Worcester  in  1856,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Maine. 

Worcester  was  not  only  the  place  where  he  com- 
menced his  professional  life,  but  was  the  place  of 
honored  ancestry  of  both  himself  and  his  wife.  And, 
in  answer  to  the  note  of  invitation  referred  to,  he  said, 
"I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  the  necessity  that 
compelled  me  to  leave  your  county;  and  it  is  the 
hope  that  I  may  some  day  return  hither  that  has 
sustained  and  cheered  me  during  many  years  of 
professional  labor." 

But  death  has  disappointed  his  cherished  aspira- 
tions, and  deprived  this  Society  of  the  benefit  we 
might  reasonably  expect  from  his  residence  near  the 
centre  of  its  operations,  reUeved  from  the  engrossing 
cares  of  his  profession. 

To  repair  the  large  inroads  thus  made  upon  our 
limited  numbers  by  death,  the  Council  nominate  new 
names  for  membership,  to  which  they  invite  your 
favorable  consideration.  They  also  herein  find  mo- 
tives for  renewing  their  own  exertions  to  promote  the 
cause  of  x\merican  antiquities,  as  a  duty  they  owe  to 
you,  to  themselves,  and  to  the  public. 

For  the  Council. 

IRA   MOORE   BARTON. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  completion 
of  half  a  century  of  its  existence  was  commemorated 
as  an  epoch  from  which  a  new  division  of  its  history 
is  to  be  dated. 

Ordinarily,  there  is  no  apparent  line  of  demarcation 
between  one  side  and  the  other  of  such  a  period. 
External  circumstances,  as  well  as  interior  influences 
and  duties,  and  all  conditions  affecting  consciousness 
or  action,  are  apt  to  be  so  essentially  the  same  before 
and  after  any  particular  point  of  time,  as  to  make  the 
separation  not  one  of  distinction  in  character,  but 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience  in  reckoning. 

That  something  more  is  true  of  the  present  instance, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  itself  strongly  upon  every  one 
whose  attention  is  drawn  to  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  events. 

It  happens  that  this  era  in  the  life  of  our  Institution 
has  been  concurrent  with  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  which  will  have  a  jjlace  in  history  second  to 
none  in  importance ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  the 


political  memorials  that  are  to  be  objects  of  collec- 
tion and  presei-vation  in  the  term  of  years  now  just 
begun  must  far  surpass  in  gravity  and  interest  those 
of  the  term  whose  close  has  been  so  remarkably 
signalized. 

The  savans  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  have  some- 
times smiled  at  the  idea  of  au  Antiquarian  Society  in 
the  new  Itepublic  ;  because,  they  have  said,  there  were 
here  no  memories  like  those  which  stimulate  the  inves- 
tigations of  their  ovm  antiquaries.  There  was  want- 
ing, for  example,  the  experience  of  great  conflicts, 
where  strong  men  and  mighty  hosts  had  struggled  for 
mastery,  in  which  the  highest  and  noblest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  aud  worst  quaUties  of  human  nature  were 
displayed ;  the  terrible  results  of  passion  and  ambition 
had  not  yet  left  then  traces  on  oui'  soil ;  we  had  no 
fortified  cities  scarred  with  the  marks  of  siege  and 
violence,  no  ruins,  no  devastated  regions,  no  great 
battle-grounds  amid  whose  relics  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  military  science  and  strategy  could  he  studied. 
A  few  obscure  localities  where  provincial  militia  or 
half-trained  regulars  had  fought,  a  few  contracted 
redoubts  and  feeble  breastworks,  of  no  distingiushed 
fame  in  the  world's  history,  they  woiUd  say,  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  American  antiquary  in  these 
attractive  departments  of  research,  and  leave  him  for 
exploration  only  the  voiceless  eai'thworks  of  the  sav- 
age, of  little  variety,  and  little  fruitfid  of  instructive 
revelations. 
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Where  too,  they  have  inquired,  are  the  archives 
containing  records  of  statesmanship  grappling  great 
questions  of  public  policy,  whose  conclusions  distant 
nations  have  watched  with  anxictv  and  fear,  as  involv- 
ing  their  own  security  or  peace ;  those  repositories 
of  great  political  secrets  in  which  the  antiquary  loves 
to  delve  for  motives  of  action  and  causes  of  events 
before  concealed  or  misunderstood  ?  What  has  there 
been  in  the  party  manceuvres,  and  rivalry  of  local 
interests,  of  a  nation  yet  immature,  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  world  at  large? 

Alas  that  our  countiy  should  so  suddenly  have 
passed  its  novitiate  of  blood  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  of  the  most  experienced  nations  ;  should  have 
grown  at  once  to  the  full  stature  of  all  the  greatness 
that  warfare  on  the  widest  scale,  the  array  of  contend- 
ing hosts  in  the  largest  numbers,  and  the  most  profuse 
expenditure  of  life  and  treasiure,  can  bestow !  If  it  is 
the  display  of  physical  force,  the  ultima  ratio  regum^ 
that  furnishes  claims  to  respect;  if  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  at  stake,  or  the  vital  importance  to 
mankind  of  the  political  questions  to  be  disposed  of, 
constitute  the  subjects  of  comparison ;  if  variety  of 
adventure,  the  exhibition  of  heroic  courage,  and  patient 
suffering,  and  generous  self-sacrifice,  are  the  required 
elements  of  romance,  —  we  are  now  richly  provided 
with  the  most  legitimate  and  exciting  materials  for  those 
minute  historical  investigations  which  belong  to  the 
province  of  an  association  like  this,  whose  office  it  is 
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to  preserve  the  mementoes  of  the  present  not  less  than 
to  interpret  the  relics  of  the  past. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  more  exclusively 
archaeological,  from  which  the  position  before  the 
world  of  an  American  Antiquarian  Society  appears  to 
have  been  essentially  and  recently  changed. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
some  French  philosophers  suggested  the  idea  that  the 
aborigines  of  tliis  continent  were  possibly  the  primitive 
race  of  mankind.  Our  speculative  statesman,  Jeflfer- 
son,  was  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion,  on  the 
ground  that  so  many  distinct  vocabularies  existed 
among  tlie  natives,  ^vhile  among  the  Asiatic  tribes 
having  a  similar  grammatical  regimen  no  such  extreme 
diversity  was  found.  He  says  in  his  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia," — 

"  A  separation  into  dialects  may  be  the  work  of  a 
few  ages  only ;  but  for  two  diidects  to  recede  from  one 
another  until  they  have  lost  all  vestiges  of  a  common 
origin  must  require  an  immense  course  of  time,  per- 
haps not  less  than  many  persons  give  to  the  age  of  the 
earth.  A  greater  number  of  these  radical  changes 
of  language  having  taken  place  among  the  red  men  of 
America,  proves  them  of  greater  antiquity  than  those 
of  Asia." 

The  learned  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  m  a  letter  to 
De  Witt  Chnton,  written  in  1816,  having  mentioned 
his  reasons  for   concluding   that  the   American   and 
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Asiatic  races  are  of  the  same  origin,  remarks,  that  he 
*'  avoided  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  America  was 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race."  He  -'thought  it 
scarcely  worth  while  to  inform  an  European,  that,  in 
coming  to  America,  he  had  left  the  iVJ?ir  World  behind 
him  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Old/'  Never- 
theless, he  believed  that  conclusions  favorable  to  the 
greater  antiquity  of  American  population  would  be 
dailv  re-enforced  and  confirmed. 

•Supposed  geological  facts  have  also  occasionally 
been  referred  to  in  times  past  as  tending  to  sustain 
this  opinion,  although  they  did  not  bear  the  creden- 
tials of  established  scientific  propositions. 

In  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  of  March,  1863,  our 
gi'cat  naturalist,  whose  authority  few  will  venture  to 
gainsay,  made  the  definite  and  deliberate  announce- 
ment, that  America  is  the  Old  World,  —  "first-bom 
among  the  continents."  "  Hers  was  the  first  dry  land 
lifted  out  of  the  waters ;  hers  the  first  shore  washed 
by  the  ocean  that  enveloped  all  the  earth  beside ;  and, 
wliile  Europe  was  represented  only  by  islands  rising 
here  and  there  above  the  sea,  America  already 
stretched  an  unbroken  line  of  land  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  tlic  Far  West." 

This  interesting  fact,  confirmed  by  the  recent  ad- 
missions of  eminent  British  geologists,  is  made  more 
remarkable  by  another,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  it ; 
namely,  that  the  progress  of  natural  changes  in  the 
forms  of  animal  life,  as  well  as  in  the  conditions  of 
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human  society,  on  this  continent,  has  been  far  behind 
that  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

The  antiquaries  of  Europe  have  of  late  been  much 
excited  by  two  classes  of  discoveries,  —  the  lacustrine 
remains,  first  noticed  in  Switzerland,  and  since  ob- 
served in  other  countries  ;  and  the  human  implements 
brought  to  light  from  beneath  ancient  geological  de- 
posits. 

It  has  been  asceitained,  that  at  some  remote  period, 
beyond  the  reach  of  history,  habitations  were  built 
upon  piles  in  many  of  the  Smss  lakes,  and  also  in 
lakes  elsewhere,  by  a  primitive  people,  as  a  means 
of  protection  from  animals,  or  from  enemies  of  their 
own  race ;  the  characteristics  of  these  habitations,  the 
utensils  and  weapons  of  their  occupants,  remnants 
of  their  food,  and  other  evidences  of  their  arts  and 
habits,  having  been  preserved  vnth  singular  perfection 
by  the  mud  beneath,  into  which  they  had  fallen.  In 
the  bogs  and  morasses  of  Great  Britain,  corresponding 
relics  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  found,  —  axes, 
spear-heads,  chisels,  &c.,  of  stone,  rude  vessels  of  clay, 
and  canoes  hollowed  by  fire  from  the  trunks  of  trees. 
Of  late,  too,  some  low  mounds,  almost  obliterated  by 
the  elements,  or  by  centuries  of  tillage,  have  jielded 
the  skulls  of  men  of  a  pocuhar  shape,  natm'al  or 
artificial,  preserved  from  decay  by  the  drjness  of  the 
position,  or  other  qualities  of  the  soil.  These  revela- 
tions are  supposed  to  exhibit  the  social  condition,  and 
also  the  phj'sical  coaformatiou,  of  the  indigenous  pop- 
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ulation  of  Europe,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Arjan  or 
Indo-Germaiiic  races  of  Asia.* 

The  flint  implements  foimd  in  caves  and  other 
sheltered  positions  associated  with  the  remains  of 
animals  of  extinct  species  have  been  imagined  to 
imjily  the  existence  of  man  in  verj*  remote  geological 
periods. 

These  questions  are  assuming  not  only  greater  dis- 
tinctness of  form,  but  higher  scientific  consideration, 
since  the  discoveries  in  the  ^'allev  of  the  Somme,  at 
Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  St.  Acheul.  Whether  the  rude 
articles  of  flint  there  brought  up  from  below  the  drift 
of  the  glacial  era  are  products  of  nature  or  art ;  wheth- 


•  The  practice  of  casting  bi\^keii  potton-,  pebblo«.  and  implements  of  flint,  into 
the  gmve.<  of  the  ilenil,  appearj^  to  be  common  to  nil  nations  in  the  first  stages  of 
barbannis  life.  It  is  alluiied  to  in  the  diWx  act  of"  Hamlet/'  where,  at  the  interment 
of  Ophelia,  on  the  question  whether  she  was  entitled  to  Christian  burial,  the  priest 

says,  — 

**  Her  ob^equin  hare  be<^n  so  far  cnUrppd 

As  we  hare  wnrrantj' :  her  death  «rau>  doobtfal ; 
And.  but  that  great  commaDd  oVr»ira\s  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctifled  hare  loil^zed 
Till  the  la«t  trumpet;  for  charitable  praTer;>, 
Shards,  tliat^i.  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her-" 

Nothing  escaped  the  notice  of  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Ruckle,  in  one  of  his  Essavs, 
after  undertaking  to  prove  that  profound  thinkers  are  tilmost  never  close  practical 
observers,  mentinns  Shakspeare  as  j)orliaps  the  only  person  in  whom  the  two 
qualities  of  intellect  were  perfectly  combined.  *'No  other  mind."  he  says,  "has 
so  completely  incor]K>ruted  the  speculations  of  the  highest  philos<iphy  with  the 
meanest  d«?tails  of  the  lowest  life.  He  thought  as  deeply  a*  Plato  or  Kant:  he 
observed  as  closely  as  Dickens  or  Thackeray.'' 

The  multifarious  information  of  Shakspeare  has  led  to  many  conjectures  re- 
specting the  nature  and  extent  of  his  education.  Some  writers  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  he  was  bred  an  attorney,  and  others  to  show  that  he  had  stu<lied 
with  a  surgeon  or  apothecary.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  ancient  chn>nicles, 
and  familiarity  with  quaint  and  curious  lore,  rentier  it  certain  that  he  was  an  anti- 
quary of  no  humble  order,  and  should  be  formally  and  reverently  recognized  as 
such. 
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er  their  association  with  the  bones  of  nmmtnoths  and 
elephants,  and  other  animals  unadapted  to  the  present 
geological  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  region,  im- 
plies that  they  are  contemporary  deposits  of  extreme 
antiquity ;  whether  their  place  in  the  soil  indicates 
the  lapse  of  thousands  or  myriads  of  years,  —  are 
points  of  dispute  among  the  learned. 

But  here,  in  this  oldest  Tvorld,  the  infancy  of  time 
and  its  maturity  are  so  marvelloualy  mingled,  that 
antiquity  *  is  a  less  inaccessible  if  not  less  mysterious 
problem.  In  this  isolated  land  it  has  survived,  a  hoary 
hermit,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  newest  creations  of 
nature  and  the  latest  institutions  of  man.  The  flint 
utensils  of  the  Age  of  Stone  lie  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  among  our  most  familiar  pebbles.  The 
people  that  made  and  used  them  have  not  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  arts,  habits,  crauial  forms,  and 
other  attributes  of  the  prehistoric  race  of  Europe, 
have  with  us  been  matters  of  personal  observation  in 
all  their  living  reality.  The  brachy-cephalic  skulls  of 
the  ancient  British  graces  are  still  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  Indian  cradle-board.  The  flattened 
heads,  and  other  cranial  deformations,  of  which  Hip- 
pocrates, Pomponius  Mela,  and  Pliny  have  discoursed 
somewhat  dimly,  as  prevailing  in  semi-mythical  ages 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  are  here  today  with  us 
in  the  broad  sunshine  of  the  present ;  badges  of  bar- 


*  Pnhiilorio  or  high  antlquitr. 
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barous  rank  as  they  are  believed  to  hare  been  with  the 
primeval  savages  of  Asia.* 

Whatever  arts  or  manners  or  physical  characters 
are  known,  or  supposed,  to  belong  to  man  in  the  rudest 
stages  of  his  original  being,  have  been  and  are  exem- 
plified here  in  life  and  action.  Here,  too,  the  remains 
of  extinct  monsters  are  buried  beneath  no  post  plio- 
cene drift.  They  lie  side  by  side  with  those  of  men 
in  the  upper  strata  of  the  soil ;  and  appear  not  only 
to  have  been  contemporarj'  with  man,  but  with  the 
man  of  a  recent  date.  JeflFerson  classed  the  mammoth 
among  the  li>'ing  American  animals,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  faith  of  the  Indians.  Lyell  accepts 
the  story  of  the  mastodon  found  in  Missouri,  appar- 
ently killed  by  the  weapons  of  the  natives  after  being 
mired  in  a  slough,  and  then  partially  consumed  by 
fire,  of  which  large  portions  of  skin  with  sinews  and 
arteries  remained  to  be  seen.  The  mastodon  disin- 
terred, at  no  great  depth,  from  the  mud  of  a  pond  in 
New  Jersey,  had  in  its  stomach  vegetable  substances 
whose  botanical  classification  was  distinguishable. 
The  bones  of  Dr.  Warren  s  gigantic  specimen  retained 
a  portion  of  their  original  gelatine.  Some  species  of 
the  mcgatherida)  are  said  to  be  accurately  described 


•  The  brachy-cephalic  fonn  of  skull  common  among  the  American  Indians  is 
plausibly  ascribed  by  Professor  Wilson  to  the  manner  in  which  the  head  has  been 
fastened  to  the  cradle-board  during  the  tender  period  of  infancy.  In  such  case  the 
compression  is  doubtless  unintentional,  and  differs  materially  from  the  malformation 
artiflciully  created  by  the  Chinooks,  and  some  other  Oregon  tribes,  as  a  distinction 
of  nmk.  —  Indications  of  Am-ient  Custonu,  suggested  by  certain  Cranial  Forms.  By 
Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.    Proceedings  of  American  Antiquarian  Society^  April,  1868. 
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by  the  traditiona  of  the  Indians.  Their  skeletons, 
as  stated  by  Col.  Smith,  in  his  "  Natural  History 
of  Man,"  lie  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
Brazil,  where  the  natives  use  them  for  fireplaces. 

These  great  fossils  exhibit  no  evidence  of  having 
been  rolled  by  floods,  or  disturbed  by  terrestrial  .com- 
motions. 

Stranger  still,  perhaps,  we  have  in  the  gar-pike  of 
Lake  Huron  (Lepidosteus),  in  the  words  of  Agassiz, 
"  the  only  living  representative  of  a  family  of  fishes 
which  were  the  only  ones  existing  during  the  forma- 
tion of  coal  and  other  ancient  deposits,"  and  "  they 
occur  nowhere  else  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

To  complete  the  series  of  remarkable  coincidences 
illustrating  the  dignity  and  importance  of  American 
archicology,  the  new  science  of  language  may  find  its 
amplest  verifications  on  this  continent.  I  say  the  new 
science  of  language,  because  the  proposition  which 
gives  to  phUology  the  character  of  a  legitimate  science 
has  only  just  now  been  adopted  by  the  leading  schol- 
ars in  that  department  of  study.  As  expressed  by 
the  author  of  a  very  able  article  on  "  the  evolution 
language,"  in  the  "  North-American  Review  "  of  Octo- 
ber last,  the  proposition  is  this :  "  We  are  obliged  to 
look  upon  language,  not  as  a  material  product,  but 
as  an  organic  growth,  conforming  to  definite  laws  of 
development,  and  determined  by  conditions  partly 
physical  and  partly  social.  This  view,  the  only  one 
consistent  with  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowl- 
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edge,  has  received  the  sanction  of  nearly  all  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  and  philologists  of  the  age.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  only  view  which  will  permit  linguistic  phe- 
nomena to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  some 
law  of  Nature." 

Thus  all  theories  of  derivation,  or  national  affinity, 
arising  from  a  structural  resemblance  in  the  dialects 
of  any  two  people,  are  held  as  subordinate  to  the  fact, 
that  the  grammatical  structure  is  a  product  and  reflec- 
tion of  the  stage  of  advancement  to  which  the  people 
using  it  have  attained.  The  first  employment  of  the 
faculty  of  articulation  is  in  monosyllabic  utterances ; 
the  next  stage  exhibits  the  putting-together  of  two 
or  more  independent  monosyllables  by  tiie  process  of 
agglutination,  forming  words  without  inflections ;  the 
third  and  highest  is  the  inflectional  stage  represented 
by  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  families  of  speech. 

Now,  the  native  languages  of  this  continent  are  all 
in  either  the  first  or  second  period  of  growth,  and  are 
held  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  physical  organization 
and  social  circumstances,  underived  from  any  exterior 
source,  and,  it  may  be  added,  apparently  unaffected 
by  any  foreign  influences.  Hence,  for  the  study  of 
language  in  its  earliest  and  least  sophisticated  forms, 
the  dialects  of  our  aboiigines  furnish  the  richest  and 
pm*est  facilities ;  and  we  may  expect  to  see  the  time 
when  Eliot's  Bible  will  be  regarded  as  a  leading  text- 
book of  linguistic  archteology. 

As  the  Egyptian  priest,  fresh  from  the  antediluvian 
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records  and  traditions  of  the  temples  of  the  Delta,  told 
the  Greeks  that  there  was  an  air  of  youth  about  all 
their  histories ;  so  we  may  be  entitled  to  claim,  that  In 
regard  to  the  oldest  phenomena  of  Nature,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  we  stand  upon  a  higher  plane, 
amid  vestiges  of  a  greater  antiquity,  than  the  archteolo- 
gists  of  Europe,  on  their  own  continent,  are  able  to 
reach.  » 

From  these  considerations,  which  may  appropri- 
ately occupy  the  pages  of  a  new  series  of  the  publi- 
cations of  this  Society,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  descent  to 
the  business  details  of  a  Librarian's  Report.  I  shall 
make  no  attempt,  however,  to  smooth  or  graduate  the 


There  have  been  added  to  the  library,  in  the  last 
six  months,  three  hundred  and  two  books,  one  thou- 
sand and  two  pamphlets,  and  many  materials  of 
history  of  other  classes. 

Our  hopes  of  possessing  a  contemporary  record  of 
the  war  which  should  be  all  our  own,  and  of  special 
merit  in  its  preparation,  have  been  disappointed  by  the 
death  of  our  valued  associate,  Pickering  Dodge,  Esq., 
who  had  applied  to  the  work  not  ouly  his  opportu- 
nities for  coUectiou,  and  tlie  leisure  of  horns  devoted 
to  the  gratification  of  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  but  a 
faculty  of  order  and  arrangement  of  peculiar  nicety 
and  skill.  He  had  completed  fourteen  volumes  of  ex- 
tracts from  current  newspapers.  Northern  and  Southern, 
which  are  handsomely  boimd,  and  provided  with  tables 
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of  contents.  These  come  down  to  the  close  of  April, 
1861 ;  and  are  models  of  that  form  of  book-makmg. 
An  additional  portion  was  considerably  advanced  in  its 
preparation.  Other  materials  were  in  different  stages 
of  progress,  and  were  collected,  and,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, assorted  by  him,  with  more  or  less  particularity, 
till  near  the  period  of  his  death.  These  materials, 
with  his  completed  volumes,  were  given  to  this  Soci- 
ety. He  had  estimated  that  his  plan,  if  continued  as 
he  had  executed  it,  would  produce  about  two  hundred 
volumes,  with  an  average  of  nearly  three  hundred 
pages.  With  the  misfortune  of  this  interruption  of  a 
most  important  work,  we  have  to  mourn  the  serious 
loss  of  a  cultivated  gentleman  and  friend,  who  had 
seen  much  of  the  world,  and  was  able  and  disposed  to 
render  various  and  valuable  services  to  the  Society. 

Memorials  of  the  war,  and  contributions  to  its  hia- 
torj%  have  not  been  wanting  from  other  soiirces. 

Capt.  Charles  G.  Thornton,  of  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  sent  us  two  volumes  containing  the 
provisional  and  permanent  constitutions  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  printed  at  Richmond  in  1861,  and  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Louisiana  Convention  of  1861 ; 
also  a  Union  speech  deUvered  at  Vicksburg  in  October, 
1860,  by  William  C.  Smedes,  Esq.  To  these  his 
brother,  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  has  added  a  vari- 
ety of  specimen  newspapers. 

We  are  indebted  to  John  C.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  for  a 
mass  of  clippings  from  the  "  London  Times,"  embra- 
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cing  articles,  relating  to  this  country  during  the  war, 
which  have  appeared  in  that  veracious  journal ;  and 
also  for  a  copy  of  the  recent  English  edition  of  that 
rather  remarkable  anonymous  work,  printed  in  1845, 
and  then  suppressed  by  its  author,  entitled  "An  Expo- 
sition of  the  Weakness  and  Inefficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates." 

Andrew  McParland  Davis,  Esq.,  through  whose 
liberality  we  receive  the  daily  issue  of  the  "  New- York 
Evening  Post,"  has  forwarded,  at  different  times, 
rebel  newspapers  from  Texas,  brought  into  our  lines 
by  deserters ;  and  Capt.  E.  R.  Washburn,  of  Worces- 
ter, who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Port 
Hudson,  brought  to  us  from  Louisiana  some  remarka- 
ble specimens  of  newspapers,  printed  in  that  State,  on 
the  blank  side  of  gorgeously  colored  and  gilded  house- 
paper. 

Another  of  our  townsmen,  Mr.  Edmund  M.  Barton, 
who  is  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, has  contributed  a  muster-roll  of  Company  C, 
Fifth  Alabama  Regiment  (shoiving  how  severely  that 
company  of  rebels  was  handled  in  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorville),  a  map  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  memorials  from  many  of  the  most 
important  scenes  of  conflict,  and  fifty-seven  pamphlets 
chiefly  relating  to  the  war. 

We  have  received  thirty-three  war  tracts  from  the 
office  of  the  "  Worcester  Daily  Spy,"  besides  files  of 
that   paper   for   1862    and    1863;    sundry  Sandwich- 
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Island  newspapers ;  and  an  additional  parcel  contain- 
ing fourteen  bound  volumes,  and  sixty-five  pamphlets 
of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee  has  also  given  us  various 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  relating  to  the  war ;  among 
others,  that  humorous  political  brochure,  entitled  "  The 
New  Gospel  of  Peace ; "  together  with  a  number  of 
autograph  letters  of  prominent  men,  and  sundry  useful 
miscellanies. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  among  his  numerous  contri- 
butions has  presented  a  collection  of  pieces  of  national 
war  music.  It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here,  that 
his  other  gifts  have  been  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pamphlets,  two  volumes  of  autograph  letters  collected 
by  C.  P.  Castanis,  a  Greek,  five  other  books,  a  quantity 
of  political  caricatures,  patriotic  envelopes,  illustrated 
newspapers,  &c. 

Our  Institution  has  been  made  the  depository  of  a 
collection  of  curious  memorials  from  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  forwarded  by  Miss  Clara  Barton,  one 
of  the  best  known  of  those  brave  and  benevolent 
ladies  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  our 
soldiers.  They  are  chiefly  shells  and  shot  of  various 
kinds  that  have  done,  or  failed  to  do,  their  deadly 
work.  Among  them  is  the  large  torpedo  found  in 
Fort  Wagner  with  the  hand  of  a  dead  soldier  attached 
to  the  lock,  mtended  to  explode  when  oiu:  victorious 
troops  should  attempt  to  remove  the  bodies  of  the  . 
fallen. 
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Publications  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  newspa- 
pers containing  articles  of  national  interest,  and  other 
forms  of  printed  matter  relating  in  some  way  to  the 
Rebellion,  arc  frequently  sent  us  anonymously  through 
the  post-office. 

When  publications  are  presented  to  the  Society  by 
their  authors,  they  have  an  additional  value,  which 
should  be  recognized  by  particular  mention. 

From  Hon.  Charles  G.  Loring  we  have  his  letters 
on  the  neutral  relations  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  his  remarks  on  the  letters  of  "  Historicits  " 
in  the  "  London  Times." 

From  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  his  life  and  letters 
of  Gov.  John  Winthrop. 

From  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  —  who  remembers 
how  much  historv  there  is  in  law,  —  his  treatise  on  the 
American  Law  of  Real  Property,  and  his  treatise  on 
the  American  liaw  of  Easements  and  Sendtudcs. 

From  Dr.  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  of  Albany,  his  trans- 
lation of  "  A  Brief  and  True  Narrative  of  the  Hostile 
Conduct  of  the  Barbarous  Natives  towards  the  Dutch 
Nation,"  —  one  of  Munsell's  superb  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy. 

From  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  of  San  Francisco,  his 
very  elaborate  "  Bibliografa  Californica." 

From  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  his  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Portland. 

From  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  his  two  volumes  of  doc- 
trinal studies,  entided  "  The  Concessions  of  Trinitari- 
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ans,"  and  "  Scripture  Proofs  and  Scripture  Illustrations 
of  Unitarianism ; "  also  seventeen  pamphlets. 

From  Dr.  Ashbel  Woodward,  his  Life  of  Gen.  Lyon, 
and  his  Memoir  of  Col.  Thomas  Knowlton. 

From  Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  his  first  speech  in 
Congress. 

From  George  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  five  copies  of  his 
"  Historical  Notes  on  the  Employment  of  Negroes  in 
the  Armv  of  the  Revolution." 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Sweetser,  his  sermon  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversar}'  of  his  settlement,  with  ten  books  and 
ninety-seven  pamphlets  selected  for  the  library. 

From  Hon.  Fernando  Wood,  his  speech  in  Congress 
on  confiscation. 

From  Hon.  John  S.  Sleeper,  his  speech  in  Congress 
on  the  contested  election  in  his  district. 

From  Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  his  "  Footprints  of  Miles 
Standish." 

From  Hon.  L:a  M.  Barton,  the  volume  containing  the 
Historical  Discourse  of  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D.,  at 
the  Centennial  Commemoration  of  the  First  Parish  in 
Worcester,  and  his  own  Introductory  Remarks  and 
valuable  Historical  Notes  printed  >vith  the  account  of 
the  proceedings. 

From  vStanley  C.  Bagg,  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  his 
chronological  numismatic  compendium  of  the  Twelve 
Ctesars. 

From  Pliny  E.  Chase,  Esq.,  his  catalogue  of  tokens 
circulating  during  the  Rebellion  of  1861. 
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Publications  have  been  received  from  the  following 
institutions :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon ;  the 
Scientific  Association  of  Upper  Lusatia  ;  the  American 
Oriental  Society ;  the  American  Geographical  and  Sta- 
tistical Society  ;  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  ;  the  Essex  Institute  ;  the  London  Society  of 
Antiquaries ;  the  New-York  Historical  Society ;  the 
Astor  library  ;  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society ;  the  Boston  Athente- 
um  ;  the  Young  Men's  Association  of  Milwaukie  ;  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London;  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society ;  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society 
of  Quebec  ;  the  Canadian  Institute  ;  the  New-England 
Historic-Genealogical  Society  ;  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia  ;  the  American  Unitarian  Association  ; 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane ;  the  Massa- 
chusetts Lisane  Asylum  at  Worcester ;  the  Mercan- 
tile-Library Association  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Roytil 
Institution  for  the  Blmd  at  Dresden.  The  catalogues 
of  Harvai-d  College,  Yale  College,  and  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, have  been  sent  by  the  librarians  of  those  institu- 
tions ;  and,  from  Hamilton  College,  a  memorial  volume 
of  its  own  past  history  has  been  contributed  by  Prof. 
Edward  North. 

The  Secretaires  of  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  have 
forwarded  important  publications ;  among  which  is  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  Rhode  Island, 
edited  by  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett. 
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The  following  are  selected  from  the  record  of  pri- 
vate donations,  as  additional  illustrations  of  the  nature 
of  recent  accessions :  — 

A  copy  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "  Dictionnaire 
Universel,  Historique,  Critique,  et  Bibliographique,"  in 
nineteen  volumes  ;  from  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow. 

Eighteen  of  the  most  important  volumes  of  the  pub- 
lications of  Congress  of  1860,  1861,  1862,  and  1863, 
from  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas  ;  including  seven  vol- 
umes of  the  "  Congressional  Globe." 

The  United-States  Coast  Sur\^ey  Report  for  1861 ; 
from  Hon.  Amasa  Walker. 

Files  of  the  "  Christian  Register,"  "  New-York  Ob- 
server," and  "  National  Intelligencer;"  from  President 

Salisburv. 

The  "  Worcester  Daily  Transcript,"  from  its  com- 
mencement in  December,  1851,  to  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber, 1854  ;  and  the  Weekly  "  Transcript "  for  the  same 
period,  bound  in  five  thick  volumes,  supplying  a  seri- 
ous deficiency  in  the  library;  from  Silas  Dinsmore, 
Esq. 

Thirty-three  portraits  selected  from  the  "  Illustrated 
News  of  the  World,"  and  a  volume  and  two  pamphlets 
of  statistical  matter ;  from  Ileni-y  Woodward,  Esq. 

A  large  folio  containing  the  portraits  of  the  male 
and  female  saints  sprung  from  the  family  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  printed  in  1517  from  the  designs 
of  Hans  Burgmaier,  and  re-issued  in  1799;  from  U. 
Chamecin,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 
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A  contribution  of  twenty-six  numbers  of  Harpers' 
"  Monthly  Magazine,"  wanting  in  our  set  of  that  peri- 
odical ;  from  William  O.  Swett,  Esq. 

A  similar  contribution  of  scventy-fi%*e  numbers  of 
periodicals,  including  a  set  of  the  "  Revue  dcs  Deux 
Mondes"  for  1862;  also  a  complete  series  of  the 
"  niuHtrated  London  News,"  from  November,  1862,  to 
January,  1864;  from  Stephen  Salisbury,  jun.,  Esq. 

A  rare  collection  of  spiritualist  publications,  consist- 
ing of  seventeen  bound  volumes  and  thii'teen  pam- 
phlets ;  from  William  A.  Smith,  Esq. 

Twelve  volumes  of  the  miscellaneous  works  of  the 
venerable  Bedc ;  eleven  volumes  of  Sii'  Henry  Ellis's 
Letters  iHustrative  of  English  Historj' ;  twelve  volumes 
of  WiUiam  Gilpin's  works  on  the  Picturesque,  ivith 
aqua-tinta  engra>Tngs.  These  are  richly  bound  in 
half  calf,  and  are  the  liberal  donation  of  Charles  C, 
Little,  Esq. 

Eightj'-six  miscellaneous  tracts,  and  various  back 
numbers  of  the  "  Fitchburg  Sentinel,"  kindly  procured 
with  some  trouble  to  complete  our  files ;  from  J.  F.  1). 
Garfield,  Esq. 

"  An  Exposition  of  Christ's  Temptations,"  &c.,  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  D.D.,  folio,  London,  1659  ;  from 
Charles  Deane,  Esq. 

A  veiy  interesting  manuscript  letter  from  Jonathan 
Mayhew  to  James  Otis,  dated  June  8,  1766,  and  ex- 
pressing the  writer's  view  of  the  importance  of  a  close 
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and  firm  union  among  the  Colonies;  from  Hon. 
(/harlcs  11.  Warren. 

A  folio  volume  of  Congressional  documents,  for- 
merly the  property  of  Fisher  Ames,  and  containing  a 
r(M|ii(*st  in  his  handwriting  that  it  should  not  be  taken 
from  his  library,  was  recently  foimd  by  a  paper-maker 
amon^  his  rags,  and  restored  to  Hon.  Seth  Ames, 
who  presenU^d  it  to  the  hbrary. 

A  HvX  of  Agassiz's  "  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States,"  an  additional  volume  of 
lhjulstn'(»t's  folio  C'ommercial  Reports,  eleven  recent 
paniphh'ts,  and  sundr}'  memories  of  festive  occasions ; 
from  Col.  (ieorge  W.  Richardson. 

A  French  editicm  of  the  travels  of  the  celebrated 
Professor  Pallas,  in  nine  volumes;  the  voyages  to  the 
l^iJist  Indies  of  Admiral  Stavorinus,  m  three  volumes, 
translated  from  the  Dutch ;  a  work  in  two  volumes, 
])i'inted  at  St.  Domingo  on  the  culture  of  cochineal; 
sixteen  miscellaneous  volumes,  forty  pamphlets,  and  a 
cpiantity  of  posters,  caricatui'cs,  &c. ;  from  Frederick 
W.  Paine,  Esq. 

The  "  English  Saturday  Review,"  the  "  China  Tele- 
graph,"  and  Harpers'  "Weekly Magazine,"  in  continua- 
tion of  previous  donations  ;  the  "  Knapsack,"  printed 
at  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  Boston  ;  and  the  "  Boston  Daily 
Courier"  of  1862,  1863,  and  1864;  from  Mi-s.  Henry 
P.  Sturgis. 

The  "National   Intelligencer"  of  1863,  and  nine 
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volumes  of  political,  legal,  and  statistical  documents, 
and  five  pamphlets ;    from  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln. 

The  report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Philo- 
mathean  Society  of  the  L^nivcrsity  of  Pennsylvania  to 
translate  the  inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Stone,  litho- 
graphed from  the  manuscript,  and  most  elaborately 
illustrated  and  ornamented  in  colors  ;  from  Commo- 
dore George  S,  Blake, 

The  Address  of  Governor  Andrew  to  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  Jan.  4,  1864,  with  the  accompany- 
ing documents,  including  a  plan  of  Gettjsburg  and 
the  battle-field,  Mr.  Everett's  oration,  &c. ;  from  Hon. 
E.  B.  Stoddard. 

The  "Daily  Advertiser"  of  1863;  from  Rev.  Ed- 
ward E.  Hale. 

Thu'tcen  tracts,  and  a  collection  of  '■'■  NtigcB  ;"  from 
Dr.  Edward  JaiTis. 

Flavel's  Works,  and  Knolles'  "  History  of  the  Turks," 
two  foHo  volumes  ;  from  Daniel  W.  Salisbury,  Esq. 

Eighty  publications  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  procured  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Jenks  from  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  the  Secretary,  to 
complete  the  set  in  our  library. 

A  copy  of  the  "  Pietas  et  Gratidatio  Collegii  Canta- 
brigiensis  apud  Novangulos,"  addressed  to  George  HI. 
in  1761  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  now  somewhat 
rare ;  from  Dr.  Tliomas  H.  Gage. 


Forty-four  selected  pamphlets  from  Rev.  Bernic 
Ames. 


D. 
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The  complete  list  attached  to  this  Report  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  names  of  many  more  donors, 
whose  gifts  are  highly  appreciated  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. 

To  the  proprietors  of  the  "Worcester  Spy,"  the 
"  Christian  Watchman  and  Reflector,"  the  semiweekly 
"  Boston  Advertiser,"  and  the  "  Fitcliburg  Sentinel," 
the  Society  is  indebted  for  the  favor,  continued  through 
many  years,  of  receiving  their  papers  as  they  are 
issued ;  the  return  for  these  obligations  being  a  special 
effort  to  preserve  in  handsome  and  substantial  binding 
as  perfect  series  of  these  papers  from  their  begin- 
ning as  we  are  able  to  obtain. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


S.  F.  HAVEN, 
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LIST    OF    DONOES. 


Hon.  Henry  W,  Cushman    .     .     .     .     .     .  Bemardston. 

George  F.  Houghton,  Esq St.  Alban'a,  Vt. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop Boston. 

IVilliam  O.  Swett Worcester. 

Capt.  Charles  G.  Thornton U.  S.  Vols. 

J.  W.  Thornton,  Esq Boston. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Henry  D.  Bond Sutton. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Arthur  Lincoln Hingham. 

J.  C.  B.  Davis,  Esq New  York,  N.Y. 

Pickering  Dodge,  Esq Worcester. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Die  Oberlausitsischen  Gesellschafl  der  Wis- 

scnschailon Prussia. 

Charles  Dcane,  Esq Cambridge. 

Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow Boston. 

Hon.  Emory  Washburn Cambridge. 

Academia  Real  das  Sciencias  de  Lbboa      .  Portugal. 

Hon.  Charles  G.  Loring Boston. 

E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  M.D Albany,  N.Y. 

Alexander  S.  Taylor,  Esq San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Editors  of  the  Worcester  Spy. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas Roxbury. 

John  H.  Ellis,  Esq Charlestown. 

Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee Roxbury. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Warren Boston. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association.- 
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Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury Worcester. 

Rev.  Charles  Ansorge Chicago,  111. 

The  State  of  Vermont. 

Augustus  C.  Peck Worcester. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar „ 

Hon.  Amasa  Walker North  Brookfield. 

The  American  Oriental  Society. 

Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry Portland,  Me. 

Silas  Dinsmore,  Esq Worcester. 

Henry  Woodward,  Esq „ 

U.  Chamccin,  Esq Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Butman,  Esq Worcester. 

John  Wilson,  Esq Boston. 

Samuel  Thompson Worcester. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  jun.,  Esq „ 

Prof.  Edward  North Clinton,  N.Y. 

The  American  Geographical  and  Statistical 

Society. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences     .     .     .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Boydcn,  Esq Worcester. 

D.  D.  Prescott Oakdale. 

Edward  S.  Goss Chicago,  111. 

Capt.  L.  A.  H.  Latour Montreal,  C.E. 

The  Essex  Institute Salem. 

Hon.  Levi  Lincoln Worcester. 

Rev.  David  Benedict,  D.D.      .     .     .  ' .     .  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

William  A.  Smith,  Esq Worcester. 

Ashbel  Woodward,  M.D Franklin,  Conn. 

Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  Esq New  York,  N.Y. 

J.  F.  D.  Garfield Fitchburg. 

Charles  C.  Little,  Esq Cambridge. 

Hon.  Seth  Ames Boston. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq Worcester. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.D Dorchester. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale Boston. 

Edmund  M.  Barton Worcester. 

The    Society  of   Antiquaries   of   London, 

Great  Britain. 

W.  J.  Rhecs,  Esq Washington,  D.C. 

Col.  George  W.  Richardson Worcester. 
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Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin Worcester. 

Die  Konigliche  Blindenslialt  zu  Dresden      .  Saxony. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Frederic  William  Paine,  Esq Worcester. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sturgis Boston. 

The  New- York  Historical  Society. 

The  Astor  Library. 

George  H.  Moore,  Esq New  York,  N.Y. 

Commodore  George  S.  Blake Newport,  R.I. 

George  Chandler,  M.D Worcester. 

H.  D.  Smith „ 

Hon.  E.  B.  Stoddard „ 

Merrick  Bcmis,  M.D „ 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D „ 

Ebenezer  Alden,  M.D Randolph. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum. 

The  Young  Men's  Association  of  Milwau- 
kie.  Wis. 

The  New-England  Historic-Genealogical  So- 
ciety. 

Hon.  Fernando  Wood New  York,  N.Y. 

Horace  Davis,  Esq San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Lieut.  William  F.  Goodwin U.S.  Vols. 

Daniel  W.  Salisbury,  Esq Boston. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
Great  Britain. 

Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone Providence,  R.I. 

Rev.  John  L.  Sibley Cambridge. 

Rev.  B.  F.  De  Cof*ta Charlestown. 

Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  Secretary  of  State  .  Providence,  R.I. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society. 

The  Canadian  Institute Toronto,  C.W. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D Philadelphia. 

Captain  Edward  R.  Washburn      ....  Worcester. 

Hon.  John  S.  Sleeper Roxbury. 

Mrs.  Calvin  Willard Worcester. 

Charles  J.  Hoadley,  Esq.,  State  Librarian  .  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton Worcester. 
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Comniittco   of  tho   Old   South   Charch   in 

Worreflter. 
The  Litcriiry  iiiid  Historical  Society  of  Que- 

l)(*c Canada. 

Stiiiiltiy  C.  Brn^<;^,  Ksq Montreal,  C.E. 

]{(!V.  William  Jcnks,  D.D Boston. 

Iti^v.    IluliiM    Anderson,   D.D.,    Cor.   Sec. 

A.H.C^K.M Boston. 

Uuv.  Hi'rnicu*.  D.  Amos Pawtucket,  R.I. 

TlioniuH  11.  («ups  M.I) Worcester. 

Tlir  Slato  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Young  Men's  ^[ercantile-Library  Asso- 
ciation of  Cincinnati Ohio. 

l^roprietors  of  the  Worcester  Spy. 

„  „     „  Christian  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

„  „     „  Semi  weekly  Boston  Advertiser. 

„  „     „  Fitchburg  Sentinel. 
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litpflfrt  0f  tfee  '^xtmxtt. 


The  Trcasarer  of  the  American  AotiquarUii  Society  submits  the  following 
Report :~ 


The  LihrariaH*i  and  General  Fund,  Oct  20, 1863,  was 
Received  for  dividends  and  interests  since . 


Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses   . 
Present  amount  of  this  Fund 


The  (hUecUon  and  Research  Fund,  Oct  20, 1863,  was 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since  . 


Paid  for  incidental  expenses 
Present  amount  of  this  Fund 


The  Bodkinnding  Fund,  Oct  20,  1868,  was    . 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since  . 


Paid  for  preparing  pamphlets  for  binding,  &o. 
Present  amount  of  this  Fund 


The  PulUthing  Fund,  Oct  20, 1868,  was 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since 


Paid  for  publishing  Annual  Report,  &c 
Present  amount  of  this  Fund 

Aggregate  of  the  four  Funds 
Cosh  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement 


Imvestmehts. 
The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in — 

Bank  of  Commerce  (Boston)  Stock 

MaMachusetts  Bank 

North  „ 

Shawmut  „  „  „ 

Central  „     (Worcester)  Stock 

Amount  carried  forward 

8 


$21,896,12 
980.01 


922,876.18 

611.81 

^ 

$21,768.88 

98,688.29 

446.38 

99,184.67 

224.61 

8,010.06 

$6,440.66 

281.10 

96,721.66 

80.61 

6,601.04 

96,677.44 

827.26 

97,004.69 

102.06 

6,002.64 

< 

144^67.66 

$830.86 

$1,000.00 

600.00 

600.00 

8,700.00 

100.00 

$6,800.00 


CitiMDs'          3»ak  (WoTMiter)  Stock 
Quinilgamond      „            „             „ 
Woroo»l*r              H              n              rt 
FICchbnTgBnnk  Stock 
Oxford  JJnuk  Stock 
BlHckstone  Bank   Uibridee)  Stock    . 
Wonseater  and  Nasbua  HaUroad  Stock  (1>T  iharei) 
Kortliern  (N.H.    fiailroad  Stock  (H  >h« 
Tlnltcd-Statsa  Pite-t«ent}-     per  cent  B 
United-StatM  Ten-forty  B  per  cent  Bom 
Notea  wllh  Mortgage! .... 
Catb 


Tike  CoatcliomandStiiarckFuailuiiitnlediii^ 

Bank  of  Commorcc  (Boaton)  Stock    . 
Webster  Bunk  „  „      .       . 

Bank  of  Hmth  America  (Botton)  Stock 
Oxfoni  Bank  Slock  .... 

CICj  Bank  ( WorceMor)  Stock     . 
Woreeater  Bank  ('Worcesler)  Slock   ■ 
Worwich  and  Worcester  ftailroad  Bond 
Northern  (N.H.)  Railroad  Stock  {S  sbum) 
TTnitDd-Statai  Five-twenty  6  per  cent  Bonds 
Mote  and  llortgage  ...... 

Caah 


The  BooibimSns  Fund  U  iiteuUd  in  — 

Bankof  romnierce(i(a>tun   Stock     . 
Webater  Bank  [Boaton]  Stock      . 
guinaignmond  Bank  [Woreeater)  Slock 
Northern  (X.  H.)  Railroad  Slock  (10  ahara 
United-States  Five-tweut;  6  pet  cent  Boi 


Cash 


Tkt  Pabliiliing  Fund  it  ineeittd  in  — 

Shawmat  Bank  (Boston)  Stock  , 
Nntional       „  „  „      .        .        . 

Central        „       [Worcester)  Stock     . 
Slechanio'  Bank  „  „         .        . 

Norwich  and  Worcesler  Railroad  Bond 
United-States  Five-twenty  a  per  cent  Bonda 
United-States  Certiflcate  of  Indebtednesa  . 

Note 

Cash 


Total  of  the  fonr  Funda 


Reapectfully  submitted, 
AM4K  Hall,  Wobciiitir,  Apt]]  2 


REMAKKS 


A    LATIN    ISSCRIPTIOS   LATELY   FOUXD    AT   CASTDTE,    IS 
THE    STATE   OF  MAIXK, 


Charles  Folsom,  Esq.,  in  some  oral  remarks,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  letter,  dated  Castine, 
April  4th,  1864,  printed  in  a  Bangor  newspaper,  the 
"  ^Vhig  and  Courier,"  of  April  7th,  and  understood 
to  have  heen  written  hy  George  H.  Witherle,  Esq., 
an  intelligent  gentleman  of  Castine. 

This  letter  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  discovery 
there  of  a  plate  of  copper,  which  bears  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, of  some  interest  in  the  historj'  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  coast  of  Maine.*  The  writer  modestly 
proposes  his  o^vn  reading  of  the  inscription,  "  subject 
to  the  correction  of  those  better  informed";  and  he 
suggests,  that  "  a  more  precise  and  satisfactory  mean- 
ing may  be  given  to  some  part  of  it."     A  copy  of  the 


•  "Iti>  ■  piece  of  ibeet-ooppw,"  »aysMr.  Withetle,  "Bboot  eight  inchu  by  ten, 
ftnind  lut  mitiinin  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Weeks,  vblle  be  wu  nt  work  on  the  road  iMdiDg 
to  the  bxttery  which  the  GaTernraent  ku  then  erecting  near  the  tnonth  of  oar  \\n- 
bor.opoii  llienilfloflhe  old  bricli  battery,  koown  here  u  the  'Lower  Fort'-  Itna* 
bat  ■  >hort  diatance  rrom  tho  Tort,  and  but  little  below  the  >urfuc«  of  tlie  groand. 

"  At  the  time  or  Ita  ditcmarTi  Mr.  Weaka  did  not  oliierve  anything  remnrkable 
in  ita  ippearanoe;  and  sflerwarda  cat  o£F  a  piece  of  it  —  about  one-sixth  —  to 
Tep>lr  hit  boat.  Bat  recently  he  noticed  Bgurei  and  letton  on  the  larftcr  ptirl, 
which  induced  him  to  exnmine  it  ca-rafally,  and  ihow  il  la  other*:  he  alto  look 
olF  the  piece  which  had  been  put  on  the  boat,  fortunately  wKbaut  terioaa  mutila- 
tion. I  gire  below  a  copy  of  the  inicriptlon.  The  letlera  are  Tory  nearly  in  tlie 
earoe  relative  po^itioo  "  io  tlie  ariginaJ :  the  data  and  daahea  are  tbe  uune,  ai  Ikr 
tt  tbej  can  be  made  ont." 
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letter  hnving  lately  been  sent  to  Charles  Deane,  Esq., 
of  our  Publishing:  Committee,  as  appealing  directly,  by 
the  natuH'  of  tlio  subject,  to  the  American  Antiquarian 
Socii*ty,  ho  oonuuimicated  it  to  Mr.  Folsom  to  examine 
bofoi'O  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  this  meeting. 

Thoy  tliought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
With(>rle  s  readuig  of  the  inscription  was  nearly  cor- 
n^ct,  and  tliat  his  translation  of  it  was  essentially 
right:  but,  as  a  photographic  copy  of  the  inscribed 
surface  of  tlie  plate  of  copper  had  been  promised, 
criticism  on  one  or  two  questionable  words  in  the 
newspaper  copy  should  be  suspended  till  the  imerring 
transcript  was  received. 

The  clear  import  of  the  inscription  is,  that,  "  in  the 
year  1648,  on  the  8th  of  June,  Friar  Leo  of  Paris,  in 
the  miasion  of  Capuchins,  laid  this  foundation  (comer- 
Htunc  of  some  structure,  probably  a  chapel)  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of 
Holy  Iloper 

1 1  would  appear  that  no  English  or  American  writer 
of  Now-England  history  has  noticed  the  existence,  at 
uuy  time,  of  a  mission  of  Capuchins  (a  branch  of  the 
oitlcT  of  Franciscans)  on  the  territory  of  Maine ;  and, 
t^xcopt   a   few  brief   allusions   in   the   contemporary 

Jtmuit  "  Itclations"  (merely  incidental  to  an  account 

* 

of  t\w  labors  of  the  Jesuit  Father,  Druillettes*),  and  a 

*  H»  litt  N|>ulle(l  his  name  in  signing  an  important  bat  not  yet  published  letter  to 
JK4iM  Wliithnip,  of  Connecticut.  With  this  agrees  tlie  fac-nmiU  of  another  8igna- 
1^^  ytvttii  hi  Hbtift*8  **  History  **;  though  the  autlior  avows  his  final  preference  for 
^fmjitkk^t  ^  Iho  form  the  Father  oftenest  used. 


(H 


slight  mention,  founded  on  tiiem,  in  the  Histories  of 
Ducreux*  and  Chai'levoix,  it  wonld  not  be  easy  to 
find  any  notice  of  this  mission  in  print  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  recent  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Shea,t  in 
which,  however,  it  is  even  more  briefly  despatched 
than  m  the  subjoined  passage  of  Charlevoix.J 

That  these  Capuchins  were  not  mentioned  by  our 
late  distinguished  associate,  Enoch  Lincoln,  Governor 
of  Maine,  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Catholic  Missions  in 
Maine,"  §  where  some  allusion  to  them  might  naturally 
be  expected,  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  they  were  not  missionaries  to  the  Indians  (in 
whose  fortunes  he  was  particularly  interested),  but 
only  chaplains  to  the  French  ti'aders  and  fishermen 
along  the  coast.  In  no  other  part  of  what  was  at 
any  time  considered  as  the  territory  of  New  Francd, 
do  mendicant  friars  appear  to  have  been  employed, 
except  the  ItecoUects  (another  branch  of  Franciscans) 


■  Uistorix  CuniJeuiia,  ten  Ndtid    Fnnciie,  L[bri  Decern nd  Annnm 

naqae  Chriitl  IIDCLVI.  AucCora  P.  Fmncigcu  Creuxio,  e  SocialaM  Jesa.  Parig. 
IfiSi.  p.  960. 

t  Hlilory  of  tbe  Cslliolic  MisBioni  imonK  tbe  Indian  Tribcii  of  the  Uniled 
Stalei,  1GS9-18G4.     By  John  Gilmnry   Sliea.     Kow  York,  ISGS.  p.  l»fi. 

t  ■■  Falhor  Dreuilklle*  [in  imo)  found  on  Ihe  bunks  of  tin  Kennobec  «oine  Capa- 
chinFithm,  who  had  there  lui  hmpice;  they  had  also  H  house  ntPcntBgoel;  and  Ibey 
wen  aervlng  at  ahaplalni,  not  only  to  the  Frencb  e«liibliihed  on  all  this  coast  anil 
on  that  at  Acadia,  hut  alio  to  those  whom  tnda  attracted  thither.  Tbey  reeciTsd 
IheJeaait  DiisBionar;  with  grant  Joyand  nil  poiilble  cordiality.  Tliej  had  been 
wiihing  for  ■  long  time  to  ■«■  qiIuIods  eitabliahed  among  tha  aavagu  in  Ihou 
pmta,  which  tbey  judged  to  be  aaitable  (at  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  they  had  even 
thought  of  milking  the  journey  lo  Quebec  to  get  the  Falhe™  of  the  Company  [lh« 
JmdIi*]  to  leave  no  longer  Dnlilled  a  Said  so  well  prepared  lo  raceln  tbe  Med  of  lh« 
fiillh."—  ChnrUair,  Ilulare  GM'roh  dc  la  KtmtdU  France,  loin.  i.  p.  380. 

t  Colleotiona  of  Ihe  Historical  Sooiety  of  Maine,  yol,  I.  pp.  828^40.  It  WU 
there  published  G-ura  tbe  author'!  pnpen  afl^r  his  death. 
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for  about  fifteen  years  in  Canada.  These,  the  earliest 
established  missionaries  in  French  America,  gave  place 
in  1636  to  the  Jesuits,  who  thenceforth  held  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  field,  for  the  reason,  it  was 
said,  that  the  mendicant  orders,  devoted  as  they  were 
to  poverty,  must  be  a  burden  to  the  poor  savages, 
who  were  themselves  often  in  a  starving  condition ; 
whereas  the  Jesuits  were  able  to  bring  their  supplies 
from  France,  and  thus  help  to  support  the  Colonies.* 

The  Capuchins  to  whom  this  inscription  relates 
seem  to  have  come  out  with  D'Aulnay,  and,  after  a 
few  years,  to  have  returned  to  France.  According 
to  Charlevoix,  their  principal  station  was  in  the  Ken- 
nebec country;  and  they  had  another  at  Pentagoet 
(now  Castine)  on  the  Penobscot. 

Mr.  Witherle,  in  his  letter,  observes :  "  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  there  is  any  record  in  history 
of  the  priest  who  engraved  "  the  inscription,  "  and  if 
any  such  person  is  known  to  have  been  with  D'Aul- 
nay about  that  time,  or  whether  it  is  the  work  of 
some  wandering  missionary  among  the  Indians."  In 
1661  was  printed  at  Marseilles  a  "Description  of  all 


*  Histoire  da  Canada  et  Voyages  qae  lea  Frdres  Mineun  BecoUects  y  ont  faicts 
pour  la  Couveraion  des  Infidelles.  Fait  et  compost  par  le  F.  Gabriel  Sagard, 
Th^odat,  M incur  Recollect  de  la  Province  de  Paris.    Paris,  1686. 

In  the  next  century  (1725),  the  first  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Company  of  the 
Indies  to  Louisiana,  the  other  extreme  of  French  America,  were  of  a  mendicant 
order,  not  Recollects  this  time,  but  Capuchins,  apparently  the  only  other  instance  of 
their  emplo3rment ;  and  this,  as  before,  not  for  the  conversion  of  the  savages,  but  for 
service  in  the  more  populous  French  settlements.  Two  years  afterwards  was  heard 
the  step  of  the  Jesuits  in  force,  to  become,  there  as  elsewhere,  eminently  U$  mit- 
nonnaires  pamU  Us  sawages,  —  See  Ckarlevoixy  torn.  ii.  pp.  461,  462. 
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the  Provinces,  Convents,  and  Missions  of  the  Capu- 
chins,"* a  book  not  yet  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  princi- 
pal libraries;  but  a  very  complete  account  of  all  the 
"Writers"  of  the  order  (over  eleven  hundred)  from 
its  origin  down  to  1747,  belonging  to  the  Boston  Athe- 
nsum,  does  not  exhibit  this  Leo  among  the  eighty-six 
who  appertained  to  the  Province  of  Paris,  and  of 
whom  nineteen,  with  different  Christian  names,  bore 
"  Parisiensis "  for  their  second  name,  denoting  the 
place  of  their  birth. f  We  may  therefore  infer,  that 
tbe  writer  of  the  inscription  was  not  distinguished  as 
an  author,  but,  if  true  to  his  vocation,  is  to  be  referred 
to  tliat  cloud  of  faitliful  missionaries,  of  different  na- 
tions and  sects,  whose  chief  "  record  is  on  high."  His 
Latin,  rightly  read,  may  prove  to  be  unexceptionable 
as  a  simple  statement  of  a  fact ;  but  tbe  words  have 
not  the  collocation  and  rhythm  appropriate  to  the  lap- 
idary style.  The  title  the  Virgiu  here  wears  is  conso- 
nant to  the  reUgious  taste  of  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon, not  being  found  in   the  "  Atlas    Marianus,"  J 


*  BilIliiuBr  DrscDneniii.  Deicriptla  omninm  ProTlnciimin,  Conveatnuia,  bo 
Miseionam  Fnitrum  Mlnamca  Capncciuorum.    MassilifB,  IGBl. 

t  Bibllolheca  Scriptorum  Ord.  Min.  S.  Franc.  Capuociaomm,  ratsiu  ot  eitenia 

H  F-  Bcmgrdo  B  BononiB, <]an  prliu  fuent  ■  P.  Dioiiys.  Genueoii 

oonleita.    Venetiis,  17*7.  fol. 

]  AtUs  Marianns,  qua  Suioiie  Dei  Ganetricli  Marin  Imaginum  MimculDsnrom 
Oiigine*  Duodccim  Hittoriarimi  Cealuriit  eiplicuitnr.    Anctoni  GnlLlslmo  Unmp- 

p«iit>«rg,  «  Societatc  J«hi.     Honaohil, Anno  1S73.  To].,  pp.  1100. 

Thia,  [00,  ii  a  Talumc  not  ;et  la  anj  ot  our  pablio  librsriei.  It  bu  been  ooniulud 
in  >  prlrate  eollection,  of  vblch,  in  it>  native  hog-tltlo  and  oUup>,  it  rnrms  a  biblio- 
graphlcal  Iminre.  Tba  book  ii  aertjuni;  to  be  accounted  amoag  ihs  marvallont 
prodactioni  o(  thi  linman  mind ;  a  woric  of  lAtdiaKi,  tha  author  calli  it,  «vidant]y 
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which  gives  an  account  of  twelve  hundred  wonder- 
working images  of  the  Virgin  in  all  quarters  of  the 
Wi)rld,  with  titles  almost  as  numerous. 

The  interest  of  this  inscription  is  enhanced  by  the 
site  of  the  chapel  it  commemorates.  Few  spots  on 
the  coast  of  New  England  can  boast  so  much  natural 
beauty,  and  none  has  had  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history 
so  interwoven  with  the  history  of  different  nations,  as 
the  peninsula  of  Pentagoet  —  Penobscot — Castine  ; 
and  the  legends  of  Colonial  warfare  at  "  Bagaduce " 
had  not  yet  faded  from  New  England  firesides,  when 
the  wax  of  1812  gave  birth  to  a  new  progeny. 

While  a  Eoman-Catholic  chapel  is  there  dedicat- 
ing in  1648,  the  mind,  ranging  westward,  is  prone  to 
consider  what  is  doing  in  the  same  year  along  the 
thinly  inhabited  coast.  In  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  first 
person  is  hanged  for  witchcraft  (common  schools 
have  been  established  only  one  year);  the  Body  of 
Laws  is  collected,  ratified,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
printed ;  the  famous  Cambridge  Platform  is  "  agreed 
upon  " ;  Boston,  "  waxing  bigger  and  stronger,"  forms 
her  second  church ;  the  towns  of  Maiden  and  Marble- 

perfonned  in  good  faith  during  twenty  laborious  yean  ;  a  storehouse  of  legends  (in 
irhich  Southey  ironld  have  delighted),  gathered  mostly  by  a  correspondence  for  the 
purpose  irith  Jesuit  missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  enriched  by  a 
blind  friend  of  Father  Gnmppenberg  with  twelve  hundred  different  anagrams  (all 
intelligible,  many  of  them  felicitous)  on  the  iame  six  words  of  the  Ave  Maria,  —  a 
feat,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  surpassed  in  its  kind  since  the  invention  of  letters. 

It  is  a  book  not  without  interest  to  antiquarians,  from  its  wide  range  and  its 
multitude  of  geographical  and  personal  names.  Some  future  Humboldt,  in  some 
new  "  Examen  Critique,"  may  turn  it  to  valuable  account  in  a  now  unexpected 
way.  (See  "Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society"  for  October, 
1859  ;  pp.  11-14.) 
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head  lire  founded ;  Rhode  Island  is  refused  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  of  the  Colonies ;  New  London  is 
settled ;  and,  in  Mrj^inia,  Governor  Berkley  (ever 
memorable  for  "  thanking  God  there  were  no  free 
schools  nor  printing "  there)  expels  from  the  Colony 
the  last  Puiitan  clergyman.  So  varied  were  the  events 
in  a  single  year  of  the  cradle  history  of  the  United 
States. 


Note.  —  Since  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  photographic 
copy  of  the  Castino  inscription  has  been  received ;  and, 
after  being  photograpliically  reduced  in  size,  has  been 
traced  on  wood,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  cut: 


164s-  ^-1 

LE  O    PARI 
CAPVC-  M 
POSVi    HO_ 
NDT  M   IN  H'T^R- 


EM  NRAl  D/M>t 
SAIMCTA.  SPE\ 


It  now  appears  that  the  newspaper  typograpliy  was  not 
quite  exact  as  to  the  spacing  and  "dots";  and  that,  sup- 

0 
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plying  the  abbreviationB,  we  should  point  and  read  the 
inscription  as  follows: 

1648,  8  Jun[ii],  F[ratcr]  I.eo  Paris[iensi8],  in  C'a- 
puc[inorum]  Miss[ionc],  posui  hoc  fund[amcn]t[u]m 
in  h[o]n[o]rem  N[ost]rtt*  D[o]m[in]a>  Sanctis  Spci. 

The  reading  in  the  second  line  is  found  to  be  not,  as  in 
the  newspaper  copy,  parisin.  (as  if  for  Parmnus^  which 
is  not  the  usual  adjective,  formed  from  Parisii,  in  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history),  but  is  Paris,  ix.  The  usual 
abbreviation  of  Parisiensis  is  Paris, ;  for  example,  "  Matt. 
Paris."  for  '*  Matthaeus  Parisiensis,"  the  Benedictine  his- 
torian of  England. 
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Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  the  second  Vice-President, 
called  the  members  to  order,  and  remarked  that  a 
sudden  and  most  heavy  affliction  to  our  respected 
President,  which  we  all  greatly  deplored,  and  in  which 
he  has  our  hearts'  deepest  sympathy,  prevented  his 
presence  with  us  on  this  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  first  Vice-President  also,  it  devolved  upon  him 
to  assume  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  the  record  of  the 
last  meeting.  He  also  read  from  the  record  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  twenty-sisth  day 
of  September  last,  the  following  expression  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  President,  on  his  recent  domestic  af- 
fliction, offered  by  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln. 


From  the  Reeordt  of  the  Council. 

"The  members  of  ihe  Coaucil  of  the  Americyin  Antiiguariaa 
Society,  prewnl  at  this  meeting,  caonot  but  nolke  this  first  in- 
stance of  the  absence  of  their  respected  President ;  and,  learning 


its  most  afflictive  occasion,  tbey  beg  leave  to  offer  him  assurances 
of  their  deepest  and  most  affectionate  sympathy  under  his  great 
bereavement. 

"  Remembering,  with  tender  and  grateful  sensibility,  the  pleas- 
ant social  intercourse  and  elegant  hospitalities,  which,  in  times 
past,  they  so  frequently  have  enjoyed  under  his  roof,  and  the 
graceful  manners  and  amiable  qualities  of  her  who  so  cordiaHy 
welcomed  them  there,  they  find,  in  the  startling  announcement  of 
her  sudden  deathy  cause  alike  for  their  own  sorrowing  regrets,  and 
the  expression  of  their  deepest  condolence,  imder  the  overwhelm- 
ing affliction,  to  their  respected  and  beloved  friend  and  associate, 
the  honored  President  of  the  Society. 

"  May  the  heart's  loving  reverence  for  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  earnest,  best  wishes  of  many  friends  for  his  con- 
solation, and  future  health  and  happiness,  assuage  and  solace  the 

bitteniess  of  his  grief  1 

"  Votedy  That  the  foregoing  expressions  of  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence be  entered  on  the  records,  and  a  copy  thereof  respectfully 
certified  to  the  President  of  the  Society ;  and  that  they  also  be 
read  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Society. 

"  On  motion  of  Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton,  votcd^  That,  in  token  of 
respect  for  Mrs.  Salisbury,  and  sympathy  with  the  President,  the 
Council  will  officially  attend  the  funeral." 

George  Livermore,  Esq.,  read  the  Report  of  the 
Council. 

The  Librarian  read  his  Report. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  Report. 

On  motion  of 'Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  it  was  voted 
to  refer  these  Reports  to  the  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion, to  be  printed  at  their  discretion. 

Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  then  called  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurt- 
LEFF  to  the  chair,  and  addressed  the  Society  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Mr.  President,  —  The  Report  of  the  Council,  as  is 
usual  and  becoming  such  occasions,  makes  mention 
of  those  mehmcholy  provideuces,  which,  in  the  iuter- 
vul  hetwetn  our  meetings,  are  continually  removing 
from  our  association  honored  and  beloved  members  of 
this  Society  by  death.  "We  arc  now  reminded,  in 
touching  and  appropriate  terms,  of  the  decease,  since 
the  last  meeting,  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  number.  The  late  Hon.  Josiali  Quincy  was  of 
the  earliest,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  the 
oldest,  of  our  associates.  He  was,  eminently,  a  great 
and  good  man ;  and,  I  think,  having  regard  to  all 
considerations,  the  most  marked  man  of  the  century 
among  us.  I  should  be  ungrateful,  indeed,  if  I  failed, 
in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting, 
to  express  my  entire  sympathy  in  the  notice  of  his 
death,  and  my  most  hearty  concurrence  in  the  tribute 
of  respect  paid  to  his  memory,  by  the  impressive  lan- 
guage of  the  Report. 

The  courtesy  and  kimlncss  of  this  venerable  man 
placed  me,  personaHi/,  under  many  obligations.  More 
than  a  half  century  since,  I  entered  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts,  the  youngest  of  its  members.  Mr. 
Quincy  was  among  the  seniors  at  the  Board.  It  was 
at  the  period  of  the  embargo  and  other  obnoxious, 
restrictive  measures  of  the  Government,  and  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  England. 
The  spirit  of  party  ran  high  ;  and  there  was  bitterness 
of  feeling,  aud  often  much  acerbity  of  language,  iu 


debate.  Differing  widely,  as  we  did,  in  political 
opinions,  and  opposed  to  each  other  in  regard  to 
public  measures,  I  recollect  from  him,  in  my  unprac- 
tised position,  no  instance  of  unfriendliness,  no  one 
word  of  imkindness.  Through  subsequent,  successive 
years,  in  the  discharge  of  arduous  public  duties,  I 
was  sustained  and  greatly  cheered  by  expressions  of 
his  favorable  regard,  and  not  unfrequently  became 
a  delighted  listener  to  his  sagacious  counsels,  and  a 
partaker  of  his  elegant  hospitalities.  He  will  long 
be  remembered  by  others^  also,  for  the  kindness  of  his 
heart ;  and  his  name  be  held  in  honor,  by  the  country, 
for  the  brightness  of  its  fame. 

I  beg  leave  to  offer,  for  the  consideration  of  this 
meeting,  the  following  resolutions:  — 

"  The  impressive  event  of  the  deeeasQ  of  the  late  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  LL.D.,  having  occurred  since  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Society,  it  becomes  his  associates,  on  this  first  subsequent  opportu- 
nity of  their  assembling,  to  give  expression  to  their  admiration  of 
his  elevated  character,  —  their  high  appreciation  of  his  eminent 
public  services,  —  their  testimonial  to  his  protracted  years  of 
virtuous  living,  and  to  his  active,  enduring,  and  unceasing  labors 
of  distinguished  usefulness  to  extreme  old  age.     Therefore,  — 

"  Resolved^  That  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  will  ever 
hold  the  memory  of  their  late  associate,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy, 
LL.D.,  in  affectionate  and  honored  regard,  as  the  erudite  scholar 
and  liberal  patron  of  science,  the  upright  jurist,  the  patriotic 
statesman,  the  pure-minded  and  exemplary  citizen,  and  the  unsel- 
fish, enlightened,  faithful,  and  devoted  public  servant ;  alike  in 
all  the  relations  of  civil,  social,  and  private  life,  firm  in  purpose, 
and  true  to  principle  and  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  personul 
duty. 


"  Saolvedf  Tbal  in  the  dealli  of  President  Qiiiucy,  wfile  we 

lament  that  we  ihiM  meet  him  uo  more  as  an  a^sDcinlo  iu  our 
councils,  whose  mere  presence  would  be  a  benediction,  we  bow, 
iu  reverent  submisaion  and  grtititude,  to  that  gracious  Providence, 
which  released  him  from  the  pains  and  intivmitios  of  exhausted 
nature,  and  leaves  bis  name  and  example  as  a  precious  memory  in 
the  hearts  of  contemporaries  and  posterity. 

"  Rftolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the 
Records  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  President  be  reRpectfully 
requested  to  transmit  a  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  tlie 
deceased." 


The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously,  and 
Governor  Lincoln  resumed  the  chair. 

S.  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  mentioned  the  death  of  Samuel 
Wells,  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety, at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  He  was  killed  on 
the  4th  instant  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol 
in  the  hand  of  another  person.  Mr.  Wells  had  been 
clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Hampshire  County  for  the  last 
twenty-seven  years,  and  was  greatly  respected. 

"  Voted,  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President 
for  the  ensuing  year." 

Natu.iniel  Paine,  Esq.,  was  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  collect  and  count  the  votes. 

The  votes  having  been  collected,  Mr.  Paine  report- 
ed that  all  were  for  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury;  and 
he  was  accordingly  declared  by  the  chair  to  have 
been  elected  President  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

"  Voted,   That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the 
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chair  to  report  a  nomination  of  the  other  officers  of 
the  Society,  upon  a  list,  to  be  voted  for  together  by 
yea  and  nay. 

Hon.  DwiGHT  -Foster,  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  arid 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  were  appointed  to  that  service. 

While  this  Committee  were  attending  to  the  duty 
assigned  them,  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  read  some  very 
curious  additional  notes  to  the  "  Original  Documents, 
illustrating  the  History  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  First 
American  Colony,  and  the  Colony  at  Jamestown," 
edited  by  him  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Archaeo- 
logia ;  these  notes  being  the  result  of  hiis  recent 
personal  observations  on  the  James  River,  and  in  its 
vicinity. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Hale  was  followed  by  remarks 
from  Cuarles  Deane,  Esq.,  with  statements  illustrat- 
ing the  historical  interest  possessed  by  many  of  the 
localities  in  Eastern  Virginia,  which  have  been  occu- 
pied by  our  armies.  Mr.  Deane  was  requested  to 
reduce  the  valuable  and  interesting  information  con- 
tained in  his  remarks  to  writing,  for  the  use  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Hale's  notes,  and  those  to  be  prepared 
by  Mr.  Deane,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Publication,  to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Committee  of  Nomination  reported  the  names 
of  the  following  gentlemen,  recommended  for  election 
as  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ensuuig,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  President  already  chosen :  — 


\1ct-Praidenli. 

Hiv.  WILLIAM  JENKS,  D.D Bostok. 

Holt.  LEVI   UNCOLN,  LL.D WoBcitsTBEt. 

Hos.  ISAAC  DAVLS,  LL.D Wobcesteb, 

GEORGE  LIVERUURB,  F.eq Caubridgk. 

NATHANIEL   B.  SRURTLEPF,  U.D Buvtoh. 

CHARLES  FULSOM,  Eau Cambhibok. 

HoH.   IRA   U.    BARTON WoBCKHTEa. 

Hon.  PLINY  MERRICK,  LL.D Bobtom. 

Bum.  JOHN  P.  BTGELOW BtMmjs. 

SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN,   Esq Wohcesteb. 

B<v.  EDWARD   E.  HALE Bobto-i. 

JOSE['H  SARGENT,  M.D Woiicester. 

SMTrfurj  of  Furiiipi  Corrupondtace. 

JARED   SPARKS,   LL.D CAMsmDoa. 

Secrttary  of  Domejiic  Corrapfmdtiict. 

Hox.   BKSJAMIN   V.  THOMAS,   LL.D Boston. 

StcanSrtrf  Secrllari). 

^  ilan.  EDWARD  MELLEN,  LL.D Wokciutsk. 

Trianrtr. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Ebq Wokcebtir. 

CommUUe  af  PMicalhm. 

SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN,  Esu WoBCEaTBH. 

Rev.  EDWARD  E.  HALE Borton. 

UHARLES  DEANE,  Ewj Cahbbiikib. 


A  vote  was  then  taken  on  these  nommations,  and 
all  were  unanimously  elected  to  the  offices  for  which 
their  names  had  been  presented. 

Judge  Barton  suggested  the  expediency  of  revising 
the  catalogue  of  members  of  the  Society,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  new  publication. 

Ou  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis,  it  was  voted,  That  a 
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Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  for 
that  purpose. 

The  chair  accordingly  appointed  Hon.  Ira  M.  Bar- 
ton, Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 

Charles  Folsom,  Esq.,  laid  on  the  table  a  collection 
of  tracts  by  Professor  Daniel  Treadwell,  on  the  con- 
struction of  cannon,  which  he  presented  to  the  Society 
on  behalf  of  the  author. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 

EDWARD  MELLEN, 

Recording  Secretary, 


NOTE. 

The  President,  as  requested  by  the  Society,  transmitted  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions,  relating  to  the  late  Hon.  Josiah  Qcikct,  LL.D.,  to  his  son,  Hon. 
Josiah  Quincj,  with  the  following  letter :  — 

Hall  or  tbi  AMnucAV  Aktiqcariaii  Sociztt,, 
WorcMter,  Oct.  26, 1864. 

Mt  Dbar  Sir, — I  hare  the  highest  satisfaction  in  performing  the  hono- 
rable duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  that  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  their  meeting  on  the  21st  instant,  copied  below,  which 
I  beg  that  you  will  present  to  your  &mily  as  an  expression  of  affectionate 
and  profound  respect  for  your  honored  fiither,  Josiah  Quinct,  LL.D.,  and  of 
just  appreciation  of  his  sendees  and  virtues,  and  of  deep  reg^t  that  the  bles- 
sing of  his  life,  made  more  precious  by  every  added  year,  will  be  hereafter 
only  ei^oyed  in  its  revered  and  instructive  remembrance. 

I  also  tender  to  your  fiimily  the  assurance  of  my  personal  sympathy  in 

the  private  grief  for  which  public  honors  are  a  cold  alleviation,  and  into  which 

a  stranger  may  not  intrude. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  most  respectfully  yours, 

Stephen  Salisbubt,  President, 
Hon.  JotiAB  QumoT,  Boston,  Ums. 

Reply  of  Mr,  Qaincy, 

Bonov,  Not.  9, 18G4. 

Mt  Deab  Sib,  —  In  behalf  of  the  family  of  the  late  Josiah  Quincy,  I 

would  grateAiUy  acknowledge  the  gratification  they  have  received  firom  the 

votes  passed  by  your  Society,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  were  moved 

by  their  venerable  friend,  and  in  which  they  were  communicated  by  you. 

I  have  honor  to  be  very  truly, 

.    Josiah  Quinct. 
Hon.  SriPHnr  Saluboet, 
PxMliUnt  of  tbo  AmorioMi  AatlquMlan  SoeteCj. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


Meeting,  as  we  now  do,  at  a  time  when  our  country 
is  still  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  defending  its 
national  existence,  when  the  Government  needs  the 
best  services  of  its  citizens,  and  when  all  true  patriots 
are  willing  to  postpone  the  indulgence  of  their  private 
tastes,  that  they  may  the  better  perform  their  public 
duties,  it  becomes  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  cai'c- 
fully  the  character  and  influence  of  such  pursuits  as 
it  is  the  pui'pose  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
to  promote,  and  to  determine  whether  these  are  consist- 
ent with  the  present  demands  of  true  patriotism. 

The  Antiquary,  by  those  whose  tastes  have  drawn 
them  in  a  different  direction  from  his,  is  too  frequently 
classed  with  the  \-irtuoso  and  the  bibUomaniac ;  and 
they  are  all  alike  regarded  as  merely  eccentric  pereons, 
mounting  their  respective  hobbies  for  the  selfish  pur- 
suit of  those  objects  only  which  arc  of  special  interest 
to  themselves,  and  are  wholly  useless  beyond  the  grati- 
fication of  their  peculiar  fancies. 
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If  this  popular  opinion  were  well  founded,  if  our 
pursuits  were  thus  selfish  and  narrowing  in  their  ten- 
dency, it  would  be  unwise  and  unpatriotic  in  us  to 
keep  up  our  meetings,  and  continue  our  researches, 
while  the  life  of  the  nation  is  in  peril.  The  de- 
mands of  our  country  for  self-sacrifice,  and  entire  devo- 
tion to  her  service,  are  imperative,  —  paramount  to 
all  other  calls.  In  such  a  time,  she  needs  the  indirect, 
but  not  therefore  less  potent,  support  of  the  man  of 
letters  and  "the  man  of  business,  as  well  as  the*  ser- 
vice of  the  soldier  who  jeopards  his  life  on  the 
battle-field. 

When  the  controversy  began  between  the  King 
and  the  Parliament,  which  led  to  the  great  civil  war 
in  England,  John  Milton,  who  was  indulging  his  classic 
tastes  in  Italy,  hastened  home  at  once,  that  he  might 
do  his  part  in  the  great  struggle  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  His  first  act  is  to  open  a  small  school  for 
young  men,  where  he  may  inculcate  those  principles 
which,  in  due  time,  would  bear  fruit  to  bless  the  na- 
tion. With  his  pen  he  asserts  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple as  boldly  and  efficiently  as  Cromwell  is  doing  with 
the  sword.     Milton  writes 

*'  In  liberty's  defence,  —  his  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side.** 

Cannot  we,  too,  the  members  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  unqualified  for,  or  exempt  from,  military 
duty,  as  most  of  us  are,  yet  do  something  for  our  suf- 
fering country?     May  not  our  studies  and  employ- 
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ments  be  so  directed  that  we  may  aid  her  in  her  hour 
of  greatest  need  1  Has  not  each  of  us  something  to  do 
in  the  caiise  of  Liberty  and  Union? 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  recur  (and  we  cannot  do 
80  too  often)  to  the  avowed  objects,  and  the  early 
doings,  of  the  foundera  of  our  association.  "When- 
ever we  review  their  purposes  and  proceedings,  we 
are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  liberal,  unselfish, 
and  patriotic  intentions  and  efforts  ;  and  we  feel  more 
deeply  our  obligation  to  administer  its  affairs  with  the 
same  high  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  was  founded  on 
that  principle  of  Christian  philosophy  which  assumes, 
that  all  things  are  valuable  according  to,  and  only  for, 
their  uses,  —  and  these  uses  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
no  less  than  for  our  owu ;  that  institutions  as  well 
as  individuals  are  rich,  not  as  they  retain,  for  their 
own  honor  or  interest,  the  treasures  they  acquire,  but 
only  so  far  as  they  impart  thera  to  others.  Acquisi- 
tiveness in  matters  of  literature,  art,  and  antiquity, 
when  unaccompanied  by  a  liberal  spirit  of  diffusion 
for  the  public  good,  is  even  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  the  miserly  hoarding  of  pecuniary  treasure. 

Our  Society  was  truly  described,  at  the  opening  of 
our  first  Antiquarian  Hall  in  18'20,  as  "  an  association 
founded  in  individual  patriotism,  and  fostered  by  na- 
tional supplies  of  generosity,  —  a  body  united  from  no 
motives  of  ordinary  ambition,  nor  calculated  to  gratify 
any  selfish  views  of  personal  aggrandizement." 
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The  preamble  to  the  charter  embodies  the  same 
idea :  — 

"  Whereas  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the 
antiquities  of  our  country,  and  of  curious  and  valua- 
ble productions  of  art  and  nature,  have  a  tendency  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  and  the 
progress  of  science,  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  moral 
and  political  events,  and  to  improve  and  interest  pos- 
terity :  therefore  be  it  enacted,"  &c. 

That  the  chief  objects  of  the  Society  might  not  be 
lost  sight  of  or  neglected,  a  committee  was  appointed 
in  1819  to  prepare  and  publish  an  address  to  the 
members,  urgmg  on  them  the  importance  of  securing 
the  means  "to  pursue  those  researches,  so  desirable, 
into  the  antiquities  of  this  New  Worlds  and  to  rescue 
them  from  the  ravages  of  time,  for  the  use  and  im- 
provement of  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  all 
scientific  men  of  our  country  of  the  present  age,  and 
of  posterity." 

The  boundless  scope  of  its  investigations  was  else- 
where declared  to  be  —  in  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Jones  —  "  Man  and  Nature,  —  whatever  is  or  has  been 
performed  by  the  one,  or  produced  by  the  other," 

Founded  on  such  broad  and  liberal  principles,  and 
for  such  noble  purposes,  the  Society  readily  secured 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  wise,  the 
learned,  and  the  public-spirited,  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  most  eminent  names  in  science,  letters,  and 
art,  have  adorned  our   catalogue   of  members ;    and 
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some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  in  every  call- 
ing have  given  efficient  aid  in  furtbenng  the  objects 
for  which  we  are  associated. 

Of  primary  importance  to  every  institution  estab- 
lished for  archieological,  literary,  or  scientific  purposes, 
is  a  library  of  manuscript  and  printed  works.  From 
these  may  be  gathered  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
others,  up  to  the  present  time.  By  availing  himself 
of  these,  the  new  explorer  may  be  saved  a  vast  deal 
of  time  and  trouble,  and  be  thus  enabled  more  fully 
to  devote  his  energies  to  the  continuing  of  researches 
in  the  same  direction. 

An  excellent  foundation  for  such  a  library  —  the 
private  collection  of  Mr.  Thomas,  —  was  generously 
given  by  the  owner  to  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety soon  after  it  was  incorporated  ;  and,  a  few  years 
afterward,  the  first  Antiquarian  Hall  was  erected  by 
the  same  munificent  liberality,  to  become  the  deposi- 
tory of  these,  and  of  such  other  treasures  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  as  should  be  collected  for  the  Society. 
Until  1S'20,  when  the  Hall  was  first  occupied,  the  re- 
ceiving agents  of  the  Society  in  various  places  retained 
in  their  personal  custody  the  works  they  had  gath- 
ered, for  the  future  use  of  the  public.  Mr.  Tliomas's 
library  remained  till  that  time  in  his  own  house, 
where  he  was  continually  enlai^ing  its  numbers,  aud 
increasing  its  value.  His  liberality  was  seconded  in  a 
gratifying  manner  in  various  quarters  :  other  valuable 
private  libraries  were  given,  and  smaller  contributions 
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came  in  from  many  sources.  The  National  and  many 
of  the  State  Governments  sent  their  public  docu- 
ments regularly;  and  most  of  the  learned  associations 
in  the  country  included  this  Society  in  the  number  of 
those  to  which  their  publications  were  to  be  pre- 
sented. So  that  now,  after  little  more  than  half  a 
century,  we  have  a  library  of  thirty-five  thousand  vol- 
umes, —  lai^er,  it  is  believed,  than  any  library  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  when  our  Society  was 
formed,  —  with  a  good  printed  catalogue,  of  nearly 
six  hundred  octavo  pages ;  and  we  have  for  years  en- 
joyed the  services  of  an  accomplished  librarian,  ever 
ready  to  aid  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  the  books. 

The  portraits  and  busts,  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  presented  to  the  Society,  and  now  adorn  the 
Library,  are  of  much  value  and  interest  Though 
their  number  is  not  yet  large,  they  form  a  respectable 
beginning  of  an  historical  gallery  which  we  hope  at 
some  time  to  see  increased ;  at  the  head  of  which 
may  appropriately  stand  those  portraits  of  Columbus 
and  Vespucius,  copied  for  the  Library  from  paintings 
in  the  Bourbon  Gallery  at  Naples,  and  presented  by 
Judge  Barton. 

And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the 
recent  valuable  gift  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  our  honored 
President,  of  casts  of  Michael  Angelo's  celebrated 
statues  of  the  great  Hebrew  Lawgiver,  and  of  Him 
"  who  was  counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses." 
These  works  of  high  art,  unique  on  this  continent. 
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well  deserve  a  pilgrimage  to  the  city  which  is  favored 
with  their  possession. 

The  Society  has  not  been  unmindful  of  its  duty  to 
diffuse,  as  well  as  to  gather,  the  means  of  knowledge. 
Within  eight  years  from  its  incorporation,  and  as 
soon  as  the  library  was  placed  in  the  earlier  Antiqua- 
rian Hall,  tlie  fii'st  volume  of  tlie  "  Transactions  and 
Collections"  was  published  in  an  octavo  volume  of  more 
than  four  hundred  pages.  This  has  been  followed  at 
irregular  intervals  by  three  other  similar  volumes,  con- 
taining elaborate  and  valuable  contributions  to  the 
archaeological  and  historical  literature  of  the  country. 
Besides  these  larger  publications,  the  reports  and 
papers  presented  at  the  semi-annual  meetings,  contain- 
ing interesting  and  important  essays  and  discussions  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  have  for  many  years  been 
regularly  printed  and  distributed. 

The  past  history  and  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Society  are  as  favorable  as  its  most 
ardent  friends  could  have  expected.  For  this  success 
and  prosperity  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  our  prede- 
cessors:  and  especially  should  we  acknowledge  our 
obligations,  for  his  foresight,  industrj-,  and  liberality, 
to  Isaiah  Thomas,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other 
person,  belongs  the  honor  of  originating,  estabhshing, 
and  endowing  the  institution. 

Besides  giving  his  own  library,  erecting  an  Antiqua- 
rian Hall,  and  presenting  it  to  the  Society,  and  also 
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publishing,  at  his  own  expense,  the  first  volume  of 
"Transactions,"  in  bis  last  will  he  added  to  his  previous 
benefactions,  so  that  the  aggregate  of  his  gifts  does 
not  fall  short  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  Society 
which  he  founded  will  be  his  enduiing  monument. 

Nor  was  his  liberality  confined  to  the  Society  which 
was  so  dear  to  him.  Harvard  and  Alleghany  Colleges, 
the  New-York  Historical  Society,  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions, were  also  recipients  of  his  bounty. 

The  celebrated  Brissot  de  Warville,  who  visited 
this  counti7  in  1788,  "not,"  he  says,  "to  study  an- 
tiques, or  to  search  for  unknown  phmts,  but  to  study 
men  who  had  just  acquired  their  libertj,"  remarks  of 
Worcester :  "  This  town  is  elegant  and  well-peopled : 
the  printer,  Isaiah  Thomas,  has  rendered  it  fiimous 
through  all  the  continent.  He  prints  most  of  the 
works  which  appeal- ;  and  it  must  be  granted,  that  his 
editions  are  coiTect.  Thomas  is  the  Didot  of  the 
United  States." 

Few  men  in  New  England,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  had  access  to  a  larger  audience  than  he. 
Happily  the  influence  he  exerted  was  as  salutary 
as  it  was  extensive.  His  patriotism  was  manifested 
as  tmly,  while  he  was  employed  in  his  business,  by  a 
constant  endeavor  to  enlighten  his  fellow-citizens  on 
the  subject  of  their  civil  and  political  duties,  as  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  his  country 
on  the  battle-field  at  Lexiugton.  The  columns  of  the 
newspaper  which  he  published  afforded  him  an  easy 


method  of  reaching  the  public  car.  From  his  press, 
also,  the  families  of  the  land  were  supplied  with  the 
works  of  approved  authors,  and  the  schools  with  their 
text-books.  The  books  he  published,  from  a  penny 
picture-book  to  a  folio  Bible,  received  the  most  care- 
ful editorial  supervision ;  and  he  made  many  of  them 
the  medium  of  conveying  patriotic  sentiments. 

The  text  of  "  The  New-England  Primer,"  that  little 
book  so  powerful  in  forming  the  minds  of  several 
generations  of  New-England  children,  bad  been  cor- 
rupted, before  the  Colonies  became  indejiendent,  by 
some  royalist  printer ;  and  one  of  the  alphabetical 
couplets  had  been  changed,  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  preservation  of  a  tjTannical  and  unprincipled 
monarch.  In  the  Worcester  edition,  the  publisher 
discarded  these  lines,  and  substituted  others,  more 
in  accordance  with  Republican  sentiments. 

Isaiah  Thomas's  Almanac  made  its  way  into  almost 
every  dwclluig  in  New  England.  The  editor,  instead 
of  filling  the  last  pages  with  silly  stories  and  rhj-mes, 
such  as  generally  are  to  be  found  there,  made  this  little 
annual  the  means  of  conveying  important  political 
and  general  knowledge.  One  year  we  find  him  print- 
ing in  his  Almanac  "  the  Subst-race  of  the  Constitution 
of  Massachusetts;"  and,  at  another  time,  he  inserts 
"  the  Whole  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  prefixed  to  the 
Constitution."  In  IIUS  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention  ; "  in  1 797 
he  publishes  Washington's  "  Farewell  Address,"  and 
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in  1801  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country. 

From  the  publisher's  Advertisement,  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  Perry's  "  Only  Sure  Guide  to  the  English 
Tongue,"  we  learn  how  careluUy  he  edited  that  popu- 
lar spelling-book.  ^  Mr.  Thomas  says  he  "  was  the  first 
person  who  ventured  to  print  this  work  in  America." 
He  carefully  examined  all  the  British  editions  that 
had  been  published,  and  selected  from  each  what  he 
judged  to  be  truly  useful. 

But  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Worcester 
press,  that  which  would  of  itself  make  the  name  of  its 
proprietor  for  ever  famous,  even  if  he  had  no  other 
claims  to  the  regard  of  his  countrymen,  was  the  pub- 
lication of  the  English  Bible^  in  folio,  quarto,  and 
smaller  forms,  before  any  other  printer  in  New  Eng- 
land engaged  in  such  an  enterprise. 

Nearly  a  century  earlier,  Cotton  Mather,  by  fifteen 
years  of  study  and  labor,  had  prepared  for  publication 
his  Biblia  Americana^  —  the  common  version  of  the 
English  Bible,  with  his  comments.  But  no  publisher 
has  ever  yet  responded  to  the  earnest  appeals  of  that 
learned  divine  by  offering  to  print  his  work ;  and  it  is 
likely  to  repose  indefinitely,  where  it  has  long  been  in 
manuscript,  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  given  us  an  account  of  one  unau- 
thorized, and  of  course,  in  those  Colonial  days,  sur- 
reptitious edition  of  the  Bible,  and  two  of  the  New 
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.  Testament,  printed  in  Boston  near  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  No  copy  of  either  of  them  is  known  to 
be  extant. 

In  1770,  an  attempt  was  made  to  publish  by  sub- 
scription a  folio  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  with 
the  Rev,  Samuel  Clarke's  notes;  but  the  project -was 
abandoned  for  want  of  patronage. 

In  1782,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  of  Hatfield,  in  this 
State,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministers  iu  Boston,  setting  forth  the  importance 
of  publishing  the  Bible  here.  The  llev.  Dr.  Chaimcy, 
in  replying  to  that  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
gives  three  conclusive  reasons  why  the  work  could 
not  be  undertaken  at  that  time :  — 

"  First,  All  the  printers  in  town  have  not  type  suffi- 
cient for  such  an  impression.  , 

"  Second,  If  they  had,  proper  paper,  in  quantity,  is 
not  to  be  found  except  by  sending  to  Europe. 

"Thu'd,  If  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  type  and 
paper,  the  Bibles  could  not  possibly  be  sold  so  cheap 
as  those  that  are  imported  from  abroad." 

In  the  autumn  of  1789,  Mr.  Thomas  issued  pro- 
posals for  "  publishing  by  subscription  an  American 
edition,  in  large  rojal  quarto  (ornamented  with  an 
elegant  copperplate  frontispiece),  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the 
Apocrypha,  an  index,  marginal  notes,  and  references.' 
It  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  ;  but  the  enterprise 
and  courage  of  the  printer  were  equal  to  the  cmer- 
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gency.  Among  the  conditions  of  subscription  we  . 
find  the  following :  "  To  make  payment  easy  to  those 
who  wish  to  be  enconragers  of  this  laudable  under- 
taking, and  to  be  in  possession  of  so  vahiable  property 
as  a  royal  quarto  Bible,  and  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
for  one  all  in  cash,  —  from  such,  the  publisher  will 
receive  one-half  of  the  sum,  or  twenty-one  shillings, 
in  the  following  articles,  viz.  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
butter,  or  pork,  if  delivered  at  his  store  in  Worcester, 
or  at  the  store  of  himself  and  Company  in  Boston, 
by  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  1790  ;  the  remain- 
ing sum  of  twenty-one  shillings  to  be  paid  in  cash  as 
soon  as  the  books  are  ready  for  delivery.  This  pro- 
posal is  made  to  accommodate  all,  notwithstanding  the 
sum  of  twenty-one  shillings  will  by  no  means  be  the 
proportion  of  cash  that  each  Bible  bound  will  cost 
the  publisher." 

An  address  "  to  the  Reverend  Clergy,"  one  "  to 
Christians  of  all  denominations,"  and  another  "  to  tlie 
public  at  large,"  follow  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
Prospectus. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  before  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscribers  was  obtained,  and  the  work  put  to  press. 
In  1791,  the  quarto,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large 
folio  Bible  with  fifty  copperplate  engravings,  were 
published. 

These  were  followed  by  an  octavo  Bible  in  1793, 
and  by  one  in  duodecimo  form  in  1797.  That  the 
smaller  Bibles,  intended  to  be  used  in  the  common 
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schools,  might  be  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  p 
the  tj-pcs  were  left  standing,  and  kept  ready  at  all 
times  for  the  press.  "  This  work,"  Mr.  Thomas  says, 
"  employed  a  larger  capital  than  any  work  issued  from 
an  American  press." 

The  pubhsher  had  good  cause  to  felicitate  himself 
on  the  successful  completion  of  his  great  undertaking. 
In  the  introductory  addi'ess  prefixed  to  his  folio  and 
quarto  Bibles,  he  manifests  in  glowing  terms  his  joy 
at  the  general  prosperity  of  the  new  Republic.  He 
had  done  his  part  towards  promoting  its  welfare. 
He  believed,  that  it  was  from  the  sacred  Scriptures 
that  "  motives  to  the  faithful  perfonnance-  of  every 
patriotic,  civil,  and  social  duty"  were  to  be  drawn; 
and  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  "  supplied  with  copies,  independently  of  foreign 
aid."  He  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  his 
editions  "  correct,  neat,  and  elegant ; "  and  it  is  no 
email  honor  to  him  to  have  his  name  for  ever  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  patriotic  and  Christian  enterprise. 

After  Mr.  Thomas  had  retired  from  business,  liis 
leisure  was  not  idleness.  The  art,  to  the  Ijighest  prac- 
tice of  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  was  still  the 
object  of  his  fond  contemplation.  For  years,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  compiling  the  History  of  its  intro- 
duction and  progress  in  the  New  World.  When  we 
consider  that  this  was  a  theme  hitherto  untouched, 
what  laborious  diligence  was  requhcd  to  amass  the 
widely  scattered  materials  for  his  work,  and  what  skill 
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to  mould  them  into  a  comiected  form  that  should 
endure  as  a  portion  of  the  history  of  his  country  in  an 
important  department,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  assign  to 
him  a  place  among  the  principal  writers  who  have 
contributed  to  the  bibliography  of  the  whole  world, 

The  intelligence,  the  untiring  industry,  and  the 
patriotic  ardor  of  Isaiah  Thomas  will  always  entitle 
him  to  a  high  place  on  the  catalogue  of  those,  who, 
by  their  personal  efforts  and  pecuniary  contributions, 
have  increased  the  means  of  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness, and  thus  become  public  benefactors. 

The  By-laws  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
require  of  the  Council  semi-annual  reports  of  the 
investment  of  the  funds,  and  the  condition  of  the  Li- 
brary, Cabinet,  &c.  The  Reports  of  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Librarian,  which  accompany  this,  and  are 
submitted  as  a  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Council, 
contain  gratifying  evidences  of  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  Society. 

When  we  assembled,  a  year  ago,  to  commemorate 
the  completion  of  the  first  half-century  of  our  existence 
as  an  association,  we  all  listened  with  rare  gratification 
to  the  letter  of  a  venerable  founder  of  the  Society, 
whose  interest  in  its  welfare  had  continued  from  the 
first,  and  who  had,  during  his  life  of  more  than  ninety 
years,  in  various  ways  promoted  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  formed. 
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His  great  age,  so  far  beyond  the  ordinarj*  period  of 
human  life,  forbade  us  to  hope  for  a  much  longer 
continuance  of  his  presence  among  us.  When,  there- 
fore, on  the  first  day  of  July  last,  the  announcement 
of  the  decease  of  Josiah  Quincy  was  made,  it  created 
no  surprise.  The  measure  of  his  days,  of  his  use- 
fulness, and  of  his  honors,  was  full.  His  life  was 
completed. 

The  numerous  other  institutions  with  which  he  was 
connected  have  already  paid  their  tribute  to  his  worth; 
but,  however  they  may  have  anticipated  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  fitting  eulogium  from  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Society,  this  does  not  deprive  us  of 
the  pleasui'e,  or  absolve  us  from  the  duty,  of  recog- 
nizing his  claims  to  honor  as  an  Antiquary  in  the 
noblest  sense. 

The  historical  writings  of  Mr.  Quincy  entitle  him  to 
a  high  rank  among  the  authors  who  have  enriched 
this  class  of  American  literature.  If  he  had  left  no 
other  record  of  senice  to  his  country,  his  published 
works,  from  the  importance  of  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate,  and  the  ability  with  which  these  are 
ti'eated,  and  from  tlie  lofty  principles  those  works 
illustrate  and  inculcate,  would  cause  his  name  to  be 
held  in  honorable  remembrance. 

That  one  whose  time  was  so  nearly  engrossed  by 
ofhcial  duties  should  have  been  able  to  do  so  much 
and  so  well  as  an  historian  and  a  biographer,  would 
surprise  us,  if  we  did  not  know  that  most  of  his  lit- 
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erary  productions  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his 
active  life.  Whenever  called  to  any  public  service, 
he,  like  a  true  antiquarian,  began  by  reverting  to  the 
past,  and  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
whatever  had  preceded  that  had  relation  to*  the  posi- 
tion he  was  to  hold ;  and  the  investigations  which  he 
made  primarily  for  his  own  information  and  guidance, 
he  published  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

His  largest  and  most  elaborate  work,  the  History  of 
"  that  University  which  was  the  very  cradle  of  learning 
in  these- parts  of  the  earth,"  is  in  its  nature  almost  a 
treatise  on  the  literary,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  anti- 
quities of  New  England.  In  that  institution,  founded 
amidst  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  first  settlers, 
were  reflected,  more  clearly  than  almost  anywhere 
else,  their  principles  and  purposes  as  well  as  their 
manners  and  customs.  The  minute  details  of  their 
contributions  and  sacrifices  for  its  support,  in  view  of 
their  circumstances  and  object,  are  full  of  moral  dig- 
nity; and  the  antiquary,  in  bringing  to  light  such 
examples,  becomes  a  most  eloquent  moral  teacher. 

Mr.  Quincy  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  1829.  There  was  hardly  an  institution  in 
the  country  of  greater  interest  than  Harvard  College, 
whose  history  from  its  beginning  had  been  blended 
with  whatever  concerned  the  maintenance  and  ad- 
vancement of  sound  learning  and  civil  liberty  in  the 
American  Colonies  and  the  United  States.  But 
hitherto  there  were  to  be  found  only  scattered  notices 
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of  its  origin,  action,  and  influence,  which  awalcened, 
but  could  not  satisfy,  the  curiosity  even  of  those  who 
knew  it  best  from  having  heen  nurtui'ed  in  its  bosom. 

In  1833,  was  published  the  excellent,  summary, 
though  uncompleted  and  posthumous,  volume  of  Mr. 
Peirce,  the  librarian  of  the  University.  But  a  full 
History  was  still  a  desideratum.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centuiy,  a  vote  of  the  Corporation,  re- 
questing the  President  to  prepare  a  History  of  the 
University,  had  stood  upon  the  records  of  that  Board. 
Hr.  Quiucy  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  any  duty 
which  his  official  position  devolved  upon  him;  and, 
having  been  specially  invited  by  the  Corporation  to 
prepare  a  discourse  to  bo  delivered  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1836,  the  second  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  University,  "  in  commemora- 
tion of  that  event,  and  of  the  founders  and  patrons  of 
the  Seminary,"  he  not  only  performed  the  task  then 
assigned  him,  but  announced  his  purpose  of  preparing, 
as  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  the  long-desired  History 
of  the  institution. 

What  he  began  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  con- 
tinned  with  affectionate  zeal  till  he  completed  the 
work,  —  an  enduring  monument  to  the  founders  and 
benefactors  of  his  venerable  Alma  Maler. 

"When  a  new  chapter  shall  be  added  by  another 
hand,  the  history  of  the  administration  of  President 
Quincy  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  that  of 
any  of  his  distinguished  predecessors. 
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before  his  removal  to  Cambridge,  Mr.  Quincy  had 
abeady  begun  his  "  Municipal  History  of  the  Town 
and  City  of  Boston  during  Two  Centuries."  This, 
like  the  History  of  the  University,  originated  in  his 
official  position.  His  natural  attachment  to  the  town 
in  which  he  was  born  had  been  strengthened  by 
repeated  evidences  of  confidence  and  respect  on  the 
part  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  been  invested  by 
them  with  the  most  important  offices  in  their  gift ;  he 
had  been  their  representative  in  both  branches  of  the 
State  Legislature ;  and,  for  four  successive  terms  of 
service,  he  had  represented  them  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  as  Judge  of  the  Munici- 
pal  Court  of  Boston,  that  he  made  the  memorable  de- 
cision, that  the  publication  of  truth  with  good  'intent 
is  not  a  libel,  — a  decision  which,  though  questioned 
and  gravely  censured  at  the  time,  has  since  become 
the  settled  rule  of  law. 

Called  from  the  bench  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
the  City,  he  entered  upon  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  with  that  indomitable  energy  which  ever  dis 
tinguished  his  public  life.  The  recent  transition  from 
a  town  to  a  city  government  had  brought  with  it  the 
necessity  of  important  changes  in  old  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  of  the  establishment  of  new  institutions. 
Here. the  wisdom  and  foresight,  as  well  as  energy,  of 
Mr.  Quincy  were  fully  exercised ;  and  he  lived  to  see 
even  those  of  his  measures  which  at  the  time  met  with 
only  partial  approval,  and  others  which  encountered 
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the  strongest  opposition,  fully  justified  by  a  later  pub- 
lic opinion. 

At  the  request  of  the  municipal  authorities,  he 
delivered  "  An  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Boston  on 
the  17th  of  September,  I83O,  the  Close  of  the  Second 
Century  from  the  first  Setllement  of  the  City:"  an  elo- 
quent commentary  on  its  history,  full  of  noble  senti- 
ments, and  a  model  production  of  its  kind.  He  gave, 
in  a  condensed  form,  the  result  of  much  antiquarian 
research  into  the  manners  and  customs,  laws  and 
principles,  of  former  generations;  and  he  did  not  fail 
to  enforce  in  the  strongest  terms  the  lessons  they  sug- 


The  larger  History  of  Boston,  which,  after  a  lapse 
of  twenty  years,  was  resumed,  and  was  finished  in 
February,  1852,  at  the  close  of  the  author's  eightieth 
year,  is  mainly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  City  gov- 
ernment during  the  period  of  his  mayoralty.  In  the 
preface  he  says :  "  It  appeared  to  the  author,  that  a  mw- 
nicipal  history  of  the  Town,  and  an  accurate  account 
of  the  transactions  in  the  first  years  of  the  City  gov- 
ernment, would  be  useful  and  interesting  to  the  public 
in  future  times,  and  was  due  to  the  wisdom,  fidelity, 
and  disinterested  services  of  his  associates."  In  the 
naked  record  of  his  administration,  we  find  the  best 
eulogy  on  his  own  ability  and  his  devotion  to  duty. 

The  "  History  of  the  Boston  Athenicum,"  also,  grew 
out  of  Mr.  Quiucy's  relation  to  the  institution  and  its 
founders  and  early  patrons.     They  were  his  cherished 
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friends.  He  was  himself  one  of  the  original  contrib- 
utors to  its  fund.  For  several  years  he  was  its  Presi- 
dent. 

When,  in  1847,  the  comer-stone  of  the  spacious 
and  elegant  edifice  in  Beacon  Street  was  laid,  he  was 
requested  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  occasion ;  and 
was  afterwards  solicited  to  write  out  and  extend  his 
remarks  for  publication.  The  result  was  a  volume  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  pages,  containing  a 
documentary  history  of  the  Athenaeum,  followed  by 
admirable  biographical  notices  of  its  deceased  found- 
ers. It  was  a  labor  of  love  to  commemorate  the 
services  of  that  little  band  of  "ingenuous  scholars" 
who  originated  and  established  this  institution,  "  dedi- 
cated  to  letters  and  the  arts." 

The  biographical  works  of  Mr.  Quincy,  no  less  than 
his  Histories,  were  produced  in  response  to  some  call 
of  obvious  duty. 

Believing,  to  use  his  own  words,  that,  "  of  all  monu- 
ments raised  to  the  memory  of  distinguished  men,  the 
most  appropriate  and  least  exceptionable  are  those 
whose  foundations  are  laid  in  their  own  works,  and 
which  are  constructed  of  materials  supplied  and 
wrought  by  their  own  labors,"  he  prepared,  from  the 
papers  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  a  Memoir  of 
that  illustrious  patriot,  which  will  continue  to  be  r^ad 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  admiration,  as  long  as 
the  love  of  liberty  is  cherished,  and  the  story  of  its 
apostles,  defenders,  and  martyrs  is  welcomed. 
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The  "  Life  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw,"  prefixed  to  his 
Journals,  and  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  them,  by  Mr.  Quincy,  the  only  surviving  friend 
who  could  do  him  justice  as  a  benefattor  of  his  coun- 
try, was  undertaken,  the  author  says,  from  no  other 
motive  than  the  gratification  afforded  by  being  in- 
strumental in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  one  whom 
he  had  known  In  his  early  youth,  and  of  whom,  after 
the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  he  "  could  truly  say,  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  had  never  known  an 
individual  of  a  character  more  elevated  and  chivalric, 
acting  according  to  a  purer  standard  of  morals,  im- 
bued with  a  higher  sense  of  honor,  and  uniting  more 
intimately  the  qualities  of  the  gentleman,  the  soldier, 
the  scholar,  and  the  Christian." 

Two  of  Mr.  Quincy's  biographical  productions  were 
'written  at  the  special  request  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  The  brief  but  excellent  "  Memoir 
of  James  Grahame,"  author  of  the  "  History  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,"  contains  all  that  we 
know  of  that  worthy  man  and  faithful  historian.  Mr. 
Quincy  had  great  respect  for  the  moral  [mrity  and  in- 
tellectual elevation  of  Mr.  Grahame's  character,  and 
held  his  great  work  in  high  estimation.  He  felt  that 
it  was  "incumbent  upon  some  American  to  do  justice 
to  the  memory  of  a  foreigner  who  had  devoted  the 
chief  and  choicest  years  of  his  life  to  writing  a  history 
of  our  country,  with  a  labor,  fidelity,  and  affectionate 
zeal  for  the  American  people  and  their  institutions. 
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which  any  native  citizen  may  be  proud  to  equal,  and 
will  find  it  difficult  to  surpass."  This  Memoir  was 
first  printed  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society;  and  was  afterwards  prefixed  to 
a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Grahame's  History,  as  revised 
and  enlarged  by  the  author,  and  published,  in  this 
country,  after  his  death,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
biographer. 

In  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Quincy 
completed  and  published  his  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,"  —  a  fair  volume  of  over  four 
hundred  pages. 

Connected  by  family  ties,  nearly  his  co-eval,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  private  life  as  well  as 
his  public  career,  Mr.  Quincy  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
perform  the  task  assigned  him.  It  was,  however,  to 
Mr.  Adams's  public  life  that  the  biographer  princi- 
pally addressed  himself.  Besides  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  personal  knowledge,  and  a  recourse  to  his 
printed  works,  he  was  favored  with  access  to  copious 
authentic  unpublished  materials. 

His  "  chief  endeavor,"  as  he  says,  was  "  to  render 
him  the  expositor  of  his  own  motives,  principles,  and 
character,  without  fear  or  favor,  in  the  spirit  neither 
of  criticism  nor  eulogy."  He  has  thus  produced  a 
.work,  which,  whilst  it  partakes  largely  of  the  nature 
of  an  autobiography,  constitutes  also  a  most  important 
chapter  in  the  general  history  of  the  Republic. 

If,  at  any  time,  a  difference  of  opinion  may  have 
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existed  between  the  biographer  and  his  anbject  on 
minor  matters,  they  were  indissolubly  united  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  grand  avowal  of  Mr.  Adams,  inscribed 
under  the  portrait  that  adorns  the  volume  :  "  I  live  in 
the  faith  and  hope  of  the  progressive  advancement  of 
Christian  liberty,  and  expect  to  abide  by  the  same  in 
death." 

The  key-note  of  Mr.  Quincy's  public  life,  and  of 
most  of  his  writings,  is  found  in  that  invocation  which, 
in  hia  father's  last  will  and  testament,  follows  a  be- 
quest to  the  son,  of  the  works  of  the  great  writers  on 
free  government.  "  May  the  spirit  of  liberty  rest 
upon  him  ! " 

Inheriting  the  principles  of  this  illustrious  patriot, 
he  consecrated  his  life,  and  all  his  powers,  to  their 
maintenance.  Bom  when  the  sentiments  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  were  ripening  into  action, 
and  living  as  a  young  man  with  those  who  made  good 
the  Declaration,  and  founded  this  Republic,  he  un- 
derstood the  difficulties  that  beset  their  path  when 
they  were  called  on  to  form  a  Constitution  for  the 
government  of  all  the  States.  In  common  with  the 
great  body  of  the  statesmen  of  that  day.  South  as  well 
as  North,  ho  felt  that  there  must  ever  be  an  irrepressi- 
ble conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery. 

An  unfortunate  delusion,  fostered  by  the  specious 
declarations  and  promises  of  a  few  members  of  the 
Federal  Convention,  who  only  ventured  to  ask  for  a 
temporary  toleration  of  slavery,  and  averred,  that,  if 
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let  alone,  they  would  willingly,  in  a  short  time,  'na 
themselves  of  it,  induced  the  framera  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  commit  to  the  several  Stiites  the  general  power 
of  peaceful  emaucipation.  Mr.  Quincy  always  dis- 
trusted the  sincerity  of  those  memhers  who  seemed 
to  him  faithless  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  in 
insisting  upon  this  as  a  condition  of  its  acceptance. 
He  knew  that  any  compromise  hy  which  eternal  prin- 
ciples are  postponed  to  temporary  policy,  sooner  or 
later,  fails. 

When,  at  last,  this  essential  antagonism  resulted  in 
open  violence  that  aimed  to  destroy  the  nation  itself, 
and  thus  the  Government  became  invested  with  the 
right,  and  placed  under  the  obligation,  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  its  mortil  foe, 
Mr.  Quincy  thought  he  saw  the  hand  of  Providence 
opening  a  way,  as  righteous  as  it  was  necessary,  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  evil. 

His  faith  in  the  permanency  of  the  Republic  never 
faltered.  He  had  none  of  the  timidity  or  of  the  des- 
pondency which  often  accompanies  extreme  old  age. 
"The  victory  of  the  United  States  in  this  war  is  inevi- 
table," were  his  words  but  a  few  months  before  he  died, 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
letter  remarkable  for  its  vigor  and  its  clearness  of 
statement.  He  looked  for  a  speedy  suppression  of 
the  Rebellion,  He  believed  that  his  country  would 
come  out  of  this  terrible  conflict,  purified  and  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
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"With  devout  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  which  at^ 
tended  his  long  and  eventful  life,  and  with  a  firm  faith 
in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
our  venerated  associate  passed  to  bis  eternal  home. 

Our  chief  pm-pose,  on  the  present  occasion,  has  been 
less  to  speak  his  eulogy,  already  elsewhere  pronounced 
in  a  classic  as  well  as  in  the  vci-nacular  tongue,  than 
to  enrich  our  records  with  the  enumeration  of  some  of 
his  merits  as  they  are  shown  in  those  of  his  works 
that  are  intimately  connected  -with  our  own  objects  as 
members  of  an  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

Ere  long  the  marble  statue  and  the  granite  column 
will  arise  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  But  the  erec- 
tion of  a  still  more  enduring  monument  will  be  the 
noble  task  of  the  historian,  who,  to  ilhistrate  the 
spirit  of  the  free  institutions  of  our  country,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  character  of  one  of  her  greatest  citizens, 
shall  portray  the  Life  and  Times  of  Josiah  Quincy. 


For  the  Council. 

GEORGE  LIVEEMORE. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  Librarian  has  to  report  that  donations  have 
been  received  from  the  following  sorurces:  — 

Nathaniel  B.  Shubtleff,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  2  pamphlets. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrof,  Boston.  —  Cards  and  notices. 

Trustees  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  New  Bedford.  —  1  pam- 
phlet. 

WiNSLOw  Lewis,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  His  Address  before  Hist.  Gen. 
Society,  1864. 

Prof.  Edward  Tuckerman,  Amherst.  —  MS.  Letter-book  of 
Thomas  Fitch,  merchant  of  Boston,  1702-11. 

Mrs.  John  Davis,  Worcester.  — 14  books.  In  excess  of  a  dona- 
tion referred  to  in  a  previous  Report. 

I.  A.  Lapham,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  Lapham-Familj 
Records,  on  a  Broadside. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  Dorchester.  —  35  pamphlets.  Also  various 
miscellaneous  papers. 

Edmund  M.  Barton,  Worcester.  —  2  pamphlets. 

Miss  Mart  C.  Gat,  Suffield,  Conn.  —  3  pamphlets.  Also  the 
Connecticut  "  Courant "  for  1863,  and  Supplements  of  "  Cou- 
ranf'backto  1828. 

William  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — 15  Spiritualist  publica- 
tions. 

Hon.  William  Willis,  Portland,  Me.  —  His  History  of  the  Law, 
Courts,  and  Lawyers  of  Maine ;  and  the  Journals  of  Rev.. 
Thomas  Smith  and  Rev.  Samuel  Deane. 
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HsMBT  P.  Stusgis,  Esq.  Boston.  —  The  "  Avesia  "  of  the  Fnrsees, 

Black's  I  ran  elation. 
Rev.  John  L.  Sibley,  Cambridpe.  — "2  pamphlets. 
George  Livermore,  Esq.,  Cumbridge.  —  Dr.  Kohl's  descriptive 

and  analytical  publication  of  the  two  oldest  General  Charts  of 

America,  1527  and  29,  fol.,  1860;  and  1  pamphlet. 
The  American  Unitarian  Association. — Their  Monthly  Journal. 
The  Essex  Isstititte.  —  Proceedings  and  Historical  Collections. 
S.  E.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  —  1  pamphlet. 
Hon.  George  W.  Richardson.  — 3  pamphlets. 
The  AuERicAN  Philosophical  Societt. — Proceedings, 
The  American  Oriektal  Society., —  Journal  and  Proceedings. 
J.  Henht  Hill,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Elzevir  edition  of  PUuy's 

Natural  Hialory,  1S.35.     3  vols. 
JosEFii  Sarin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  1  pamphlet. 
William  Faxon,  Esq.,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C. — 

Hon.  JonN  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester.  —  1  book  and  1  pamphlet. 

Also  a  collection  of  S and wicli -Island  Newspapers. 
Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrby,  Fitchburg.  —  10  books,  and  9  pamphlets.. 

Also  a  deed  from  the  Stale  of  South  Carolina,  in  1794,  with 

Stale  seal  attached. 
Henry  Woouwaru,  Esq.,  Wcircester.  —  7  books,  and  3  pamphlets. 
F.  W.  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  21  books,   and   2    pnmphleta. 

Also  many  miscellanies,  tokens,  &c. 
Mrs,  CAH^s  Willard,  Worcegler.  —  1  pamphlet. 
Stasley  C.  Bago,  Esq.,  Montreal,  C.  E.  —  1  pamphlet. 
The  Canadian  Institute.  —  TLcir  Monthly  Journal. 
The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  San  Francisco  Cal.  — 

1  pamphlet. 
The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  —  Pro- 


WiLLiAH  M.  Awl,  Esq.,  Columbus,  O.  —  1  pamphlet. 

Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.D.,  Providence,  R,  I.  —  1  pamphlet. 

The  American   Geographicai-    and    Statistical   Society. — 

Proceedings. 
The  CoNHissioKERs  o^  Omo  Statk  Libbakt.  —  1  pamphlet. 
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The  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  —  1  pamphlet. 

Hon.    Stephen    Salisbury,    Worcester.  —  The   "  Biblioth^ue 

Universelle"  of  Le  Clerc,  1702-30,  in  88  vols.,  newly  bound; 

and  4  pamphlets. 
The  State  of  Vermont.  —  State  documents. 

E.  A.  Denny,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Two  lithographed  maps  of 
Canton,  China. 

Henry  B.  Dawson,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  —  His  Gleanings 
from  the  Harvest-fields  of  American  History.     Part  XI. 

Joel  Munsell,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.Y.  —  37  pamphlets. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Boston.  —  1  pamphlet. 

The  Sbuthsonian  Insttiution.  —  Publications  of  the  Institution. 
Also  New- York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List. 

F.  W.  Seward,  Esq.,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D^  C.  — 
4  books. 

W.  Hunter,  Esq.,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.  — 
2  books. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Documents  of  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Sanitary  Fair,  1664. 

Eev.  William  R.  Huntington,  Worcester.  —  1  pamphlet. 

Rev.  Caleb  Dayis  Bradley,  Roxbury.  —  1  pamphlet.  Also  two 
MS.  deeds  from  Virginia,  1726,  1727,  and  various  papers. 

John  Swett,  Esq.,  San  Francisco,  .Cal.  —  1  pamphlet. 

The  New- Jersey  Historical  Society. — Proceedings. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire.  —  1  pamphlet. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  —  1  pamphlet. 

Clement  Hugh  Hill,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  The  Geography  of  Michel 
Coignet,  1587,  and  50  pamphlets. 

The  New-England  Historic  Geneological  Society.  —  1  pam- 
phlet. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island.  —  State  documents. 

Stephen  Shepley,  Esq.,  Fitchburg.  —  2  books. 

Pliny  E.  Chase,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  —  His  remarks  on  the 
mathematical  probability  of  accidental  linguistic  resemblances, 
and  on  the  comparative  etymology  of  the  Yoruba  Language ; 
and  6  other  pamphlets. 
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Tha  New-H4mpshire  Historical  Society. — ColIeoliooB,  vol. 
vii.,  and   1   pamphlet. 

Hod.  E,  B.  Stoddarb,  Worcester.  —  1  book. 

WiiLiAM  R.  HooFEK,  Esq.,  Washiogtou,  D.C.  —  6  vols,  of  the 
"  Worceater  Transcript,"  bound. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumser,  Boston.  —  16  pamphlets. 

Tlie  Albany  Institute.  —  Transactions,  vol.  iv. 

The  Los'G-IsLAND  Historical  Society.  —  1  pamphlet. 

Tlie  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  —  2  pampUleta. 

Rev.  Bernice  H.  Akes,  Pawtuc-ket,  K.  I.  —  1  pamphlet. 

The  New-York  Mercantile  Libbaby  Association.  —  2  pam- 
phlets. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society.  —  Proceedings. 

The  Kensselaer  Polttkcbnic  Institcte,  Troy,  N.  Y.  —  1  pam- 
phlet. 

Mrs.  Henrt  p.  Stcrgis,  Boston.  —  85  pamphlets.  Also  the 
"Boston  Daily  Courier"  and  the  "China  Telegraph,"  1864; 
and  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Fair," 

Rev.  Samuel  May,  jun.,  Leicester.  —  20  pamphlets.     Selected. 

Joseph  Tuckebmajj.  Esq.,  New  York,  N.Y. — The  tracts  of  the 
Loyal  Publication  Society  of  N.Y. 

Chables  Ansorge,  Chicago,  III.  —  1  pamphlet. 

Andrew  M'F.  Davis,  New  York,  N.Y.  —  Copies  of  Com.  Far- 
ragut's  orders  iq  Mobile  Bay,  Jaled  July  12,  July  29,  Aug.  6 
and  Aug.  7,  1864,  at  the  period  of  his  great  victory.  Also 
Mobile  papers  of  Aug.  3d  and  4lh. 

William  Cross,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — 14  pamphlets.    Also  various 

banking  documents- 
Corn.  George  S.  Blake,  Newport,  R.L — Two  drawings  of 
Dighlon  Rock,  with  its  inscription,  taken  by  his  direction  for 
the  Society. 

The  Society  of  Antiquabibs  of  London,  G.  B.  —  Proceedings. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Salisbury.  —  Snnitoga  Newspaiiora  of  July,  1864. 

AmniEW  H.  Green,  Esq.,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y.  —  1  book. 

The  AuERtCAN  Institdte  of  New  York. — Transactions. 

William  H.  Wiiitmo&e,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  Hand-book  of 
American  Genealogy. 
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The   LlTERABT   AND    HlSTORICAt    SOCIETY   OF   QcEBEC. 1  pam* 

phlct. 

Prof.  Edward  North,  llamilloa  College,  N.T,  —  1  pamphlet. 

Hon.  EuoRY  Washburn,  Cambridge.  —  His  Iract  on  tlie  extinc- 
tion of  villenage  auil  slavery  in  Engkud. 

Henrt  F,  Bishop,  M.D.,  Worcester,  —  3  pamphlets. 

AitntNi  OF  Yale  College. —  1  pamphlet. 

The  City  of  Roxbury,  by  J.  W.  Tcckeb,  Esq.,  Cily  Clerk. — 
City  documonts  of  1863. 

J.  Hamuonu  Trijmddll,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Conn,  —  His  Narra- 
tive of  the  Defence  of  Stonington. 

Col.  William  S.  Lincoln,  Worcester.  —  A  rebel  newspaper  from 
Harrisburg,  Va.,  June  24,  1864. 

E.  Peterson,  Esq.  —  38  pampliletB. 

Dr.  Joseph  Sabgent,  Worcester.  —  Four  nutograph-leltera  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

E«v.SethSweetser,,D.D., Worcester.  — 17  pamphlets.    Selected. 

Hon.  Pliky   Uerhick,  Boston.  —  Putnam's   Bebellion    Record, 

The  RoTAL  Geografhicai.  Society  of  London,  G.  B.  —  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Nelson  N.  Barrett,  Colliusvillc,  Conn. — Newspapers. 

Jaues  Lenox,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.Y.  —  1  book.  In  continua- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  Relations. 

Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  Camhridge.  —  Hia  "Letters  of  Phillis 
Whealley." 

J,  W.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  52  pamphlela.  Also  various 
papers  and  miscellaaies  relating  to  the  war. 

GEOitne  H,  Willlams,  Pomfret,  Conn.  —  28  books  and  14  pam- 
phlets, 

Henry  C.  Bowen,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  firal  ten  volumes 
of  the  "  New- York  Independent,"  unbound. 

George  F.  Houghton,  Esq.,  St,Alhans,  Vt.  —  2  pamphlets. 

Hon.  DwiGHT  Foster,  Worcester,  —  257  pamphlets. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester. — 12  books  and  110  pam- 
phlets. Also  many  valuable  miscellaneous  papers  and  newspa- 
pers. 
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Rev,  OeOBGS  Alleu,  Worcester.  — 18  books  and  3  pampliletB. 
The  Sanitakt  Commission. —  13  pamphletB.    Also  the  "Siinitary 

Reporter,"  newspnper, 
Charles    M.    Milks,    Esq.  —  A   collection   of  autograph-letters 

resulting  from  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  meeting  of 

the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Worcester. 


From  the  offices  of  the  Worcester  "  Weekly  Spy," 
the  Boston  "  Semi-weekly  Advertisei',"  the  "  Christian 
Watchman  and  Reflector,"  and  the  Fitchburg  "  Senti- 
nel," their  several  papers  have  long  been  transmitted 
for  preservation  in  the  library,  and  are  renewedly 
acknowledged. 

Including  accessions  incidentally  gathered  by  the 
Librarian,  the  number  of  additions  in  hooks  is  two 
hundred  and  forty  five,  and  in  pamphlets,  one  thou- 
sand. 

The  drawings  presented  by  Commodore  Blake  were 
accompanied  by  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract :  — 

"  Naval  Academt,  Newport,  R.L,  Aug.  IT,  1664. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  I  liaNie  recenllf  examined  with  care  various 
copies  of  the  inscription  upon  the  Dightou  Rock,  which  is  aa 
object  of  considerable  interest  to  aDtiqunrtaas  ;  some  having  even 
supposed  it  to  be  Scandinaviiin. 

"  Observing  tlmt  the  copies  differ  very  materially,  I  requested 
Prof.  Scager,  the  professor  of  drawing  of  the  Navul  Academy, 
and  the  Rev.  Chaplain  Hale  of  the  navy,  who  is  also  attached  to 
the  iDstitution,  and  much  interoated  in  hieroglyphical  research, 
to  visit  the  rock,  and  make  correct  drawings  of  il,  —  which  they 
have  done  ;  and,  as  these  may  perhaps  be  "considered  worthy  of 
preservalion,  I  beg  to  send  them  to  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  one  drawing  embraces  the  rock  and  the 
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surroundiDg  scenery;  and  the  other  is  the  rock  alone,  upon  a 
larger  scale. 

"  Owing  to  a  change  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  rock  is  now 
submerged  at  high  tide ;  and  the  inscription  will  therefore,  before 
many  years,  be  lost.     • 

^'  I  will  add,  that  the  gentlemen  made  several  sketches  indepen- 
dently of  each  other;  and  that  the  finished  drawing,  being  the 
result  of  them  all,  is  certainly  correct.' 
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There  is  no  way,  perhaps,  in  which  the  Society's 
appreciation  of  Commodore  Blake's  appropriate  gift 
can  be  better  expressed  than  by  a  brief  reference  to 
the  degree  of  interest  that  the  Dighton  Rock  has  from 
time  to  time  attracted,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and 
a  statement  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  most  com- 
petent observrers  have  at  length  arrived  respecting  its 
character  and  purpose. 

No  single  monument  in  this  country  has  received  so 
much  attention  from  learned  men  and  scientific  bodies 
as  this ;  and  our  Society  should  feel  under  special 
obligations  to  Commodore  Blake  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken  to  procure,  through  the  agency  of  the  professor 
of  drawing,  and  the  chaplain  of  the  Naval  School,  at 
Newport,  a  spirited  representation  of  the  rock  in  its 
present  condition,  and  a  delineation  of  the  figures  upon 
it,  as  they  now  appear  to  fresh  and  unprejudiced  eyes. 

Long  before  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at 
Copenhagen  had  adopted  this  rude  stone  as  a  monu- 
mental relic  of  the  Northmen,  and  given  to  its  in- 
scription a  corresponding  date  and  interpretation,  it 
had  been  discussed  by  many  distinguished  philoso- 
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phers  and  scholars,  and  described  and  represented  in 
the  pages  of  various  learned  Transactions. 

The  earliest  reraeinbered  attempt  to  form  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  characters  was  made  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  in  1680,  by  Eev.  Dr.  Danforth,  —  probably 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth  of  Taunton,  tiiough  he 
must  at  that  time  have  been  quite  a  young  man. 

Thirty-two  years  later,  in  1712,  Cotton  Mather  sent 
to  the  Koyal  Society  of  Great  Britain  a  rude  wood-cut 
of  what  he  called  "  two  lines  of  the  inscription," 
though  no  such  lines  have  been  noticed  by  other 
observers.  This,  with  his  account  of  the  rock,  was 
published  by  that  Society. 

In  1732,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  had 
before  them  the  drawing  of  Dr.  Danforth,  and  another 
made  in  1730  by  Dr.  Isaac  Greenwood,  the  Hollisian 
professor  at  Cambridge  ;  both  having  becu  sent  over 
by  Dr.  Greenwood, 

In  1768,  Professor  Stephen  Sewall,  of  Cambridge, 
took  a  copy  from  the  stone  as  large  as  the  original, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Rojal  Society  by  Professor 
"Winthrop  in  1774  ;  and,  in  1788,  Professor  Winthrop 
himself  made  a  careful  copy  by  an  elaborate  process, 
and  with  tlie  assistance  of  several  clergymen  and  other 
prominent  gentlemen  from  the  neighborhood.  This 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  communication  from  him 
to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
appears  in  their  second  volume  of  publications  printed 
in  1804. 
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In  1790  a  copy  was  made  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Judge  Baylies  of  Dighton,  by  a  young  man 
named  Joseph  Gooding,  after  first  chalking  the 
lines.* 

In  1807,  Ml-.  Edward  A.  Kendall,  the  traveller, 
writing  from  Hallo  well.  Me.,  contributed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  a  long  and  well-considered  article  on 
the  Dighton  Rock,  accompanied  by  a  painting  in  oils, 
executed,  he  says,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner, to  represent  the  exact  appearance  of  the  rock  as 
well  as  the  inscription.  Whether  this  painting  is  still 
in  existence,  I  cannot  say.  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  in 
possession  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Kendall's  communication  was  addressed  to 
Hon.  John  Davis,  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Academy ;  and  the  paper  was  followed  by  one  from 
Judge  Davis  himself,  in  which  he  advanced  the  theo- 
retical explanation  that  the  figures  on  the  rock  repre- 
sented an  Indian  deer-hunt,  the  triangular  forms  ex- 
hibiting the  enclosures  or  traps  into  which  the  game 
was  driven,  while  the  remaining  characters  were  signs 
relating  to  the  hunt,  and  intelligible  to  the  natives. 

Mr.  Kendall  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Digh- 
ton in  the  second  volume  of  his  travels,  printed  in 
1809 ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  speculations  then  in 
vogue  respecting*  the   origin  of  the   inscription,  he 


*  They  are  called  in  '^Antiqnitates  AmericnDSB*'  Dr,  Baylies  and  Mr.  Goodtn'n. 
The  original  sketch  by  Joseph  Gooding  is  still  preserved  by  Miss  Sophia  F.  Brown, 
of  Dighton,  to  whose  mother  he  gave  it  when  an  old  man. 
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says :  "  It  ia  not  a  monument  of  the  Phcenirians,  nor 
of  the  Carthaginians,  nor  of  the  lost  tribe  of  Israel, 
nor  of  Prince  Madoc,  nor  of  Captain  Blackbeard,  nor 
of  Captain  Kyd  (the  Scandina\'ians  had  not  then 
claimed  it  for  the  Northmen) ;  but  it  is  a  monument 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America, 
whether  Narragansetts  or  others." 

In  1812,  a  drawing  of  the  inscription  was  made 
by  Mr.  Job  Gardner;  and,  in  1S2d,  the  rock  and  its 
figures  were  described  and  commented  upon  in  the 
Memoires  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie  de  Paris.  They 
are  also  noticed  with  particularity  in  Yates  and  Monl- 
ton's  History  of  New  York. 

These  are  the  most  prominent  of  the  notices  which 
this  monument  had  received  before  1830,  when  the 
Rhode-Island  Historical  Society  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  Antiquaries  of  Denmark,  who 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  collecting  evidences  of 
the  early  visits  of  the  Northmen  to  this  Continent, 
and  had  traced  thera,  as  was  believed,  at  least  as  far 
south  as  the  neighborhood  of  Newport.  The  discov- 
ery of  a  stone  containing  an  inscription  which  might 
possibly  be  Runic,  found  not  far  from  that  place,  was 
of  course  a  God-send,  which  could  not  be  too  grate- 
fully welcomed,  or  too  strenuously  impressed  into  the 
service  of  their  cause. 

The  Rhode-Island  Antiquaries  were  happy  to  ren- 
der every  assistance ;  and  not  only  furnished  trans- 
cripts of  drawings  which  had  been  previously  taken, 
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but  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  new  one,  on 
their  own  account,  from  the  rock  itself.  As  antiqua- 
ries they  would  naturally  have  been  pleased  to  see  it 
proved  that  the  earliest  settlement  of  civilized  men 
upon  this  Continent  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  Society ;  but  while  they  provided  as  much 
evidence,  real  or  imaginary,  as  they  could  obtain,  they 
wisely  left  the  argument  to  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of 
their  Scandinavian  correspondents. 

Faith  in  this  monument  as  a  relic  of  the  Northmen 
has  gradually  given  way  as  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  habits  of  the  Indians  has  been  increased.  Simi- 
lar inscriptions,  previously  known  to  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  have  been  more  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  many  new  ones  have  been  discovered  which 
are  beyond  doubt  the  work  of  the  natives. 

Soon  after  the  large  volume  entitled  "  Antiquitates 
Americanae"  was  published  by  the  Danish  Society, 
in  1837,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  submitted  the  various  delin- 
eations of  the  Dighton  Rock,  there  given,  to  an  Algon- 
kin  chief,  named  Chingwauk,  who  was  particularly 
skilled  in  the  pictographic  arts  of  his  race.  He  se- 
lected the  drawing  made  in  1790  by  Gooding  for 
his  explanation,  and  undertook  to  state  the  meaning 
and  force  of  the  various  figures ;  rejecting  a  few  near 
the  centre,  as  not  being  Indian  symbols.* 

•  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  there  were  laid  on  the  tahle,  by  Rev.  Edward 
E.  Hale,  a  facsimile  of  the  drawirij;  by  Joseph  Gooding,  in  1790,  and  a  large  sketch 
of  the  rock  and  surrounding  scenery  in  oils,  with  a  separate  copy  of  the  ins^cription 
on  a  large  scale ;  the  last  two  having  been  prepared  to  illustrate  portions  of  a  lec- 
ture given  by  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  many  years  since. 
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According  to  his  interpretation,  the  inscription  is 
the  memorial  of  a  battle  between  two  native  tribes, 
and  was  the  work  of  the  victorious  party.  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  at  that  time  was  disposed  to  believe,  that 
the  central  marks  rejected  by  Cliingwauk,  as  without 
meaning  to  him,  were  really  placed  there  by  the 
Northmen,  and  led  to  the  selection  of  the  stone  by 
the  Indians  for  their  o%vn  record.  In  1853  he  super- 
intended the  taking  of  a  view  of  the  inscribed  surface 
by  the  dagueiTcotype  process,  and  then  declared  it  to 
be  a  uniform  piece  of  Indian  pictography.  He  says 
in  his  fourth  volume  of  Indian  History,  "It  presents 
a  unity  of  original  drawing,  corresponding  to  the 
Indian  system,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  obser- 
ver. It  is  entirely  Indian,  and  is  executed  in  the 
syraholic  character  which  the  Algonkins  call  Kckec- 
win.  The  fancied  resemblances  to  the  old  forms  of 
the  Roman  letters  on  the  Copenhagen  copies  wholly 
disappear." 

Accepting  this  view  of  the  subject  as  probably 
correct,  the  rock  remains  to  us  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  interesting  monuments  of  native  inscriptive  art 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  United  States ; 
and  its  features  should  be  preserved  by  all  practicable 
means. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  of  all  the  various  copies 
thus  far  taken,  no  two  are  alike ;  and  the  diversity  is 
in  some  cases  very  extreme.  This  is  probably  due 
partly  to  the  general  obscurity  of  the  marks,  and  part- 
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ly  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  natural  lines  and 
fissures  from  the  artificial  sculpture. 

Mr.  Kendall,  who  discussed  the  whole  subject  very 
thoroughly  in  his  paper,  presented  to  the  American 
Academy  in  1807,  condemns  the  method  adopted  by 
Professor  Winthrop  in  making  his  copy  ;  namely,  that 
of  first  filling  the  marks  -with  paint,  and  then  taking 
an  impression  directly  from  them  on  paper.  He  says 
the  relative  strength  and  distinctness  of  the  difi"crent 
marks  is  thus  lost,  and  unimportant  or  even  natural 
lines  acquire  a  place  in  the  representation  that  does 
not  belong  to  them.  The  same  objection  is  applica- 
ble to  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  who 
chalked  the  lines  before  taking  his  daguerreotype. 
Mr.  Kendall  decides,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the 
most  trustworthy  view  is  that  which  is  taken  by  the 
artist  with  his  pencil,  after  a  careful  study. 

We  may  therefore  believe,  that  the  donation  of 
Commodore  Blake  is  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  faithful 
representation  of  present  appearances.  He  is  under 
a  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  fact  of  the  rock  being 
wholly  cohered  by  the  tide  is  owing  to  a  change  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  So  far  as  I  can  Icai-n,  there 
has  been  little,  if  any,  change  of  circumstances  since 
the  rock  was  first  noticed ;  and  it  has  always  been 
flooded  by  the  tide  as  it  is  now.  Although  a  hard 
stone,  the  attrition  of  the  water  would  be  likely  to 
have  some  effect  upon  it ;  and  lines  that  were  percep- 
tible to  early  observers  may  now  be  obliterated. 


Another  obligation  which  the  Society  will  lieart 
acknowledge,  arises  from  the  vciy  generous  proposal 
'of  Mr.  Charles  R.  B.  Claflin,  who  as  a  photographer 
is  excelled  by  no  other,  to  furnish  the  Society  with 
card-photographs  of  citizens  of  Worcester,  to  an  ex- ' 
tent  of  which  he  has  yet  set  no  limits.  lie  has 
already  filled  one  volume,  which  lies  on  the  table  to- 
day; and  has  other  volumes  left  with  him  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  personal  appearance  of  a  genera- 
tion of  people  is  an  element  of  history  that  is  des- 
tined to  be  more  aud  more  a  matter  of  interest,  as  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  and  transmitting  likenesses 
increase  ;  and  wc  may  venture  to  predict,  that  these 
memorials  of  Worcester  people  filling  the  various 
stations  and  engaged  in  the  various  pursuits  of  life, 
as  it  is  here  in  1864,  will  be  among  om-  most  attrac- 
tive records ;  and  wc  are  sure  that  Mr.  Claflin's  skill 
as  an  artist,  as  well  as  his  lihei-ality,  will  be  fully 
appreciated. 

It  may  be  not  mal  a  propos  in  this  connection  to 
remark,  that  the  American  Philosophical  Society  are 
taking  measures  to  procure  oard-photographs  of  all 
their  associates,  and  have  already  secured  a  lai-ge 
number.  Perhaps  this  Society  will  think  it  not  un- 
wise or  inexpedient  to  follow  so  respectable  an  exam- 
pie. 

S.   F.   HAVEN,  Librariau. 
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SOME   NOTES   ON   ROANOKE   ISLAND  AND 

JAMES   RIVER. 


BY   EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


When,  in  1859,  the  Society  intrusted  to  me,  for 
editing  the  manuscript  of  Ralph  Lane's  Letters  from 
Roanoke  Island,  and  of  Capt.  Newport's  voyage  up 
the  James  River,  I  certainly  did  not  imagine  that  the 
geography  I  then  undertook  to  study  was  to  receive 
its  chief  interest  from  the  military  movements  of  the 
next  five  years.  In  1860  the  Society  published  those 
papers.  Since  that  time,  Roanoke  Island  has  been 
made  the  seat  of  another  colony,  and  the  James 
River  of  other  voyages  and  warfare ;  to  all  of  which 
there  is  a  new  interest  given,  when  we  study  them 

*  _ 

with  the  maps  and  notes  of  Gov.  Lane  and  of  Capt. 
John  Smith  in  our  hands. 

Roanoke  Island  was  selected,  as  the  Society  will 
remember,  in  1585,  as  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's colony.  .The  settlement  there,  which  proved 
abortive,  was  begun  about  August  1,  and  was  aban- 
doned on  the  18th  of  June.     The  same  summer.  Sir 
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jreenville  lauded  fifteen  men  at  tte  deserted 
island,  who  perished  the  same  winter.  The  next 
year,  John  White  left  a  new  colony,  which  was  also 
wholly  broken  np.  Our  only  knowledge  of  it  was  ob- 
tained a  few  years  since  by  the  discovery  of  Strachey's 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  think  the  colony  thus  attempted  may  be  called 
the  first  colony  attempted  in  America  by  the  English 
people.  In  1863  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  selected  the  same  island  for  the  first  colony 
planted  under  its  own  formal  protection  and  direc- 
tion. The  island  of  Itoanoke,  having  been  taken  by 
our  troops  in  Gen.  Buruside's  expedition,  offered  itself 
as  a  convenient  and  sequestered  spot  for  colonizing 
refugee  negroes.  The  establishment  there  is  under 
the  charge  of  Eev.  Horace  James,  lately  of  Worces- 
ter. The  maps  of  the  island  seem  to  show,  that  the 
principal  settlement,  made  fii'st  by  the  rebel  troops 
and  afterwards  by  our  own,  is  to  the  southward  of 
Lane's  Fort.  I  have  sent  to  Roanoke  Island  our 
fourth  volume,  and  full  copies  of  the  other  records  of 
the  early  colonization ;  and  hope  that  some  of  the 
intelligent  officers  stationed  there  may  find  time  to 
scud  us  the  results  of  any  researches  which  shall 
throw  light  on  the  history  of  either  of  the  three  un- 
successful colonies. 

The  second  paper  in  our  fourth  volume  is  an 
anonymous  journal  of  the  first  voyage  made  by  the 
English  up  James  River,  under  the  conduct  of  Capt. 
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Newport.  This  paper  also  I  edited;  much  harassed, 
I  will  confess,  by  its  geography.  The  discoverers 
sailed  from  Jamestown  on  the  21st  of  May,  1607. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  1864,  I  found  myself,  for  the 
first  time,  sailing  up  the  James  Biver,  in  very  differ- 
ent company,  and  on  very  different  business ;  but  very 
glad,  if  I  could,  to  use  my  voyage  in  correcting  my 
errors  in  the  early  geography.  The  difference  m 
style  which  has  been  made  since  1607  did  not  appear 
in  any  difference  in  climate  or  foliage.  The  river 
was  as  lovely  as  they  describe  it;  the  temperature 
as  agreeable,  and  the  shores  as  lovely  as  they  were 
then,  or  more  so.  If  Smith's  map  may  be  believed, 
there  were  almost  as  many  tokens  of  habitation  on 
the  shores  of  the  river  between  Jamestown  and  the 
Appomattox  in  1607  as  struck  the  eye  of  the  modem 
traveller,  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Such 
plantations  as  there  are,  are  concealed  behind  growth 
of  woods ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  part 
of  Virginia  has  been  declining.  Gen.  Butler's  army, 
when  I  visited  it,  was  encamped  in  pine-forests 
twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  where  the  furrows  of  old 
corn-fields  were  still  apparent. 

I  am  disposed  to  make  a  more  definite  statement 
of  the  stopping.places  of  the  exploring  party,  m  place 
of  the  very  vague  conjectures  in  my  printed  notes. 
The  difficulty  has  been  in  the  name  Wynauk,  their 
landing-place  the  first  night.  I  now  believe  that  this 
applies  to  a  considerable  region  of  country  on  both 


sides  the  river.*  Smith's  reap  gives  the  name  Wea- 
nock  to  a  point  held  all  this  summer  by  Gen.  Butler, 
opposite  City  Point  and  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox 
and  the  Upper  James.  I  attempted  in  my  notes  to 
make  that  the  firet  landing-place.  But  I  am  satisfied 
now,  that  that  point  does  not  satisfy  the  conditions. 
The  narrative  becomes  intelligible,  and  the  distances 
given-  are  sufficiently  accurate,  if  we  suppose  the  first 
night  to  have  been  spent  a  little  below  Wilson's 
Wharf,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  —  the  second 
encampment,  at  the  place  which  he  calls  Turkey 
Isle,  to  be  the  present  Turkey  Island,  just  below  the 
Turkey  Point  of  our  maps  ;   and  the  second  night  to 


*  Tb«  Danntiie  of  Kawport'a  TOy>gii  in  our  roaith  TOlami  thos  apeska  ot 
Wynanki  — 

Hay  31.  "  We  wen  up  the  rinr  thirteen  myls  [IVom  Jimea  Town]  it  a  low 
meadow  paint,  whioh  I  citll  Wj^nuk. 

M«7  as.  Bt  one  of  King  PmmHnnche's  honses,  five  mllM  below  Queen  Apoms- 
Ico'a  Bower.  "  This  place  I  aall  PnmAunclie'i  Palaee,  howbeit,  by  NsnTartuit  bi> 
wordi,  the  Kingof  Wynnak  It  poMauor  bereof.  .  .  .  Hating  left  III  is  King  in  klnd- 
ne*«  and  fHendehip,  we  aroased  over  the  water  to  a  eharp  poiut,  which  ie  gmrt  of 
Wynank  oti  Salitbury  side  [the  south  side].  This  I  call  Careleia  Point  [aner 
IhisJ,    This  night  he  oaiue  lo  Point  Wynauk  [this  wai  on  thoir  return]. 

Jane  B.  "  Wynauk,"  by  which  the  King  of  Wynauk  is  meant,  Is  spoken  of 
among  their  "contracted  anemies." 

Theie  rererences  alone  soem  enough  lo  !>how  that  Wynauk  wan  the  name  of  one 
of  the  "  kingdoms  "  which  extended  on  boib  sides  of  the  river.  Ttie  name,  Point 
Wynatik,  having  been  given  to  the  point  where  Kewporl'a  parly  tintt  landed, 
nmnlned  nnohanged.  If  Weanock  be  ihs  aame  name  as  Wynauk.  we  mny  suppose 
that  Smith,  in  his  map,  ifflnei  it  to  loms  ravorite  seat  of  the  "  King,"  and  does  not 
allempt  to  designate  the  whole  of  bis  dominion,  the  bouDdarias  of  which,  Indeed,  it 
Is  evident  were  drmbtful. 

These  suggestions,  which  I  derived  from  a  review  of  the  Newport  nnrratlse  on 
the  spot,  *re  entirely  conflrnicd  by  our  atsociate,  Mr.  Deans,  who  is  murh  huller 
Informed  in  this  geography  than  I  am.  Ha  writes  me,  "  Smith,  in  his  early  narra- 
tive (1608),  speaks  of  this  place,'  Weanock.'as  being  iVmfji  miles  from  Jamestown. 
Now  the  Appomattox  is  much  more.  1  appree  with  you  that  Newport's  '  Wynauk  ' 
waa  nearer  Jaineslowu;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  'Fry  and  Jeffarson's 
Map'  of  about  ITIiO.  In  this,  'Woynock'  li  placed  oppoalle  the  month  of  ■ 
creek  called  'Flower  de  Hnndrsd,'  about  twenty  miles  from  Jamestown." 
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have  been  spent  near  our  Deep  Bottom.  This  is  the 
point  which  he  calls  Poore  Cottage ;  ♦  and,  I  dare  say, 
many  of  the  10th  Corps  will  confirm  that  name.  His 
next  encampment,  Arahatec's  Joy,  is  laid  down  on 
Smith's  map,  and,  I  believe,  correctly.  It  is  near 
Cox's  Ferry,  the  point  held,  till  lately,  by  the  left  of 
Gen.  Foster's  forces. 

At  the  time  I  visited  the  army.  Gen.  Butler  held 
the  tract  between  the  Appomattox  and  James  Rivers, 
and  had  fortified  strong  lines  from  the  Point  of 
Rocks  on  the  Appomattox  north-westerly  to  the  James 
River.  We  have  a  military  hospital  at  the  Point 
of  Rocks.  Dr.  A.  A.  WoodhuU,  an  accomplished 
surgeon  in  the  general  staff,  writes  me  since  my 
return :  — 

^'  Some  of  the  '  Pamunkies '  yet  survive,  impressed  into  the 
rebel  service,  battling  still  against  the  stranger. 

'^  On  that  beautiful  Point  of  Rocks,  jutting  into  the  Appomattox, 
stands  a  magnificent  oak,  or  rather  two  coalesced,  which  an  imagi- 
native doctor  (for  we  have  a  hospital  there  now)  has  published  as 
the  veritable  one  under  which  Pocahontas  saved  the  life  of  Capt. 
Smith,  whom  she  afterward  married.  I  beg  you  to  note  the  poet- 
ical justice  of  the  just-quoted  fiction.  Jiiverybody  thinks  '  Smith ' 
should  have  been  the  name  by  which  Pocahontas's  grandchildren 
oiiffht  to  have  been  known  in  the  land." 


•o 


I  need  hardly  say  here,  that  our  associate,  Mr. 
Deane,  has  well  nigh  destroyed  the  romance  by  which 
Pocahontas   had   been   saving   Smith's  life,  for  two 

•  So  pur  copy  from  the  original  manuscript  reads ;  but  Percy  in  "  Purchas,"  or 
the  printer,  reads  Port  Cottage. 
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centuries  and  a  half  before  Mr.  Deane's  edition  of 
Wingfield,  and  his  note  on  the  Pocahontas  narrative. 
I  quote  the  passage  as  au  illustration  of  the  passion 
for  idealizing  romances.  There  are  two  claimants  in 
Virginia  for  tlie  honors  of  tlie  spot  where  Pocahontas 
flung  herself  round  the  prisoner's  neck.  Both  of 
these  are  on  the  York  River,  and  arc  familiar  to  our 
soldiers  who  passed  up  that  river  in  Gen.  McClellan's 
campaign.  One  is  Shelly;  and  the  other,  Powhatan's 
Chimney.  Both  are  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the 
Point  of  Kocks.  Smith  says  himself,  that  the  place, 
which  he  calls  Werowocomoco,  was  twenty-five  miles 
below  the  fall  of  the  river,  which  we  call  West 
Point. 

The  part  of  Smith's  story  which  is  not  a  romance 
is  the  statement  that  he  went  up  the  river  of  the 
"Chickahamanias"  to  trade  for  corn.  Our  soldiers  on 
the  same  river  scarcely  remembered,  I  think,  the 
braggart  soldier  who  first  made  its  shores  ring  with 
the  echoes  of  English  weapons.  "  A  fugitive  slave," 
says  Dr.  Palfrey  with  point,  "was  the  founder  of 
Virginia."  In  the  most  critical  period  of  her  infant  for- 
tunes, he  went  up  the  river  of  the."  Chickahamanias" 
to  ti-ade  for  com.  Leaving  his  pinnace,  I  think,  near 
the  present  steamboat  landing,  he  forced  a  canoe  as 
much  farther  as  he  could,  till  he  had  to  cut  the  trees 
which  fell  across  the  river.  He  then  left  his  canoe, 
and,  with  an  Indian  guide,  pushed  through  "  the 
marshes  of  the  river's  head"  till  he  was  beset  with 
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savages.  Retreating,  he  slipped  into  '^  an  oasie 
creek ; "  and  there,  half-dead  with  cold,  threw  down 
his  arms,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 

If  we  may  rely  on  Smith's  distances,  this  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Gen.  Sumner  s  bridges  across 
the  stream.  These  marshes,  and  "  this  oasie  creek," 
—  which  Smith's  adventures  have  made  for  centuries 
historical,  are  the  oozy  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy. 

BosTOV,  Oct  21, 1864. 


EEMARKS   OF   CHARLES   DEANE. 


Mr.  Deane, 
Hale,  spoke  as 


referring  lo  iLe    preceding  paper  read   by  Mr. 


Mr.  Phesidknt, —  There  arc  some  other  places  on 
the  James  River  and  ifa  branches,  renSered  sacred 
by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  which,  for  a  long 
period  before,  had  an  historical  and  a  romantic  in- 
terest associated  with  them.  You  may  remember 
seeing  in  the  newspapers,  a  few  months  since,  that 
General  Butler  was  employing  some  of  his  men  in 
cutting  off  a  neck  of  land  oq  the  James,  called  "Dutch 
.  Gap,"  This  place  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Rich- 
mond, and,  at  present,  marks  the  extent  of  our  unob- 
structed advance  on  the  river.  Here  the  stream  turns 
in  a  southerly  direction,  and  sweeps  aromid  some  five 
or  six  miles  ;  returning  again  to  within  about  five 
hundred  feet  of  the  point  of  departure.  The  penin- 
sula formed  by  this  bend  in  the  river,  sometimes 
called  Farrar's  Island,  a  little  below  the  old  Indian 
town,  "  Arrobatcck,"*  was  the  site  of  an  early  Virginia 
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city.*     A  year  or  two  after  Captain  John  Smith  had 
left  the  Colony,  one  of  his  successors  in  office,  Sir 


lowed  or  nccorapnnied  him,  and  who,  they  then  supposed,  was  **  the  greate  Kyng 
Powatah  **  himself.  (See  Newport*s  Discoveries  in  Virginia,  in  Archaeol.  Amer.  iv. 
41,  edited  by  our  associate,  the  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale.)  In  this,  however,  they 
were  mistaken.  A  few  months  later,  when  Smith,  who  was  one  of  Newport*8 
party  up  the  river,  was  a  prisoner  with  the  Indians,  he  was  carried  to  Werowo- 
comoco,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  tlie  Emperor  Powhatan.  In  the  contem- 
porary narrative  of  his  companions,  in  speaking  of  Smith's  captivity,  they  say, 
*'  His  relation  of  the  plenty  he  had  seen,  especially  at  Weratoocamoco^  where  inhab- 
ited Powhatan  (that  till  that  time  was  unknown),  so  revived  again  their  dead 
spirits,**  &c.  (Smith's  Virginia,  Oxford,  1612,  part  ii.,  p.  14).  Wingfield,  also, under 
date  of  June  25,  after  Newport  had  sailed  for  England,  says,  **  An  Indian  came  to 
us  from  the  great  Poughwaton,  with  the  word  of  peace.  .  .  .  This  Powaton  dwell- 
eth  ten  miles  from  us,  upon  the  river  Pamaonche,  which  lyeth  North  from  us.  The 
Powhatan  in  the  former  journal  mentioned  ...  is  a  Wyroaunce,  and  under  this 
great  Powatan,  which  before  we  knew  not  **  ( ArchsBol.  Amer.  iv.  77, 78).  Referring  to 
Smith's  imprisonment,  Wingfield  says,  that,  after  he  had  been  taken  round  from  one 
chief  to  another,  he  was  at  last  brought  *'  to  the  great  Powhatan,  of  whom  before 
we  had  no  knowledge ; "  that  is,  none  of  them  had  before  seen  him.    (Ibid,  92). 

Some  modern  historians  of  Virginia  have  likewise  fallen  into  this  error.  Burk 
(i.  98,  Petersburg,  1804)  says,  "  Captain  Newport,  with  Smith  and  twenty  men, 
explored  the  river  as  high  as  the  falls.  In  this  expedition,  they  visited  Powhatan, 
the  principal  chief  or  emperor  of  the  country."  And  Campbell,  in  his  work,  pub- 
lished as  late  as  1860  (pp.  41,  42),  says,  "  In  six  days  they  reached  a  town  called 
Powhatan,  one  of  the  seats  of  .the  great  chief  of  that  name,  v^om  they  found  there.** 
This  error  has  arisen  from  an  expression  in  the  narrative  usually  followed,  viz.  Smith's 
Virginia,  &c.,  Oxford,  1612,  piart  ii.  p.  4;  or  the  Generall  Historie,  p.  42:  —  "  Of  this 
place  the  prince  is  called  Powhatan,  and  his  people  Powhatans.'*  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  chief  who  dwelt  here  at  this  time,  though  not  the  Emperor  Pow- 
hatan, was  called  Powhatan,  and  possibly  from  the  name  of  his  place  of  residence. 
Indeed,  Strachey,  writing  of  this  period,  says,  *'  Upon  Powhatan,  or  the  king's 
river,  are  seated  as  followeth.  1.  Parahunt,  one  of  Powhatan's  sons,  whom  we 
therefore  call  Tanxpowatan,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  Little  Powhatan,  and  is  a 
Weroance  of  the  country,  which  hnth  his  own  name,  called  Powhatan,"  &c.  (His- 
torie of  Travaile  in  Virginia,  p.  66). 

The  following,  written,  as  Captain  Smith  says,  "with  his  own  hand,"  gives 
further  information  concerning  the  Emperor  and  his  possessions.  "Their  chief 
ruler  is  called  PoWhatan,  and  taketh  his  name  of  the  principal  place  of  dwelling, 
called  Powhatan.  But  his  proper  name  is  Wahumonacock,  Some  countries  he  hath 
which  have  been  his  ancestors,  and  came  unto  him  by  inheritance,  as  the  country 
called  Powhatan,  Arrahateck,  Appamatuke,  Pamavnkef  Youghtanud,  and  MattapanienL 
All  the  rest  of  his  territories  expressed  in  the  map,  they  report  have  been  his  sev- 
eral conquests.  In  all  his  ancient  inheritances,  he  hath  houses  built  after  their 
manner,  like  arbors,  some  thirty,  some  forty  yards  long,  and   at  every  house 

•  A  History  of  the  Colony  and  Ancient  Dominion  of  Virginia,  by  Charles 
Campbell.  Philadelphia,  1860,  pp.  104, 106;  Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families 
of  Virginia,  by  Bishop  Meade:  Philadelphia,  1867;  i.  123,  124. 
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Thomas  Dale,  who  came  over  as  "High-Martini"  of 
tlic  Colony,  formed  a  plan  of  building  a  citj'  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  surveyed  the  Nansemoud  and  the  James 
Rivers,  as  far  as  to  the  falls  on  the  latter,  and  finally 
pitched  upon  this  neck  of  land  ;  and,  after  being 
relieved  from  the  office  of  governor  by  the  arrival  of 
Gates  in  August,  161 1,  he  took  with  him  three  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  many  of  them  Germans,  and,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  next  month,  went  up  the  river,  and  began 
hia  work.  He  enclosed  the  place  with  a  palisade, 
built  three  streets  of  well-framed  houses,  erected  a 
handsome  church,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more 
stately  one  of  brick,  besides  building  store-houKCs, 
watch-houses,  &c. ;  and  he  named  the  city  Henrico, 
"  in  honor  of  the  noble  prince  Henrie,"  the  Prince  of 
Wales.*  This  was  the  second  city  in  ^'irginia,  though 
a  few  feeble  settlements  elsewhere  had  already  been 
made,  since  the  building  of  Jamestown  in  1607. 
Included  within  the  limits  of  Henrico,  a  short  dis- 


it  KGCording  to  the  time.     At  lOi-iKvimiicn,  lie  nn* 
ne  river  Pamavnie,  lome  foarteen  mile«  from  JiiniM- 

noKr  nelgliborhood,  tlmt  were  able  to  visit  liim  fl|!Bi>iat  his  will,  in  ilxorgeveii  hoora, 
Ibit  lie  retired  himaeir  to  n  pimce  in  the  derertt,  nt  the  top  of  the  river  Chicknha- 
nonin,  between  ToughtanMHd  and  PoB^uclan.  His  habltntlon  there  ii  cailed  Ora- 
packt,  where  ha  ordlanrily  now  resideth."  Id  anolhor  place,  apenkliiF;  of  tlie 
Piunikanke  country,  Smith  siiyi,  "About  twenty-live  miles  lower,  on  the  north 
aide  of  thia  river,  i>  Wtrainocoiuieo,  where  their  grant  kitiR  Inhabited  wlieii  Cupliln 
Smith  wii  delivered  him  prisoner"  (Smith's  Virginia,  Oxford,  1813,  pp.  a,  34,  W, 
and  Genenill  Hialorie,  conclusion  ot  p.  Sa). 

*  A  Tnie  Ditconne  or  the  Prenent  Enlete  or  Virginia,  &e,,  written  by  Ralph 
Hnmnr,  Iho  youiiKer,  lale  Sec  rotary  of  the  Colimy:  Lundon,  lfl]6,pp.39,8U.  — ifci»- 
rice  Is  an  abbreTiallon  of  Htnncnpolia,  It  was  noinellmes  called  Htnrirtit. 
Scrito,  In  1034,  became  the  name  of  one  of  the  Gonnlic*  of  Virginia,  and  now 
inclndei  Bicbmond. 
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tance  down  the  river,  at  a  place  subsequently  called 
Varina,  was  the  residence  of  John  Rolfe  and  his 
beautiful  Indian  bride,  Pocahontas,  the  site  of  whose 
house  is .  still  pointed  out  to  the  visitor.*  Henrico 
City  was  also  the  seat  of  the  projected  Indian  Col- 
lege, for  which  funds  were  largely  collected  in  Eng- 
land,  and  some  attempts  were  here  made  to  instruct 
children  of  both  sexes ;  but  the  terrible  massacre  of 
1622  damped  the  ardor  of  its  friends,  and  shook  the 
faith  of  those  who  had  believed  it  practicable  to 
educate  the  savage  race.f  Henrico  then  received  its 
death  wound,  and  the  place  has  long  been  desolate. 
Some  vestiges  of  the  city  are  still  visible ;  but  the 
ruins  were  plainly  to  be  distinguished  in  the  time  of 
Stith,  who  lived  not  far  from  the  neck,  at  Varina,  on  a 
fertile  tract  of  land,  which  produced  **  tobacco  nearly 
resembling  the  Spanish  Varinas,"  from  which  it  re- 
ceived its  name  ;  J  and  here  Stith  dates  the  Preface  to 
his  History  of  Virginia  in  1747.  A  spectator, -standing 
on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Henrico  once  stood,  may 
see  almost  at  one  view  what  appear  to  be  four  beau- 
tiful rivers,  though  in  reality  there  is  but  one.  The 
name,  ''  Dutch  Gap,"  is  said  to  be  given  to  this 
neck  of  land  because  of  the  marks  of  the  commence- 
ment of  a  channel  there  by  some  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers.     A  narrow  canal  appears  to  have  been  cut 


•  Meade,  i.  126. 

t  C»inpl>ell,  pp.  117,  159;  Meade,  i.  44-87,  134,  196. 

I  Ciimpbell,  1,  105;  Meade,  i.  186, 137. 
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abtmt  half-way  across  the  neck,  and  then  abandoned.* 
It  may  be  left  to  General  Uutler  to  complete  a  work 
which  has  been  agitated  in  the  councila  of  Virginia 
more  than  once. 

Passing  down  the  river,  and  briefly  noticing  Curia's 
Neck,  Turkey  Island,!  ^"i*'  IJremo,  the  residences, 
many  years  since,  of  members  of  tlie  famous  Randolph 
Family.J  just  in  sight  of  the  ever  memorable  Malvern 
Hill,  we  soon  come  to  another  spot  of  some  note  at 
the  present  time.  I  mean  Bermuda  Hundi'ed,  near 
which  General  Butler's  troops  have  been  for  some 
time  quartered.  It  is  about  five  miles,  by  land,  from 
Henrico,  near  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox  with 
the  James  River.  This  place  was  also  settled  by 
Sir  Thoma3_  Dale.  The  Appomattox  Indians  had 
sho^vn  evidence  of  unfriendliness  to  the  English ; 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year  (1611),  he  ca]i- 


•  MBsd 


i.  123. 


t  "Turke;  lilind"  1b  a  point  of  land  Ht  the  lower  end  ot  Curing  Neck,  Ihe 
bome  or  Bacon,  the  rebel  or  ISTe,  Hnd  Is  n«iir  Ihe  dividing  liiis  betweeTi  Hi-nrico 
■nd  ChRr1«-Cily  Conntiet.  It  it  snid  Ihtt  there  was  odcb  a  imall  i:.hin']  Ht  the 
moatli  of  Bremo  Creek,  which  guvs  lbs  lums  to  this  poiot  of  land,  and  Ih.il  it  «m 
washed  away  in  a  great  frwhet,  in  1J71.  Smith'i  map  haa  also  been  refnrred  to  as 
furnishing  BTidence  of  an  island  there  <n  bis  time;  bat  there  is  nothing  on  his  map 
that  cut!  be  relied  upon  as  indicating  such  aa  ialand  at  that  place.  An  Island  some- 
where in  the  river  early  reoeired  that  name  (see  Va.  Hiit.  Reg.  W.  JOB;  and  Newport's 
Disooveriei  in  Virginia,  in  Archsol.  Amer.  iv.  p.  41,  nolc  tt;  p.  43). 

t  "The  first  of  the  Dame  who  settled  in  Virginia,  William  Randolph,  be- 
came possessed  of  the  large  estate  on  Jaicias  Rlrer,  called  Turkey  Island,  bordering 
on  Cbiriet  City,  to  whicli  he  added  ntimaronit  other  eilales,  on  wbleh  he  settled  hli 
■one,  building  excellent  honsea  Tor  all  or  Uiem.  Be  married  Uiss  Mary  hhain  .  .  . 
oF  Bermuda  Hundred,  on  the  apposlls  side  of  the  river.  They  had  seven  soni  and 
two  daughter*:"  Willlim,  of  Turkey  Islnnd;  Thomns,  ofTuoknboe;  Isbam,  of 
Dangeneia ;  Richard,  of  Cnr!',  who  married  a  tllss  Boiling,  a  iteicenaant  of  Toca- 
honlB*;  Henry;  Sir  John,  of  Williamsburg;  Edward,  who  married  in  England,  and 
one  at  whose  dnnghlera  became  the  mother  of  William  Stllh,  the  historian.  Seve- 
ral of  these  aona  were  laen  of  distinction  iu  Virginia  (Meade,  I.  IW-tW). 
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tured  their  town,  and  established  a  plantation  there, 
which  he  called  New  Bermuda.  It  is  now  called 
Bermuda  Hundred,  and  is  the  port  of  Richmond  for 
ships  of  heavy  burthen.  Sir  Thomas  also  laid  out  a 
number  of  plantations  in  the  neighborhood,  which 
he  called  Hundreds,  —  Digges  Hundred,  Rochdale 
Hundred,  &c.*  Our  troops  now  occupy  almost  the 
entire  space  between  Bermuda  Hundred  (the  landing- 
place)  and  Farrar's  Island. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Whittaker,  who  came  over 
with  Dale,  was  at  one  time  the  minister  of  both  New 
Bermuda  and  Henrico.  At  New  Bermuda  lived  Ralph 
Hamor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  and  the  author 
of  the  rare  little  tract  from  which  we  derive  the 
most  of  what  is  known  concerning  the  baptism  and 
marriage  of  Pocahontas,  and  which  contains  that 
interesting  and  remarkable  letter  of  John  Rolfe  to 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  giving  the  reasons  "  moving  him  " 
to  make  her  his  wife. 

Sir  Thomas  Dale  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  he  brought  over  with  him  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  Colony,  "divine,  moral,  and  martial," 
as  they  were  styled,  which  were  inhuman  in  their 
character.f  They  were  sent  over  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  and,  it  is 
said,   ^vithout  their   sanction.      Many  of   the   laws, 


•  Hamor,  p.  31. 

t  They  were  printed  at  London  in  1612.  "  For  the  Colony  of  Virffinea  Britan- 
nia. Lnwes  Diuine,  Morall  and  Martial!/*  &c.,  and  reprinted  in  Force's  Tracts, 
vol.  iii. 
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like  the  code  of  the  early  Athenian  lawgiver,  were 
"  written  iu  blood,"  The  character  of  many  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Virginia  was  such  as  required  a  severe 
rule ;  but  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  on  the  whole  that 
a  man  of  such  discretion  as  Sir  Thomas  Dale  pos- 
sessed, was  sent  over  to  administer  this  sanguinary 
code.* 

Again  chosen  Governor,  Sir  Thomas,  in  1614, 
removed  from  Uenrico  to  Jamestown,  and,  two  years 
after,  returned  to  England,  accompanied  by  Rolfe  and 
his  wife,  "  the  Lady  Rebecca,"  from  which  visit  she 
never  returned,  f 


*  Campbell,  I.  lOG;  Meade, !.  13S,  137.     Eren  the  churob,  U7>  Bnwket,  wm 

arrival  of  Got.  Yesrdler,  in  1819,  wlio  tben  mpenseded  tbe  arbltnuT  Argnll,  and 
ttioie  cruci  Ihwb  were  nbrofnited.  Tbfl  fint  ■■aembly  of  BurgMses  mot  this  ;«iLr 
in  Jnl7.  at  Jiimnlown  [lee  3  N.  T.  HiaC  Coll.  vnl.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  831-3KS). 

1  She  died  at  Gmveaend  as  slis  via  preparing  tu  einbnrii  for  Vlrgiaia.  In  ■ 
book  of  bistorical  and  eonfideiilJBl  Ictlara,  published  in  I-ondon  in  1B*B,  enlilled. 
"  The  Conrt  and  Timaa  of  Jaioes  tbe  Firat,"  Sec,  an  rsfflrencea  to  ber.  In  a  leller 
of  John  Cbambarliiln,  Esq.,  "  London,  Jone  Md,  Iflie,"  lo  Sir  Dudley  Carlelon, 
tben  at  the  Hague,  tbe  writer  uys,  "  Sir  Thomns  Dale  ii  arrived  from  Vlrxinio,  and 
bronnht  with  him  some  ten  or  twelve  old  and  young  of  that  oouolry,  nnii"iiE  whom 
It  Pocahnntns,  dnngbterof  Powstan,  a  kinj;  Or  cuciqua  of  that  coiintrr,  mnrriod  la 
one  Bolfe,  on  Kufflishmaii.  I  hear  not  of  any  other  riches,  or  mailer  of  wc^rlh,  Ijut 
only  tome  quantity  of  luufras,  lobncco,  pfloh,  tar,  and  clapboard,  llihiiia  of  no 
great  value,  unless  there  were  plenty,  an^d  nearer  hand.  Ail  1  can  hear  of  It  Is, 
that  the  country  Is  good  lo  live  lu,  If  It  were  stored  with  peopla,  and  ml):lit  In  time 
be  eomuiodious;  bat  there  is  no  present  profit  expected.  But  you  muy  uadertiaud 
more  by  hlmseir  when  he  eomes  into  tboLe  pMli,  which  he  pretends  to  do  withlu  a 
moulb  or  lillle  more  "  (vol.  1.  «1&).  Dale  hod  arrived  at  riymoulh  on  tbe  13th,  ten 
-  days  before  tlili  letter  was  wrilloo.  Agai  n,  under  dnle  Jnn.  IS,  1G16  [1817],  this 
aame  writer  says,  "  The  Virginia  woman  Pocaliuntae,  with  her  (kther  counsellor, 
have  been  with  the  Kini:,  nnd  grociontly  used ;  and  both  she  and  her  Bssistmit  well 
placed  at  the  masque.  She  is  on  her  retam,  Ihoniih  sore  against  her  will,  if  tlie 
wind  wonid  tome  about  to  send  them  nivny  "  (vol.  i.  888].  Again :  under  dale 
"  Marsh  3ti,  1U17,"  "  The  Virginia  woman,  whose  picture  I  tent  you,  died  this  last 
week,  at  Uratownd,  as  she  was  reiumine  homewflrd."  In  the  next  paragraph,  by 
k  aitignlar  coincidence,  the  writer  says,  <<  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  look  hit  leave  yesler- 
nighl  of  Mr.  SoorotMry,  and  (mw  tills  ni'irning  towards  Dover,  where  he  hopes  to 
fliiil  hit  tblp,  thoagli  hit  rulluHcra  iire  yet  in  the  river,  and  moke  no  great  luute 


Passing  down  the  river,  and  keeping  our  eye  on 
tiie  map,  we  eoon  come,  on  the  north  side,  to  another 
place,  which  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Virginia,  and  indeed  in  the  history  of  this  countrj',  I 
refer  to  the  spot  where  General  McClellan,  after  with- 
drawing his  long  lines  from  the  swamps  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  fighting  those  terrible  seven  days'  battles, 
finally  brought  the  remnant  of  his  noble  army  in 
safety  under  the  protection  of  our  gun-boats.  "  Har- 
rison's Landing,"  or  the  place  occupied  by  our  troops  at 
that  time,  embraces  the  spot,  called  Berkeley,  where 
one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  was 
bom;  and- earlier,  indeed,  soon  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  there  lived  here  one  Master 
George  Thorpe,  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  "  a 
pious,  worthy,  and  religious  gentleman,"  who  had 
been  "  of  the  king's  bed-chamber."  So  much  interest 
had  he  felt  in  the  education  and  convei'sion  of  the 
Indians,  that  he  left  his  home  and  came  over  here  to 
be  chief  manager  of  the  college  designed  for  their 
benefit.  On  that  fatal  22d  of  March,  1622,  when 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  persons,  —  one-twelfth 
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by  retuon  of  ■ame  meaiags  brougbt  b^  tlis  Lard  Rom,"  &e.  (roJ.iLS).  Tbe  cnr 
of  RnleiKh  wsi  loon  to  aloie.  Molhing  would  ippease  hii  eiiemiea  but  bis  bio 
He  Imd  but  recenlly  been  liberBtfld  rrom  hii  imprisonnient  of  thirteen  yuare  in 
Tuner,  ju«t  ia  lime  to  >e«  In  I.nndun  (ns  be  mlgbl  hnve  done)  that  brillinnt  rep 
leiitatlve  of  «.  race,  whiMe  country  he  hud  expended  «o  large  a  pnrt  o(  liie  life  i 
fortune  in  fiultleta  attempla  1o  coloiilie.  To  return  to  PoCBhoaCai ;  the  Pnriih  B 
iiler  of  burials  Rt  Graveaeiid  hiu  the  rollt.»ii)R  entry,  "  IBla.  Mnroh  21,— Bebo. 
Wrolha,  Wyffa  of  Thomns  Wrollie  ueiit,  A  Virginia  Lndy  bonie  wns  buried 
the  Chnnnoell"  (Va.  Hist.  Rog.  for  184U,  ii.  M9).  There  is  aa  emir  here  in 
Chriitian  name  of  her  hnabandi  to  ebj  tiotliing  of  lbs  odd  vraj  in  which  the  a 
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of  all  ^he  colonists,  — ■  including  sis  members  of  the 
council,  were  cut  ofiF  by  the  savages,  he  and  ten  others 
were  slain  at  Berkeley.* 

The  lines  of  McClellau's  army  at  the  same  time 
also  included,  as  appears  by  the  military  map  here 
upon  the  table,  a  part  of  the  famous  old  plantation 
of  Westover,  celebrated,  if  for  nothing  else,  for 
having  been  the  residence  of  Colonel  William  Byrd, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  Virginia  in  the 
early  time.  lie  was  born  to  one  of  the  amplest  for- 
tunea  in  the  country,  was  sent  to  England  to  be 
educated,  and  there  formed  an  intimate  acquaiatance 
with  many  eminent  literary  and  public  men.  "  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple,  studied 
for  some  time  in  the  Low  Countries,  visited  the  Court 
of  France,  and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society."  He  returned  to  this  country  as  Receiver- 
General  of  his  Majesty's  Revenues  in  Virginia,  and 
resided  at  Westover,  in  a  princely  mansion,  which  was 
standing  within  a  few  years,  a  monument  of  his  tiiste 
and  elegant  expenditure.  Colonel  Byrd  was  distin- 
guished for  great  public  spirit,  as  well  as  for  Htorary 
accomplishments  of  a  high  order.  He  had  one  of  the 
best  private  libraries  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
Stith  says  was  freely  thrown  open  to  his  use  when  he 
was  writing  liis  History  of  Virginia.  A  catalogue  of  bis 
books  is  said  to  be  in  the  l^'rankHn  Library  at  Philadel- 
phia.f  "The  Westover  manuscripts,"  published  within 


•  Slilll,  p.  211. 

t  Campbell,  pp.  l3e,13B;  V>.  Hial.  Be£.  h 
Pnliict. 
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a  few  years  from  his  papers,  will  well  repay  a  perusal.* 
Colonel  Byrd  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  having 
secured,  'while  in  England,  the  two  volumes  (tran- 
scripts) of  the  Virginia  Company's  Records,  which 
also  Stith  acknowledges  to  have  been  of  great  service 
to  him  in  his  historical  labors ;  and  which,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  families  of  the  Randolphs,  Elands, 
and  Leighs,  have  at  last  found  their  way,  I  believe,  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington.  Colonel 
Byrd,  among  his  large  domains,  inherited  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  on  which  Richmond  is  now  situated.  It 
had  belonged  to  that  celebrated  Bacon,  whose  name  is 
associated  with  the  famous  episode  in  the  history  of 
Virginia,  known  as  "  Bacon's  Rebellion."  After  his 
death  and  the  reduction  of  the  rebellion,  his  lands 
were  confiscated,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
father  of  Colonel  Byrd.f    In  1733,  Colonel  Byrd  and  a 


•  "The  Weatover  Manascripts;  containing  the  History  of  the  Dividing  Line 
betwixt  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,"  &c.  By  William  Byrd,  of  Westover: 
Petersburg,  1841. 

t  The  father  of  Colonel  Byrd  was  Captain  William  Byrd,  who  carae  over  about 
the  year  1674.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  justice  the 
rebels  of  Bncon*a  Rebellion.  His  name  also  occurs  in  the  incipient  steps  relative 
to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  He  lived  at  Belvidere,  opposite  the  falls,  —  a 
place  said  to  have  been  rightly  named.  He  was  father  to  the  first  Colonel  Byrd,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  above,  who  died  26  August,  1744,  aged  70.  A  son  of  the 
latter,  also  Colonel  William,  the  last  of  the  name  who  owned  Westover,  was  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  under  Washington  in  1768  (Campbell,  421,  600;  Meade, 
i.  318 ;  Westover  Papers,  Preface  iv.).  Lieutenant  Anburey,  an  oflScer  in  the  British 
service^  taken  prisoner  with  Burgoyne,  after  spending  some  time  at  Cambridge 
and  its  neighborhood,  was  sent  with  the  captured  force  to  Virginia,  where  he  spent 
two  years ;  during  which  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  some  of  its  citizens.  The 
tniops  were  quartered  at  Charlottesville  and  its  vicinity.  The  officers  wore  paroled, 
and  allowed  to  go  wherever  they  pleased,  within  a  circuit  of  one  hundred  miles. 
Anburey  visited  the  principal  towns,  Kichmond,  Petersburg,  &c.,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  frequent  guest  of  Colonel  Randolph  of  Tuckahoe.  He  describes 
southern  life  and  manners  at  that  period  with  great  spirit.    In  a  letter  dated  **  Jones's 


few  of  his  friends  laid  out,  on  a  plan,  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, where,  for  a  good  many  years,  Shoccoe  Ware- 
house haxi  already  been  estabHshcd  ;  and  also  the  town 
of  Petersburg,*  —  both  being  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  James  and  Appomattox  Rivera,  —  two  cities  of 
especial  interest  to  us  at  tins  moment;  and,  in  1737, 
he  advertised  lots  in  Richmond  for  sale.  This  town 
was  not  incorporated  till  1742.t 

Continuing  our  journey  down  the  river,  and  passing 
many  places  of  great  interest,  —  the  point  of  Weynock 
on  the  north,  and  Sir  George  Yeardley's  plantation, 
called  Flower  de  Hundred,  neai-  the  present  Fort 
Powhatan,  on  the  sodth,  and  also  Jamestown  itself. 


Flnntation,  near  Chiir 
lekving  Blohmand,  1 
belonged  to  a  Colonel  Bird,  who  dliting-nlahed  himaeir  graUl;  in  the  lint  wir,  in 
thtt  Mid  diuater  of  General  Bnddock's.  He  poueaseil  *  most  afflnent  Tortuue,  and 
w«»  proprietor  of  all  the  Undi  ronnd  the  falls  for  Bjany  milei,  ■>  well  t  tlio  great- 
est part  of  tlie  liuidi  round  the  town  of  Richmond.  Hla  great  nbilltiei  and  peraunal 
■CDOmpluhmenta  were  universally  esteemed;  but,  being  infatnated  witli  piny,  his 
affairs,  at  hit  death,  were  in  a  dBrsiiKeil  state.  The  widow  whom  he  lelY  with  eiglil 
children,  hss,  by  pradent  niunagemetit,  preserved  out  or  the  wreck  of  bis  prioceiy 
fortone,  a  beautiful  home,  at  a  place  colled  WestoTCr,  upon  James  Blver,  some 
peraanat  property,  a  few  pluntationt.  and  a  Romber  nf  tlnves.  The  grounds  aroand 
Iha  house  at  WestDTer  are  Isidont  in  a  most  basnliful  manner,  and  with  great  taste, 
and  TrDin  Ibe  river  appear  detiRhtful  "  (Trarels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  Amer- 
'  iea,  by  an  Officer:  London.  1789,  li.  388,  370). 

*  Petenbitrjc  is  on  the  tnuth  side  of  the  Ajipamaltnx,  about  twelve  mrle*  from 
ita  confluence  witli  the  James.  Kearly  opposite  to  Petersburg  is  a  kind  of  suburb 
called  Pocahontas.  John  Randolph,  sen.,  the  futhcr  of  John  of  Roanoke,  lied  a  seat 
near  there,  which  he  called  Uatooi  (one  of  the  names  of  l'ncBhontss)j  and  be  died 
there  In  ITTS.  His  widow,  whose  msiilen  name  was  Frances  Bland,  married, 
woondly,  St.  George  Tncker,  who  then  came  to  live  there.  It  has  sometimes  been 
sapposed  tbat  John  of  Roanoke  was  bom  there,  but  be  was  probably  bom  at  Caw- 
son's.  He,  however,  spent  the  years  of  liis  boyhood  at  Uatooi  {see  The  Bland 
Papers,  li.  9, 119  >.  John  Randolph,  as  is  well  known,  took  Rreit  piide  in  his  descent 
from  tbe  daughter  of  Pnwlmtun.  It  is  in  Ibis  wise.  Bit  father,  John  R.,  sen., 
married  ■  daughter  of  Kichard  R.,  of  Curls,  whose  wife  ww  Jane  Boiling,  dangb- 
ter  of  John  Boiling,  who  was  eon  of  Robert  Boiling,  whose  wife  was  Jane  Rolle, 
dsugliter  of  Thomas  Rolfe,  who  was  Iho  son  of  Pociihoutas. 

t  Campbell,  pp.  430,  431,  4U. 
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now  deserted  and  desolate. — we  come  to  the  noted 
city  of  Williamsbm^.  ly™S  abont  three  miles  from  the 
river;  the  place  where  the  Kebel  army  first  made  its 
stand  and  where  the  first  battle  was  fought  after  the 
evacuation  of  Yorktown  in  the  spring  of  1862.  This 
city,  for  so  many  years  the  capital  of  the  State,  the 
residence  of  some  of  the  noted  men  of  Virginia,  — 
the  place  where  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  midst  of  that 
magnificent  debate  on  the  Stamp  Act  resolutions  in 
the  capitoL  exclaimed,  "in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and 
with  the  look  of  a  god,"  "  Csesar  had  his  Brutus,"  &c., 
—  the  site  of  the  oldest  seat  of  learning  in  the  United 
States  (except  Harvard  College),  where  originated 
the  literary  society  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  from 

which   the  affiliated  societv  at  Harvard  derived  its 

• 

charter,  —  was  known  in  its  early  history  as  "  Middle 
Plantation,''  it  being  half-way  between  the  James  and 
York  Rivers.*     This  place  was  for  a  time  the  head- 


*  This  place  is  early  referred  to  as  Dr.  John  Pott*s  Plantation,  described,  in 
1633,  as  a  tract  of  land  lying  between  Qneen*s  Creek,  emptying  into  Charles  River, 
—  as  the  Pamaanke  River,  now  York,  was  then  called,  —  and  Archer's  Hope -Creek, 
emptying  into  James  River.  It  was  subsequently  called  Middle  Plantation.  The 
charter  of  the  College  was  obtained  in  1692.  The  Rer.  Mr.  Bhiir  was  sent  over  to 
M>hcit  it  of  their  majesties;  and  Seymour,  the  English  attorney-general,  having 
received  commands  to  draw  up  the  charter,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
grant  of  money,  remonstrated  against  such  liberality,  contending  that  it  was  a  use- 
less expenditure;  that  the  money  was  more  needed  at  home,  and  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  occasion  for  a  college  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Blair  replied  that  the  purpose 
was  to  educate  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  begged  the  attorney  to  reflect  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  had  tools  to  be  saved  as  well  as  the  people  of  England. 
"Souls!**  excUimed  Seymour,  **damn  your  souls!  make  tobacco**  (Campbell, 
pp.  187,  188;   The  Works  of  Franklin,  x!  iii). 

Governor  Nicholson,  who  succeeded  Andros  in  1698,  removed  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  Jamestown,  which  now  contained  but  three  or  four  houses  suitable 
for  habitation,  to  Middle  Plantation,  which  now  received  the  name  of  Williamsburg. 
He  designed  to  make  it  a  large  town,  and  laid  out  the  streets  in  the  form  of  a  W  and 
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quarters  of  Bacon,  the  rebel  of  1676  ;  and  here  one  of 
hU  comrades  was  executed.  William  Druramond  had 
recently  been  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  He  bad 
joined  himself  to  Bacon  ;  and.  in  the  waning  fortunes 
of  the  rebellion,  he  escaped,  but  was  captured  and 
brought  in.  The  Governor,  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
being  on  board  ship  in  Queen's  Creek,  immediately 
came  on  shore,  and  approaching  the  prisoner,  with  a 
low  bow,  said,  "  Mr.  Drnmmoud,  you  are  very  wel- 
come :  I  am  more  glad  to  see  you  than  any  man  in 
Virg^ia.  Mr.  Drummond,  you  shall  be  hanged 
in  half  an  hour."* 

Passing  rapidly  onward,  and  merely  glancing  at 
many  places  of  note,  —  Camp  Butler,  the  point  of 
Newport's  Newsf  (which  divides  the  James   River 


M,  in  honor  or  William  unil  Miirj ;  but  tbeae  nmbitiaui  plmu  wera  not  l\illy  carried 
out(Ciir»pliell,  p.  3Gfi]. 

Tli«  flrst  neivipnper  Mthe  Colony —  "The  Virjtlnin  Gniette "  —  wai  pablisbart 
■t  Williainsburg.  It  WM  flmt  iMOed  in  Aupisi.  17SB,  by  Willinm  P«rkt,  who  hare 
printed  Sllth'n  Uislory  of  Virginia  in  ITtT.  Sir  William  BerliDleT,  Id  ISTl,  in  hii  Re- 
port Id  tlifl  CommiMlDnen  nr  Foreiini  Plantatioiia,  Ihiuilifld  Gud  that  Ihers  were  no 
rreetchoal*  nor  printing  in  Virginia',  but  there  muat  have  b«^n  tnaterlHl*  Toriirintlng 
hsre  >oon  after,  If  th«  ■tntement  la  true,  that  John  Buckii«r,  in  IflSl,  wa*  catled 
befcire  Lord  Culpepper  and  hii  Council,  for  printing  the  lawi  of  IS80  ullhi'Ut  the 
Governor'i  liecnsB,  and  be  and  hi«  printer  worn  put  under  bondi  not  to  print 
any  thing  therealler  Diilil  hia  majeity'i  pleuare  ihoutJ  bs  known  (Henlnji,  11.  fill. 
BIB).  The  earliaft  extant  evidence  or  pri  nllng  done  in  thin  colony  li  Ilia  edlliuu  ur 
"The  RaTiwl  Law*,"  publi>hed  in  IT38  (Campbell,  p.  411)). 

*  The  Dagiiinliig,  Priigrefi,  and  Cniiclnalan  of  aacon'i  Rebellion,  Ice,  p.  33: 
An  Account  of  Our  lute  Trouble  in  Virginia,  p.  tt.  Bolli  papera  are  in  vol.  i.  of 
rciroe'*  Tmcta. 

t  Smith (GenerallHwtorie, p. IBOlcalUlhli place "Newporti-newM."  Beverley 
()I»li<ry  of  Virginia,  London,  1712,  p.  ST)  >ny>  thai  Captain  NcKport  arrived  in 
Movamber,  IS2I,  "  with  fifty  men  Imported  at  hl>  own  oliargB,  banldea  paiaanger-, 
a>ii|  made  a  plaiilalioii  on  Newpnn'ii  News,  nnmlng  it  afler  himaelf."  The  aurhnr- 
Itiea  in  Smith  uiy,  that  "  Hiuler  GinklD  cnnie  at  lhl>  time  out  of  Ireland,  wlih  aPlir 
men  ••(  hia  own,  and  tliirly  pauengera,"  &c.,  and  planted  hlmulf  at  thl*  place.  ei>il 
in  not  tnantlon  Kewport'a  arriral  at  thia  time.  An  antiquarUn  friend  tetla  me,  thiit 
he  wa*  paaaing  thia  place  aome  thirty  yan.re  ago,  on  a  ateamer,  and  the  old  pilot  told 


from  Hampton  Eoads)  and  Hampton,*  the  old  Ke- 
coughtan  of  Smith,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Nanse- 


him  they  cnlloj  il  Newport's  "  Koooe,"  and  pointed  lo  the  cove  »t  the  northTrMt  or 
thfl  point  of  l&nd  bb  the  ^'noofte*';  sudsafrgestA  that  Chfl  DDine  is  a  misprint  in  Smith. 
But  (he  niime  ns  f^ven  by  Smith,  whose  nuthority  Is  probnbly  Ihs  Compniiy'a 
Records,  is  found  in  the  early  trBCt*.  Il  is  "  Newports  Saws  "  in  tlie  "  Ne»f 
Albion."  printed  in  IfltS;  and  ths  writer  liad  every  opportunity  of  kuowing  hon  it 
was  then  calied.  Bererley,  Stitli,  and  Burk,  tlie  last  quoting  the  Compnny's 
Recorda,  mniie  no  sugi^tioni  conoemlng  the  name,  but  merely  write  it  u  do 
others;  and  so  it  appears  on  Fry  and  JefTerson'a  map,  executed  ab"ut  1750. 

Newport's  News,  a<  I  have  BUted,  was  early  the  residence  of  Csptain  Gonkln, 
irhoie  son  Daniel  subsequently  come  la  Ilauachntetts,  and  it  tnemornble  as  the  hii' 
lorlan  of  tlie  Indiana  of  New  England.  CapUin  Samuel  Matthews,  Ihfl  Gorenior  in 
IflBB,  hIm  resided  here.  It  was  at  his  plantation,  some  time  durinic  the  yean  1644- 
Jfl«7,  that  he  gave  "kind  Butertainment"  lo"  Beauchamp  Plantagenet,"  or  whoever 
may  hare  been  the  person,  thxt,  under  thta  lmposin)r  pseudonym,  wrote  the"  Ueurip- 
lion  of  the  Province  of  New  Albion,"  printed  in  Ifl4fl;  a  book  which  it  the  earliest 
known  authority  for  the  atatement,  that  Argall,  on  bia  return  from  Nova  Scotia,  in 
laiS,  landed  at  Manhattan,  and  caused  tUe  Dutcli  governor  there  to  submit  "  to  his 
majesty,  and  to  the  governor  and  government  of  Virginia,"  which  submission  wai 
"sent  to  Virginia  and  recorded"  (see  New  Albion,  p.  18;  Brodheod'a  New  York, 
p.  TIi4).  Another  writer,  in  1848,  describes  Captain  Matthews  as  "  an  old  planter  of 
above  thirty  years'  etnuding,  .  ■  .  bath  /arln  ywgro  itmmU,  brings  them  up  to 
trndas  in  hia  hooie."  In  connection  with  ths  subject  of  negro  slavery  in  this  col- 
ony, I  will  add,  that  letters  from  Virginia  at  thi«  time  relate,  that  "  there  are  In  Vir- 
ginia about  fifteea  thunsand  Engliiii,  and  of  ntgroa  brought  thither  (hrtt  hanlrtii 
good  aervanlA"  [A  PerTcet  Description  of  Virginia,  &o..  In  Forge,  H.  a,  14,  IG).  In 
a  letter  written  from  Virginia  by  John  Rolfe  [Qeneraii  )|i>torie,  pp.  I2S,  13T],  we 
leam,  that,  about  the  last  of  Angost,  1619  (not  1830,  as  is  nsuolly  slated),  thsiv  came 
a  "  Dutch  mnn-oT-war"  ioto  Virginia,  "that  suld  ua  twenty  uegan."  Thia  la  the 
Aral  notice  we  have  of  negroes  in  that  colony.  Ill  1(170,  the  whole  population  of 
Virginia  was  forty  thooaand,  of  whom  only  two  Ihoosand  were  negro  slaves,  six 
thousand  being  while  servants.  But  few  aiaves  were  imported.  The  average  aimual 
importation  of  servants  was  about  fineen  hundred,  but  they  woreeliiefly  £ngtl>h,  with 
a  few  Scotch  and  Irish.  In  17I&.  Virginia  nna  second  in  popuialian  only  to  Uaaaa- 
chusalts  (then  by  for  Ihe  largest  of  the  eleven  Anglo-American  colonies).  She  had 
aerenly-two  thotuand  whites,  and  twenty-tliree  thousand  negroes,  In  17B6,  with  a 
while  p"pnlation  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  throe  thousand,  she  hnd  a  black  popu- 
UtJuu  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  (Camphetl,  pp.  144,  206,  272,  3S3,  494). 

•  Hampton  is  the  capital  of  Eiiiabeth-Clty  Coaoly.  It  early  eiperionoed  the 
effects  of  this  war.  The  quaint  old  church  here  was  oeoapled  as  a  guard-hnuse  by 
Federal  troops  in  the  summer  of  1861 ;  and,  when  the  place  was  evacuated  by  them, 
it  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  rebel  General  Mtigroder.  A  few  tnlautes  alter  midnight, 
on  the  7th  of  August,  the  torch  was  applied;  and  the  greater  port  of  lis  Ave  hundred 
houses  were  soon  In  flames.    The  town  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  deserted. 

Alter  Point  Comfort,  Kecougbton  was  one  of  the  earliest  places  visited  on  the 
river;  being  only  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  formor  place.  Thosavnges  here  rrom 
the  first  received  the  English  kindly ;  ajid  the  place  was  always  n  favorite  resort. 
This  was  probably  the  earliest  place  fortified  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.     The 
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mond  and  Elizabeth  Rivers,  on  the  other,  —  all  places 
of  great  interest,  both  historically  and  in  view  of 
recent  events,  —  we  come  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  — 
the  Point  Comfort  of  Smith's  map.  We  read  in  the 
contemporary  narratives  of  the  first-comers,  that, 
after  escaping  destruction  by  the  tempest  at  sea,  and 
finding  their  little  fleet  in  the  enti'ance  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, between  the  two  capes,  which  they  named,  — 
Cape  Charles,  on  the  right  hand,  and  Cape  Plenry, 
on  the  left, — they  landed  on  Cape  Henry,  opened  their 
box  containing  the  orders  for  their  government,  and 
then  commenced  seeking  a  place  for  a  settlement. 
Crossing  over  in  their  shallop  to  a  point  of  land  near 
the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  then  called  the  "  Pow- 
hatan," and  sounding  as  they  approached  the  shore, 
they  say  they  found  good  depth  of  water,  which  put 
them  "  in  good  comfort "  ;  and  they  named  the  place 
"  Cape  Comfort,"*  or  "Point  Comfort,"  as  it  stands  on 
Smith's  map.  This  place  was  subsequently  fortified  by 
the  colony.  It  has  certainly  been  a  Point  Comfort  to 
the  North  during  this  present  Rebellion.  The  posses- 
sion of  Fortress  Monroe  has  secured  to  us  that  portion 


Lord  Dalaware,  the  Oorcrnor  in  leiO, 
Uaniy,  mid  Ihe  other  Fori  ChBrlos,  in  1 
Iher)  upon  >  ptenBuit  hill,  and  nsar  B  I 
"  (A  True  Declarnlion  of  Virginii 


bnilC  two  new  rorli  (Ihe  and  cfilled  Fort 
nor  of  our  most  nobln  Prince  uid  Ills  bn> 
le  rivulet,  which  we  cull  South -hnniploQ 
1610,  pp.  &1,  E9).    "  Here  it  w»  Intended." 


uiy  Stitb,  "  thal.thoi«  who  came  from  Bngland,  should  be  quartered  i 

Unding,  that  Ihs  weiirisomenesi  and  naDiea  or  the  »■  might  be  rerreshed  in  thii 

plsuuit  siluntlan  and  trhntesome  nir"  (p    IZD). 

•  Perov's  ■* Ub.erTBIion«,"  &c.  in  Hnrchas,  W.  1627;    Smirh't  Virginia,  1BI2, 
part  ii.  p[>.  8,  B. 
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of  Virginia  which  commands  the  entrance  of  all  her 
principal  rivers. 

In  the  interesting  paper  just  read  to  us  by  Mr.  Hale, 
he  has  called  our  attention  to  another  spot  not  far  from 
this  neighborhood;  not  upon  the  James  River,  but 
upon  the  adjoining  river,  the  York,  the  ''  Pamavnke  " 
of  Smith  ;  a  spot  not  inferior  in  interest  to  Jamestown 
itself.  I  mean  the  place  which  was  the  principal  and 
favorite  residence  of  the  Emperor  Powhatan  during  the 
first  few  years  of  the  settlement  of  Vu'ginia,  called 
by  Smith,  who  also  indicates  it  on  his  map,  "  Wero- 
wocomoco."  It  is  on  the  north  side  of  York  River,  in 
Gloucester  County,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
historic  field  of  Yorktown,  on  the  other  side  the  river, 
^ow  memorable  for  its  two  sieges.  Smith,  in  his  ear- 
liest tract  on  Virginia,  says,  "  The  bay  where  he 
dwelleth  hath  in  it  three  creeks,  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  channel."  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  recent 
History  of  Virginia,  locates  the  place  "  at  Powhatan's 
Chimney,"  on  the  east  side  of  Timber-neck  Bay, 
where  stands  the  old  stone  chimney,  which  Bishop 
Meade,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  see  it,  thinks  is  the 
veritable  one  built  for  the  old  chief  by  the  colonists. 
It  was  to  Werowocomoco  that  Captain  Smith,  after 
having  been  taken  prisoner  in  December,  1607,  on 
the  Chickahominy,  and  been  shown  round  from  chief 
to  chief,  even  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Potomac,  was 
finally  brought;   and  here  he  for  the  first  time  saw 
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the  Emperor  Powhatan.*  It  was  here,  too,  as  Smith 
alleges  in  one  of  hia  later  works,  that  occurred  the 
romantic  incident  of  his  rescue  from  the  cruel  clubs 
of  the  savages,  by  the  young  girl  Pocahontas.  It  was 
here  that  the  necessities  of  the  Colony  were  often 
relieved  by  supplies  of  com  ;  and  here  also  the 
mock  ceremony  of  crowning  the  old  chief  was  per- 
formed by  Newportf  After  a  few  years,  Powhatan 
removed  from  this  place,  choosing  another  spot, 
further  up  the  river,  for  his  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Smith's  Map  of  Vir- 
ginia; and,  before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  respecting  it.  When  we  consider 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  sketch  for  this  map 
was  made,  we  may  well  regard  it  as  a  remarkable 
production.  Smith  was  about  three  mouths  on  his 
topographical  survey;  at  least,  of  that  part  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  which  lies  north  of  the  James  Kiver.  He 
was  chiefly  eniployed,  for  the  first  year  of  hia  residence 
in  the  Colony,  in  exploring  the  James  and  its  tribu- 


.  BT,  ISO,  130;  Compsre  Meads,  i,  336,  SGO;  Wlng- 
I.  Amer.  ml,  ii.  p,  78,  notes,  8.  B. 
t  "  Herp,  tvo  centDflat  nnd  i  bulf  i|to,  dwelt  ths  rmnoaa  old  PDnlintan,  tall, 
erect.  Item,  appHretilly  baBrdlsM,  hii  hiiir  ■  Utile  frosted  with  pur.  Here  lie 
bebeld  with  bnrbaroun  uitltfncllon,  the  tcilps  of  hia  eDemies  recenllf  muuored, 
(Qapended  on  ■  line  between  tno  treet.  And  loving  in  the  breeie.  Here  be  listened 
to  reoltkli  of  buntlnj;  and  bloody  Hnd,  in  Ibe  red  Riare  of  the  oonnoil-Bre,  pltnned 
■cbsmes  of  perttdf  nnd  revcnf^e.  -  Here  he  »te  and  ttnoked,  lomelimei  obierrlnf; 
Pocahontaa  at  pUy,  sometimes  watcbiiiK  Ibe  fleet  canoe  coming  In  from  the 
Pamannke.  WerowDComoco  uria  ■  beflttlnji  seat  of  the  grent  chief,  overloakfng 
[ha  bay  with  its  bold,  picturesque,  wood-crowned  banks ;  and  In  riew  nf  (lie  wide 
nnjeBtlo  flood  of  Ihe  river,  Impurpled  by  transient  doud-ihadows,  or  tinged  Willi 
(be  ro^  splendor  of  a  inmmer  lanHt"  (Campbell,  p.  88,  it). 
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taries,  with  occasional  Tisits  to  the  Indian  settlements 

■ 

on  the  Pamaunke,  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing 
the  stores  of  food  at  Jamestown.  In  the  early 
part  of  June,  1608,  however,  he  started,  with  four- 
teen men,  in  a  barge  of  two  tons,  on  a  voyage  of 
exploration.  ITie  party  went  down  the  river,  shot 
across  to  the  Eastern  Shore,  fell  in  with  the  isles 
called  ^'  Smith's  Isles,*"  and  bending  their  way  along  to 
the  north,  inside  the  Bay,  examined  every  river,  inlet, 
island,  and  point  of  land,  till  they  reached  ^^  Limbo 
lies ;  ^  when  they  crossed  over  to  the  western  shore, 
and  still  proceeded  northward.  After  having  been 
absent  about  fourteen  days,  some  of  the  company,  by 
exposure  and  hard  labor,  had  become  much  exhausted, 
and  consequently  somewhat  discouraged.  Three  or 
four  of  the  men  had  fallen  sick ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  whole  party  should  now  return  to  James- 
town. On  the  16th  of  June,  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  beautiful  river  Potomac,  which  they  described  as 
nine  miles  broad.  They  knew  not  the*  name  of  this 
noble  stream ;  and,  as  the  sick  men  had  now  recov- 
ered, the  party  resolved  to  explore  it.  They  went  up 
thirty  miles,  to  near  the  spot  of  the  future  birthplace 
of  Washington,*  before  seeing  any  inhabitants.  Soon 
afterward,  they  came  near  falling  into  an  ambuscade 
of  two  or  three  hundred  savages,  but,  by  the  discreet 
and  gallant  conduct  of  Smith,  escaped  injury.  After 
returning  again  to  the  Bay,  they  were  astonished  at 


*  Campbell,  p.  67. 


the  great  abundance  of  fish  which  they  saw  swimming 
around  them,  and  which,  for  want  of  nets,  they  at- 
tempted to  catch  with  a  frjing-pan  :  hut  tlie  early 
narrators  of  the  expedition  say,  that  they  found  it  a 
very  bad  instrument  to  catch  fish  with.  They  never 
had  seen  a  greater  abundance  of  fish ;  hut  they  were 
"  not  to  be  caught  with  frying-pans."  And  here  the 
following  incident  is  recorded.  Happening  to  run 
their  boat  aground,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, then  called  "  Tappahannock,"  and  espying 
many  fish  lurking  among  the  weeds  on  the  sand, 
Captain  Smith  and  his  men  amused  themselves  "  by 
nailing  the  fish  to  the  ground  "  with  their  swords, 
by  which  means  they  caught  in  an  hour  more  than 
they  could  eat  in  a  day.  But  the  Captain,  happening 
to  spear  a  strange  fish,  "  being  much  of  the  fashion 
of  a  thornback,"  —  a  "stingray,"*  as  it  is  called  in 
the  margin,  —  "  with  a  long  tail  Uke  a  riding-rod, 
where,  on  the  middest,  is  a  most  poisonous  sting,  of 
two  or  three  niches  long,  bearded  like  a  saw  on  each 
5ide,"t  in  taking  it  from  his  sword,  was  severely 
wounded  in  his  wrist,  which  caused  such  a  great 
swelling  in  his  arm  and  shoulder,  as  they  "  all  with 
much  sorrow  concluded  his  funeral,"  and,  according 
to  his  own  direction,  "prepared  his  grave  in  an  isle 
hard  by."     By  the  help,  however,  of  a  precious  oil, 

"  The  "Sting  Raj"  !■  «oin«lirae»  culltd  tho  " lanr-tiiiled  sluts."  The  Buy 
fnmily  U  qoite  numiroiu,  and  embncai  the  thombrtck,  tlic  ikata,  the  torpedo,  or 
•Isolrio  my,  &c. 

1  Coni|wre  Smith'a  Virginia,  1013,  part  il.  p.  M,  with  hla  QenBrall  Hislorie, 
p.  es. 
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which  Dr.  Russell,  one  of  the  party,  fortunately  had 
about  him,  the  Captain's  pain  was  so  far  assuaged, 
that  he  was  able  at  night  to  take  sweet  revenge  on 
the  offending  fish  by  eating  it  for  his  supper.  The 
island  where  the  grave  was  dug  was  named  "  Stingray 
Isle,"  which  may  be  seen  on  Smith's  map.  On  later 
maps  the  island  is  not  seen ;  but  we  find  in  its  place 
"  Stingray  Point."  If  the  place  ever  was  an  island, 
the  alluvium  from  the  river  has  joined  it  to  the  main 
land.  The  party  now  thought  best  to  proceed  directly 
to  Jamestown,  where  they  arrived  on  the  21st  of  July, 
having  been  gone  seven  weeks. 

Three  days  afterward.  Smith  again  set  forward  "  to 
finish  the  discovery,"  with  twelve  men, — "gentlemen" 
and  "  soldiers."  After  being  detained  two  or  three  days 
at  Kecoughtan  by  contrary  winds,  the  party  embarked 
again ;  and,  anchoring  the  first  night  at  "  Stingray 
Isle,"  prepared  to  make  further  discoveries  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay.  They  encountered  savage  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  dwelt  on  the  more  northerly  rivers,  and 
generally  they  were  received  with  every  indication  of 
welcome.  On  exploring  the  rivers,  the  voyagers  gave 
names  to  prominent'places ;  and,  at  the  extreme  limits 
of  discovery,  crosses  were  cut  in  the  bark  of  trees,  or 
were  otherwise  exhibited.  Returning,  the  party  went 
up  the  Rappahannock  River,  where,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  received  kind  treatment  from  the  natives 
there  inhabiting.  During  this  part  of  the  voyage,  one 
of  their  number  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  banks  of 
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this  picturesque  river,  with  a  volley  of  shot.  Smith 
has  perpetuated  the  name  and  the  place  of  his  burial 
on  his  map  by  "  Fetherstone's  Bay."  This  river 
waa  explored  to  the  falls,  where  a  hostile  eucounter 
took  place  with  8ome  Indians.  This  was  near  the 
place  where  Fredericksburg  now  stands.  Smith 
never  dreamed  of  the  terrible  battles  which  would  be 
fought  near  that  spot,  —  not  between  the  English  and 
the  savages  whom  he  so  often  encountered,  —  but 
between  two  hostile  sections  of  a  country,  with  the 
settlement  of  each  of  which  his  name  is  so  intimately 
connected. 

After  exploring  the  Payankatank  River,  the  voyagers 
returned  to  Point  Comfort,  having  encountered  a  severe 
thunder-storm  in  Gosnold's  Bay.  Smith  then  visited 
the  Elizabeth  and  Nansemond  Rivers,  on  the  former 
of  which  Norfolk  is  situated,  had  some  skirmishing 
with  the  Indians  dwelling  there,  procured  as  much 
com  as  he  could  carry  away,  and  arrived  at  James- 
town on  the  9th  of  September ;  baring  been  absent 
on  this  last  expedition  a  little  over  six  weeks.* 

The  draft  of  his  map  indicating  these  and  other 
discoveries  made  in  Virginia,  Smith  sent  home  before 
the  close  of  this  year,  with  a  letter  to  the  Company, 
in  which  he  says :  "  I  have  sent  you  this  Map  of 
the    Bay   and    Rivers,   with    an    annexed   Relation 


2S-10,  wilb  which  compRn  Ma  Gsntnll  HiXari 
viiit  to  tba  "  ChinxpeslH  &  Niiiii!*nmun(la ' 
tha  tmot  of  1S13.    It  fiiiC  ippean  In  thv  CKt 
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of  the  Countries  and  Nations  that  inhabit  tBem, 
you  may  see  at  large."  The  "  annexed  Relation  "  is 
doubtless  that  portion  of  the  tract  published  at  Ox- 
ford in  161'i,  entitled  "  Map  of  Virginia,"  &c.,  which 
is  embraced  in  the  first  thirty-nine  pages  ;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which,  as  published  subsequently  in  his 
"  Generall  Historie,"  is  the  following :  "  John  Smith 
writ  this  with  his  own  hand."  The  ilap  was  first 
published  in  this  Oxford  tract.  It  was  subsequently 
issued  in  the  "  Generall  Historie,"  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1624,  and  it  is  sometimes  found  inserted  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  Purchaa's  Pilgrims,  between  the 
pp.  1690  and  1691.  Smiths  Map  was  the  basis  of  all 
the  maps  of  Virginia  for  more  than  one  hundi-ed 
years.  It  was  copied  in  good  facsimile  for  De  Bry's 
German  large  voyages,  in  1627  and  1628  ;  also  for 
Gottfried's  "  Newe  Welt,"  &c.,  1631.  It  was  early 
copied  for  two  English  editions  of  Hondy's  Mercator, 
with  fanciful  additions,  and  is  found,  at  a  later  date, 
in  Ogilby's  huge  folio  on  America.  The  first  complete 
map  of  Virginia  was  made  by  Joshua  Fry,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  William  and  Mary  College,  in  connec- 
tion with  Peter  Jefferson,  a  land-surveyor,  the  father 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was  made  about  the  year 
1750,  and  was  soon  after  included  in  Jefferys's  work 
on  North  America.  It  was  copied  by  Stockdale  for 
Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  1787. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING,  APRIL  28,  1886,  AT  lOJ,  A.M.,  AT  THE  HALL 
OF  THE   AMERICAN    ACADEMY,   IN  BOSTON. 


Hon.  Stephen  Salisburt,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  Hon,  Edward  Mellen,  being  absent, 
detained  by  professional  business,  Stephen  Salisblhy, 
Jr.,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

The  Record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read. 

The  Report  of  the  Council,  prepared  by  Joseph 
Sargekt,  M.D.,  was  then  read.  The  Reports  of  the 
Treasm-er  and  of  the  Librarian  having  been  adopted 
as  a  part  of  this  Report,  the  Treasurer,  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Esq.,  read  bis  Report ;  and  Samuel  F.  Haven, 
Esq.,  the  Librarian,  read  his  Report. 

The  Report  was  discussed,  with  much  interest  and 
commendation,  by  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Rev,  Dr. 
George  E.  Ellis,  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq,,  and  Hon. 
Ira  M.  Barton ;  and,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Robert  C. 
WiNTURop,  the  Report  was  accepted,  and  referred  to 
the  Publishing  Committee  for  publication. 

Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  with  a  few  heartfelt  and  im- 
pressive words,  offered  the  following  Resolutions,  for 


necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Government.  For 
a  moment,  the  twofold  crime  seemed  to  be  successful ; 
but  the  expected  effect  utterly  failed.  There  was  no 
opportunity  for  a  coup  d'etat,  nor  for  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance of  the  operations  of  the  Government.  The 
mighty  framework  of  popular  sovereignty  was  not 
broken,  was  not  shaken,  by  an  incident  which  would 
probably  have  scattered  in  fragments  a  monarchy  of 
Europe.  In  the  first  years  of  our  struggle  for  na- 
tional Hfe,  fearful  predictions  were  fulminated  against 
our  country  by  the  possessors  and  supporters  of  arbi- 
trary power,  until  the  gathering  forces  of  democratic 
progress  in  Europe,  which  were  so  numerous  in  the 
view  of  De  Tocqueville,  seemed  to  have  dwindled 
down  to  a  few  sturdy  indivi<hials.  We  were  told  that 
our  desired  enlargement  of  the  area  of  freedom  would 
result  in  the  abrogation  of  all  natural  human  rights, 
which  Government  would  be  bound  to  respect.  We 
were  admonished  that  the  farce  of  self-government 
had  been  played  out,  and  our  national  defence  was 
impossible,  because  loyalty  so  necessarily  depended 
on  the  personal  permanence  of  political  power,  that 
it  could  not  exist  in  the  mutations  of  an  elective  Gov- 
ernment :  and  many  of  our  own  citizens  son-owfuUy 
assented  to  this  opinion,  imtil  it  was  gloriously  refuted 
by  the  generous  self-devotion  and  the  unexampled 
fraternal  feeling  of  the  whole  people.  We  were  also 
reminded,  in  most  degrading  terms,  of  our  character- 
istic desire  for  pecuniary  independence,  and  the  means 


of  happy  and  improving,  life,  as  a  proof  of  the  basest 
Belfishness ;  and  we  were  taunted  with  the  depen- 
dence of  our  national  wealth  on  the  great  staple, 
which  we  must  seek  from  the  rebels.  All  these  dis- 
couragements, and  the  labor  and  cost  of  the  contest, 
never  for  a  moment  disposed  the  people  to  quaU  or 
falter,  or  shrink  from  any  call  of  their  chosen  rulers 
for  service  or  sacrifice.  In  all  this  night  of  suffering 
and  trial,  this  nation  has  been  led  by  the  hand  that 
guides  the  stars,  in  a  way  it  knew  not,  to  objects 
which  it  would  not  have  attempted  to  reach.  And, 
when  the  harbor  of  enduring  peace  and  prosperity 
seemed  to  be  in  near  prospect,  the  beloved  pilot,  who 
ouly  was  deemed  to  be  competent  to  his  Herculean 
task,  was  slain  at  the  helm.  While  we  weep,  we  will 
thank  God,  that  not  a  spar  nor  a  plank  has  been  dis- 
placed, and  our  course  is  steady  and  unchanged. 
Our  own  poet  must  have  aeen  In  vision  this  day,  when 
he  said,  — 

"  Sail  on,  soil  on,  O  Siiip  of  State  I 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  Btrong  aiid  greati  ■ 

Humanitj,  with  all  il«  Tears, 
Witb  all  the  hopea  of  tnlvre  years. 
Is  hanging  breiLililesB  ou  tliy  faie ; 
In  ipiie  of  rock  and  Icrapcst's  roar, 
In  spile  of  taJao  lights  on  the  sliure. 
Sail  un,  nor  fear  to  breast  Ilie  aca : 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  ore  all  with  thee  1 " 


The  resolutions  were    unanimously  adopted    by  a 
standing  vote. 

Rev.  Jonas  King,  D.D.,  of  Athens,  Greece,  and 
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Kev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
recommended  by  the  Council,  were  elected  members 
by  ballot. 

Sa3iuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Publication,  verbally  reported,  that  that  Com- 
mittee had  not  been  inattentive  to  their  duties ;  but 
the  limited  amount  of  the  Publishing  Fund,  and  the 
high  cost  of  printing,  obliged  them  to  publish  less 
frequently  than  the  abundance  of  interesting  subjects 
possessed  by  the  Society  rendered  diesirable.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  next  volume  of  transactions  shall 
be  a  reprint  of  Thomas's  "  History  of  Printing,"  with 
extensive  and  valuable  additions  committed  to  the 
Society  by  Dr.  Thomas,  and  with  other  important 
additions.  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  the  value,  and  the  public  demand  for,  such 
a  publication.     This  Report  was  accepted. 

Hon.  I.  M.  Barton,  for  the  Committee  on  a  Publi- 
cation of  the  Catalogue  of  Members  of  the  Society, 
reported  progress ;  and,  on  his  suggestion,  it  was 
voted,  that  the  same  Committee  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue their  work,  and  to  report  to  the  Society  on  the 
expediency  of  a  change  of  the  By-laws,  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  American  members ;  and  the  meeting 
was  dissolved. 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jr. 

Recording  Secretary  pro  tempore. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  meeting  in  this 
period  of  oiir  nation's  sorrow,  cannot  be  unmindful 
of  the  occasion.  The  solemnity  of  grief  is  still 
around  us.  The  darkness  is  greater  for  following  so 
suddenly  upon  such  a  blaze  of  light.  The  silence  of 
a  great  people  under  affliction,  their  magnanimous 
forbearance,  their  earnest  confidence  and  tmst,  are  a 
sublime  spectacle,  such  as  the  world  has  never  before 
seen.  In  our  struggle  for  national  life,  they  are  the 
panoply  of  spiritual  armor  with  which  God  girds  us 
for  the  right. 

As  the  Rebellion  was  an  assault  upon  democratic 
institutions,  a  violent  declaration  that  the  majority 
should  not  rule,  so  was  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  blow  upon  the  Republic.  The  recoil  will 
astonish  the  nations.  Democratic  institutions  will 
survive ;  and  already  a  stronger  life,  purified  hy  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty,  throbs  through  the  heart  of 
the  great  Republic. 

It  is  not  for  us,  nor  is  it  yet  the  time,  to  write  the 
Eulogy  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  ovra  language, 
now  sad  and  sublime,  is  his  best  memorial.     "  With 
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maUce  towards  no  one,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives^us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wound ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
bome  the  batde,  «>d  for  hi,  widow  and  hi.  orphans ;' 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 
With  what  more  fit  words  on  his  lips  could  the  Chris- 

« 

tian  statesman  enter  the  portals  of  heaven ! 


Since  our  last  regular  meeting,  the  Society  has  lost*, 
in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  associates.  For  several  years  our 
President,  his  learning  and  his  example  have  been 
our  hoiior  and  our  ornament  Erudite  in  all  lan- 
guage, he  was  not  a  mere  linguist,  but  read  history 
and  philosophy  in  the  structure  of  language,  and 
was  an  antiquary  from  the  earliest  Of  complete 
and  symmetrical  education,  his  life  was  elegant,  clas- 
sic, and  conservative.  Of  universal  learning,  he  was 
equal  in  all  he  undertook,  and  "  adorned  all  that 
he  touched."  Himself  an  important  element  in  our 
national  history  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
stepped  forward  in  his  country's  trial,  forgetful  of 
conservatism  and  of  prejudice  and  of  association,  to 
oflfer  the  fulness  of  his  wisdom,  of  his  statesmanship, 
and  of  his  peculiar  power.  Of  few  can  it  be  so  well 
said,  that  his  life  was  his  eulogy. 


•     « 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  called  to  com- 
memorate this  sad  event,  addresses  were  made  by 
several  members;  whose  publication,  with  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Society,  renders  any  more  extended  notice 
by  the  Council  unnecessary. 

On  tfie  20th  of  October  last,  died,  at  Copenhagen, 
Carl  Christian  Ilafn,  the  distinguished  Danish  anti- 
quary, who  had  been  a  noember  of  this  Society  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  born  at  Braeshorg,  in 
the  Island  of  Funen,  in  Denmark,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1795.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Icelandic  tongue,  which,  in 
ancient  times,  had  been  the  universal  language  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  became  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Sagas,  and  other  forms  of  early 
Scandinavian  literature.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  and  the  editor 
of  its  principal  publications.  He  is  best  known  in 
this  country  by  the  large  work  entitled  "  Antiquitates 
AmericanEC,  sive  Scriptores  Septentrionalea  Rerura 
Ante-Columbiarum,  in  America,"  comprising  the  rec- 
ords contained  in  the  old  sagas,  the  annals  and 
geographical  works  of  the  North,  on  the  voyages  of 
discovery  undertaken  by  the  Scandinavians  to  Amer- 
ica, in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centmnes.  These  venerable  and  obscure 
manuscripts  ai'e  translated  and  annotated  by  him,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  maps  and  drawings.  If  his 
interpretation  of  relics  and  monuments  in  this  coun- 
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try  has  not  always  been  accepted  as  reliable,  the  great 
value  and  general  truth  of  his  historical  develop- 
ments are  not  denied.  His  memoir  on  the  discovery 
of  America  has  been  translated  into  most  languages, 
and  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  learned  of  all 
civilized  nations.  Since  the  publication  of  that  work, 
the  exploits  of  the  Northmen  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries have  engaged  his  attention  ;  and  he  has  devel- 
oped, from  the  same  sources,  the  part  which  the 
Scandinavians  have  played,  at  remote  periods,  in 
Eussia,  and  at  Constantinople  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors. 

His  literary  labors  were  otherwise  varied  and  nu- 
merous. The  world  has  lost  in  him  a  man  of  exten- 
sive and  peculiar  learning;  and  his  own  country,  a 
most  useful  and  distinguished  citizen. 

Professor  Benjamin  Silliman*,  who  died  on  the  24th 
of  November  last,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  earliest 
members  of  this  Society,  having  been  elected  in  Se^ 
tember,  1813.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  natural  science ;  but  in  that  scientific  pub- 
lication which  he  established,  and  long  sustained  by 
his  personal  labors,  were  inserted,  from  time  to  time, 
many  valuable  contributions  to  the  archaeology  of  this 
country,  —  a  subject  in  which  he  formerly  took  much 
interest.  In  his  own  special  departments  of  study. 
Professor  Silliman  always  held  a  most  prominent  posi- 
tion. He  entered  upon  his  duties,  as  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History  at  Yale  College,  in 
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1804,  and  continued  to  teach  or  lecture  till  1853. 
Besides  editing  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,"  he  wrote  and  edited  a  number  of  scientific 
text-books  and  treatises,  and  gave  lectures  on  his 
favorite  topics  in  most  of  our  principal  cities. 

His  "Journal  of  Travels  in  England,  Holland,  and 
Scotland,"  pubHshed  in  1810,  was  a  very  successful" 
literary  production,  and  htis  been  popular  with  all 
classes  of  readers.  Few  men  have  been  more  loved 
and  respected,  and  few  have  so  happily  completed  a 
long  and  well-rounded  life  of  usefulness  and  honor. 
lie  was  born  August  8,  1779,  and  was  therefore  more 
than  eighty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Henry  E..  Schoolcraft,  who  died  Dec.  10,  1864, 
aged  seventy-one,  has  long  been  widely  celebrated 
for  his  works  on  Indian  history,  and  his  knowledge  of 
their  languages  and  customs.  His  last  and  largest 
labor  in  that  field  of  study  was  in  compiling  and  edit- 
ing the  six  solid  quarto  volumes,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  United-States  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  entitled  "  Historj',  Condition,  and  Prospects  of 
the  Indian  Ti-ibes  cfrthe  United  States."  This  work, 
made  attractive,  as  well  as  instructive,  by  profuse 
illustration,  will  be  an  honorable  and  durable  monu- 
ment to  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  memory. 

WiUiam  B.  Fowie,  who  died  at  Mcdfield,  Feb.  7, 
1865,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  was  a  nephew  and 
executor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Beutley,  of  Salem,  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  this  Society.     He  has  not  taken  an 
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active  interest  in  our  Institution,  except  in  carrj-ing 
out  the  provisions  of  his  uncle's  will.  He  was  a 
teacher  for  some  years,  and  afterwards  a  publisher  of 
school-books  ;  but  has  of  late  been  in  retirement  from 
business. 

Isaiah  Thomas,  the  son  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jr.,  and 
grandson  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  founder  of  this  So- 
ciety, was  bom  in  Worcester,  Nov.  9,  1805  ;  was  fitted 
for  college  at  Leicester  Academy ;  graduated  at  llar- 
vard  College,  in  1625.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  he 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  became  one  of  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  "  Cincinnati  American." 
He  subsequently  engaged  in  mercantile  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  He,  however,  retained,  during  Ufe,  his 
ardent  love  of  books,  and  was  a  constant  writer  for 
the  press,  as  correspondent  and  critic.  He  was  a 
rapid,  easy,  graceful  writer ;  and  every  thing  from  his 
pen  bore  the  marks  of  liberal  and  generous  cultui'e. 

In  the  winter  of  1862,  under  the  statute  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  appoint  salaried  consuls  for  cer- 
tain foreign  ports,  during  the  insurrection,  he  received 
from  President  Lincoln  the  appoffitment  of  Consul  to 
Algiers.  He  sailed  from  New  York  for  Havre,  in 
February,  1862,  in  a  merchant  ship,  with  his  daughter 
and  two  sons.  The  ship  foundered  probably  a  few 
days  after  leaving  port ;  nothing  was  afterwards  heard 
of  ship  or  passengers  or  crew.  Mr.  Seward  caused 
most  thorough  inquiries  to  be  made  ;  but  no  trace  of 
the  ship  was  ever  discovered. 
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The  Report  of  the  Librarian,  which  accompanies 
and  makes  a  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Council,  shows 
that  our  Library,  during  the  last  six  mouths,  has  re- 
ceived an  unusual  number  of  acquisitions.  We  are 
perhaps  largely  indebted  for  this  to  the  increased 
interest  which  our  recent  valuable  pubUcations  have 
excited. 


The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  is  also  quite  satisfac- 
tory. It  shows  an  increase  in  our  several  Funds, 
although  the  expenditures  from  each  have  been 
larger  than  usual;  and  also  a  small  accumulation. 

The  Librarian's  and  General  Fund  amounts  now  to        822,748.57 

The  Publishing  Fund 7,20G.25 

The  Fund  for  Collection  and  Research 9,828.33 

And  the  Bookbinding  Fund 7,353.35 

Making  an  aggregate  of 847,136.55 

all  well  iarestod. 
While  this  Society  has  always  interested  itself  spe- 
cially in  collecting  the  records  of  the  past,  it  has 
recently  been  very  fortunate  in  preserving  those  of 
the  important  present.  To  do  this  well  is  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  recent 
extraordinary  experience  as  a  nation.  And  the  Coun- 
cil renewedly  congratulate  the  Society  in  their  posses- 
sion of  the  valuable  collections  of  newspapers  and 
other  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day ;  and  especially 
of  the  remarkable  volumes  of  extracts  bearing  upon 
the  present  civil  war,  and  put  together  in  historical 
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order  by  their  late  lamented  associate,  Pickering 
Dodge.  These  will  give  the  life  of  the  present  to  the 
future  student  of  history,  representing  the  events  of 
the  day  as  they  impress  the  people  of  the  time.  They 
are  records  of  great  movements  of  aflfairs,  and  also  of 
their  interior  moral  and  political  life.  They  present 
the  development  of  the  nation's  resources,  —  the  ac- 
cumulating power, —  the  progress  of  ideas, —  the  cen- 
tury of  life  compressed  into  the  history  of  the  year. 
May  we  not  hope  that  they  will  show  to  the  future 
reader,  also,  how  the  war  which  is  now  consuming  us 
is  our  fire  of  purification ! 

But  there  is  before  the  Society  no  adequate  record 
of  the  progress  in  science,  in  knowledge,  and  in  civil- 
ization. It  is  for  us  to  collect  and  preserve  all  that 
can  illustrate  this ;  that  the  history  of  this  war  may 
not  be  like  that  of  other  wars,  a  mere  history  of  the 
progress  of  arms,  and  of  conquest  and  subjugation, 
if  such  must  be ;  but  also  a  delineation  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  arts,  and  of  acquisitions  in  science,  of 
general  enhghtenment,  and  of  social  and  political 
progress. 

Such  a  collection  should  illustrate,  not  only  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  wa^,  in  its  destruction  of  human 
life   and  resources,   and   also   the   developments    of 

knowledge  and  genius  in  their  application  to  power 
and  preservation,  and  so  to  the  security  of  life,  but 

also   the    rapid  civilization,  the  large  humanity,  the 

cosmopohtan  influences,  which  are  the  atmosphere  of 

so  large  a  war  in  this  age. 


The  subject  which  opens  before  us  under  such  a 
contemplation  is  so  vast,  that  we  can  do  no  more  than 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  it,  and  to  their 
duty  as  an  association,  in  all  that  relates  to  history 
and  progress.  The  history  of  war  is,  usually,  little 
else  but  that  of  the  movements  of  armies,  with  their 
great  results.  Details  of  militai-y  organization  and  of 
the  disposition  of  troops  are  laid  up  in  State  Depart- 
ments ;  but  a  great  deal,  even  of  that  which  concenaa 
the  preservation  of  armies,  is  lost ;  and,  although 
social  and  political  condition  is  changed,  the  moral 
history  of  this  also  is  lost  in  the  lustre  and  confusion 
of  the  military  history. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  should  hold  true,  even  as 
to  what  concerns  the  medical  department  of  an  army. 
The  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Army,  in  his  report  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1858,  was  obliged  to  say,  that,  in 
searching  the  records  of  his  department,  after  a  forty 
years'  peace,  "  to  asceitain  what  would  probably  be 
found  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed during  a  European  war,"  he  "  found  only  t^vo  or 
three  valueless  documents,  which  merely  indicated 
the  number  of  staff  medical  officers  serving  in  Spain 
during  the  few  months  of  1812."  Here  was  more 
pomp  than  philanthropy.  This  poverty  of  record,  so 
different  from  the  fulness  of  statistics  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  French  Departments,  goes  far  towards 
explaining    the    disastrous   inefficiency  and  unhappy 
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inferiority  which  the  British  nation,  always  boastful  of 
its  practical  virtue,  manifested  in  all  that  concerned 
the  preservation  of  human  life  in  the  Crimean  war ; 
an  inferiority  the  more  conspicuous  because  in  daily 
contrast  with  the  operations  of  the  French  in  the 
same  field,  and  a  disaster  so  enormous  as  to  have  cost 
them  more  lives  than  the  enemy's  cannon.  Their 
earUer  and  later  statistics  in  this  war,  constituting 
material  more  proper  for  a  medical  paper  than  for  a 
paper  addressed  to  this  association,  read  a  lesson 
which  must  never  be  forgotten.  The  Medical  De- 
partment of  our  own  army,  and  the  Sanitary  Associa- 
tions flowing  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  times,  have 
profited  &om  it  immensely ;  and  it  is  to  the  QoUection 
and  preservation  of  all  that  concerns  matters  of  such 
moment  that  we  call  the  attention  of  the  Society 
now. 

And  we  are  proud  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the 
Medical  Department  of  our  army,  under  its  admirable 
organization,  is  keeping  complete  record  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  medical  experience,  and  in  humanity,  as 
applied  to  the  preservation  of  life.  Such  contribu- 
tions to  science  as  are  here  treasured  up  cannot  be 
too  highly  valued.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the 
experience  of  the  British  armies,  how  much  suffering 
and  loss  the  want  of  them  entails. 

The  humanitarian  experience  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missions, and  of  all  the  associate  philanthropic  organ- 
izations, is  a  valuable  complement  of  that  of  the  War 
Department,  and  must  not  be  lost 


The  comparison  of  all  this  with  what  the  world  has 
known  before  is  quite  remarkable.  We  have  no 
history  of  the  medical  department  of  armies  in  ancient 
times,  Cyrus  and  Alexander  and  Cccsar  are  known, 
by  occasional  but  very  cursory  allusion,  to  have  had 
medical  men  with  their  armies  ;  but  their  work  was 
merely  that  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  ;  and  they 
were  only  i«p™p}™,  or  hand-workers.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  nature  of  warfare  in  their  time,  which, 
being  mostly  of  single  combat,  involved  multitudi- 
nous collision.  It  was  also  in  part  from  the  low 
grade  of  medical  and  surgical  science.  Enlightened 
pathology  and  hygiene,  elucidating  often  proximate 
causes,  which  are  all  that  science  can  reach,  and  in- 
volving the  natural  history  of  disease,  are  of  com- 
paratively modem  investigation.  Out  from  these 
steps  prevention,  which  towers  high  above  treatment. 
The  French  lost  in  the  Crimean  war  twenty-four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-four  men  by  disease,  much 
of  it  of  a  preventable  character,  while  tliey  lost  only 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  by  wounds ; 
and  the  English  lost,  in  about  the  same  length  of 
time,  16,297  by  disease,  and  1,761  by  wounds.  The 
Crimean  Commission  found  the  English  army  with  a 
death-rate  of  sixty  per  ceut  per  annum,  which  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  one  and  one-seventh  per  cent 
But  Cyrus  and  Alexander  and  CiEsar  left  nothing 
that  is  valuable  to  us  towards  the  preservation  of 
human  life ;    and   military   surgeons,  even  down    to 
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•  Baron Larrey,  continuedto be  Utile  but  hand-workers, 
and  left  nothing  but  treatises  upon  wounds,  which 
are,  after  all,  the  least  important  part  of  military  sur- 
gery. The  higher  sphere  of  sanitary  care  has  only 
just  been  entered. 

An  army,  in  its  vital  aspect,  is,  in  time  of  war,  an 
aggregate  of  healthy  and  effective  men.  subject  to 
unusual  exposure.  This  is  the  theoretical  condition, 
and  should  be  the  actual.  The  aggregation  and  the 
exposure  are  evils  which  we  cannot  avoid,  but  may 
modify.  The  management  of.  these  involves  our  sci- 
ence of  prevention,  and  should  be  kept  foremost  in 
spite  of  the  superstitious  folly  of  the  people,  who 
clamor  for  "  treatment,"  not  recognizing  that  preven- 
tion should  mostly  supersede  treatment,  making  it 
unnecessary.  For  men  aggregated  in  large  numbers 
and  under  restraint,  air  is  the  pabulum  vitae.  Food 
makes  blood ;  but  air  must  purify  it,  or  it  is  poison. 
This  is  the  one  essential  element  of  military  hygiene, 
the  exponent  of  the  medical  lesson  of  the  war ;  which 
we  allude  to,  not  as  a  medical  fact  only,  but  as  a 
historical  fact,  not  appreciated  till  of  late,  but  abun- 
dantly proved  by  all  our  recent  experience.* 


•  "  PhiladelphU  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,"  March  26, 1865,  No.  421. 
State  Medical  Society  of  lilinois.  TransactiooB  of  the  meeting  of  1804. 
Statistics  of  cases. 

TVeatcd  In  th* 
Mortal!  tr  of  Trmted  In  Ordlnarr  Field.  In  pood  rircumstancM ; 

▲mpnUtiuiM  uf  th«  Thlfb.  G«ncral-Ilu*plUl  Buildinfs.         tU.,  in  llut  llutpiulk,  4o. 

At  the  upper  third 85  per  cent 46  per  cent. 

At  the  middle  third ^    ii     tt 80    »*     ti 

At  the  lower  third 80    „     „ 20    „     „ 


Air  —  or,  tecbnically,  Tcntilation  —  is  the  great 
preventive  of  disease  in  all  aggregated  life  ;  and 
what  are  called  camp-diseases,  under  all  their  fatal 
names,  are  chiefly  from  the  want  of  it.  Exhalations, 
decomposition,  putrefaction,  miasmata,  all  are  only 
air -poisons;  and  cleanliness,  also,  is  only  personal 
ventilation.* 

We  dwell  on  this  generalization  because  we  deem 
it  so  important.  To  prevent  disease  in  an  army  is 
not  only  a  large  humanity,  but  also  the  most  economi- 
cal and  valuable  system,  of  keeping  up  its  numbers  ; 
for  to  allow  hospitals  to  be  filled  with  preventable 
disease  is  willingly  to  deprive  an  army  of  veteran  and 
effective  force,  as  well  as  to  embarrass  its  movements. 
Of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  patients  in 
the  hospitals  in  Constantinople,  in  the  Crimean  war, 
about  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  were  there 
for  disease,  mostly  of  a  prcventiible  character. 

And  we  especially  call  attention  to  the  importance 


In  (lie  Mower  Hospitnl,  at  Chestnut  nill,  Thiladelphia,  there  air  is  nd' 
milted  freely  to  llie  wards,  close  to  the  head  of  each  cot,  bo  that  the  respira- 
tiuQ  IB  dmost  as  pure  as  that  of  the  open  fields,  out  of  tiii  thousand  paticiita 
no  oaxc  of  hoipilal  gangrene  lias  occurred  ;  only  one  death  fhim  erysipelas. 

"  The  Russians,  who  have  a  national  dread  of  freab  air.  loolcing  on  it  as 
a  peril,  allowed  their  patients  at  Sinipheropol  soireely  any  vendlation.    la 
February  and  March,  lS5<i,  they  had  here  an  average  of  over  ten  thousand 
paCienta,  and  a  mortality  of  more  than  twenty  per  cent.     At  tliii   9 
Mower  General  Hospital,  in  Fljiladclpliia,  up  to  May  1,  1804,  r 
thousand  patients  liad  been  treated,  of  which  nearly  three  thousand  v 

■  of  gun-shot  wounds.    The  mortal!^  was  two-thirds  of  oi 
Also  (here  had  been  only  two  cases  of  pyemia.  — "Transactions  of  Aineritan 
Medical  Association,"  Tol.  xt.  1864. 
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of  the  preservation  of  all  our  experience  here,  be- 
cause of  its  future  value.  The  field  is  immense,  and 
is  crowded.  The  movements  are  rapid,  and  under 
excitement  and  confusion ;  and  the  history  of  all 
should  be  preserved.  General  Butler's  practical  trea- 
tise on  yellow  fever,  at  New  Orleans,  was  the  best  the 
world  has  ever  had.  The  multitude  of  an  army  is  a 
multitude  of  facts,  in  a  sanitary  view,  and  evidence  is 
accumulated  and  conclusive. 

We  have  given  as  much  space  to  this  part  of  our 
subject  as  our  scheme  contemplated ;  and  will  only 
repeat,  that  tiie  material  bearing  upon  tiie  sanitary 
history  of  the  war,  to  the  collection  of  which  we 
urge,  is  the  record  of  the  systematic  and  extensive 
and  efficient  workings  of  the  War  Department  under 
its  surgical  bureau ;  of  the  less  formal  and  more  ready 
operations  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  with  their  all- 
pervading  ramifications ;  and  of  the  separate  organiza- 
tions, in  all  the  important  towns,  supported  by  local 
munificence.  We  would  not  neglect  these  last.  The 
history  of  New  England  is  typified  in  that  of  the 
"  Mayfiower ; "  and  the  American  Kevolution  may  be 
read  in  the  lives  of  the  men  of  the  town  of  Boston 
of  that  time. 

We  spoke  also  of  the  importance  of  the  collection 
of  all  that  can  illustrate  the  progress  in  science,  in 
knowledge,  and  in  civilization,  in  this  war. 

Great  acquisitions  in  science  and  in  the  arts  are  not 
likely  to  be  lost.     The  Uttle  Monitor  revolutionized 
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naval  warfare  and  naval  architecture  in  an  hour ;  and 
the  lesson  is  learned.  All  masonry  crumbles  under 
American  artillery,  while  earth-works  stand,  and  may 
become  even  stronger ;  and  Fort  Sumter  is  a  per- 
petual teacher. 

But  there  are  details  peculiar  to  this  war,  and  of 
rapid  transition,  whose  collection  and  lesson  should 
not  be  neglected.  These  are  details  of  social  and 
political  development.  They  regard  the  various  peo- 
ples concerned  in  the  war, — those  immediately  acting 
in  it,  —  those  among  whom  it  is  carried  on,  —  the 
loyal  and  the  disloyal,  —  and  the  republican  form  of 
government,  in  its  manifestation  of  strength  as  it 
bears  upon  the  political  status,  the  general  condition, 
and  the  indi\'idual  welfare,  in  times  of  special  con- 
fusion and  distress. 

Here  is  material  for  the  student  of  social  and  politi- 
cal science,  without  stint.  The  amalgamation  of 
peoples  under  a  fraternity  of  condition  and  danger, 
kindliness  ripening  into  patriotism,  and  the  Irishman 
and  the  German,  in  the  same  ditch,  and  under  the 
same  blanket  with  the  native-born  citizen,  becoming 
Americans ;  the  washing  out  of  prejudices  of  section 
and  of  color ;  the  general  diffusion  of  an  equal  light ; 
the  aggregated  power  of  a  great  people  aroused  to 
act  in  their  sti'ength,  —  are  subjects  of  study,  for 
which  we  may  now  gather  material  every  day :  so 
that  the  future  student  shall  read  anew,  how  war, 
which  developes  science  and  power,  has   a   special 
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potency  for  a  new  and  large  and  crude  people  to 
amalgamate  heterogeneous  *  elements,  to  complete 
manhood,  and  to  consolidate  nationality. 

The  world  moves  by  great  marches.     It  is  our 
peculiar  province  to  mark  the  steps. 
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^fprt  0f  %  titmsurtr. 


The  Treasarer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  following 
semi-annual  Report,  for  the  six  months  ending  April  26, 1866 :  — 

The  Ubrarian'a  and  General  Fund,  Oct  20, 1864,  was        .     $22,044.04 
Iteceived  for  dividends  and  interest  since    .        .        .         1,630.74 

$23,674.78 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses    .       .       .  926.21 

Present  amount  of  thb  Fund $22,748.67 

The  CdUcUon  and  Research  Fund,  Oct  20, 1864,  was         .       $9,266.61 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since    .        .        .  608.77 

$9,866.28 
Paid  for  incidental  expenses 86.90 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund 9,828.88 

The  BooklwuUng  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1864,  was    .        .        .        .       $6,967.76 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since    .        .        .  410.10 

$7,377.86 
Paid  for  binding 24.60 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund, 7,868.36 

The  Publishing  Fund,  Oct.  20, 1864,  was       ...        .       $7,096.14 
Received  fur  dividends  and  interest  since    .        .        .  298.64 

$7,894.68 
Paid  for  printing  semi-annual  Report  and  incidentals  188.43 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund 7,206.26 

Aggregate  of  the  four  Funds  .        .        .  $47,136.66 

Cash  on  hand,  included  in  the  foregoing  statement       .       .  $670.01 

4 


Li&rariaH'i  and  Generai  FtuuL 
Worcaater  NntioDal  Hank  Stock  . 
CityKBtiunBl  Hank  Stock  (Worcuter)       .        .        .  100.00 

Centnl  National  £niik  Stock       „  ...  100.00 

Citizens'NBtioQiil  „        „         „  ...         l.MO.tHi 

Quiiiiiigiiiiiond         „  «  ..  .         .        .  3,800.00 

hlsckaloDe  Nitionnl  Book  Stock  (Uibridee) 

Oxford  HfLAk  Stock 

Filchburg  Bunk  Stock         .... 

Httioiml  Ilnnkof  Commerca  Stock  (Boaton) 

Sbiiwmul  NatWfifil  llmk  „  „ 

NrrtUJJaiionsillQiik  „ 

RlauachoKlts  Bank  „  „ 

Worcester  and  N»hti>  R^lnxul  Stock  (3T  iharM) 

KortIiem(N'.ll.   tlsilroad  St(>ck(l2«harM) 

Unitad-State*  Five-twenty  o  percent  Bond*      .       .         1^00.00 

UiiitBd-Stalea  Ten-forty  6  par  canlBomb  .        .  '      .  BOO.OO 

Uiiited-Statd  SeTon-thirt;  Boodi      ....         I.SOO.OO 

United-StatM  Certificate  ot  Indebtedneii   . 

Mute 

Cuh 

Colltctuin  and  Stttarch  Ftmd. 
Worceiter  National  Bank  Stock 
City  National  Bank  Stock  ( Worccater) 

Oxford  Bank  Stock 

KallonaL  Bank  of  Commerce  Stock  (Boston] 
Natloaal  Bunk  of  N'.i  111  Ami-ricEi  (Boaton) 
WeUterBaiik  Siiick    l!c.-t.i")    . 
Nortliern  (N-H     Uu[lr>>a<l  Si<  >ck  (8  shiireB) 
Norwich  anJ  'WorcoBlerUnilT^iiil  Bond 
Uiiited-Statea  Five-twouty  0  per  cant  Bonds 
United-State*  Seven-tbirt;  Itonda 


City  National  Ba 


BootbimUiig  Fiaid. 
k  Stock  (Worcester) 


imondBank     , 
National  Bonk  of  Commerce  Stock  (Boatoa) 
Webitcr  Bank  Stock  (Boston)     . 
Nortliern  (N.H.)  Railroad  Stock  (10  aharon) 
United-States  Five.tweDt7  6  per  ceot  Bonda 
L'uited-Statei  ScTSD-tbirty  Bonds 


Amount  carried  forward 
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Publishing  F\md. 


Amount  broaght  forward 

Ccntrnl  Nutiunal  Bunk  Stock  (Worcester) 
Mechanics  Bank  Stock  (Worcester)    . 
Shawmut  National  Bank  Stock  (Boston)    . 
Boston  National  Bank  Stock 
Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Bond.     . 
United-States  Five-twenty  6  per  cent  Bonds 
United-States  Seven-thirty  Bonds 

Note 

Cash 


$39,930.80 


$r)00.00 

(00.00 

600.00 

400.00 

1,000.00 

2,600.00 

1,000.00 

600.00 

306.25 


Total  of  the  four  Funds 


7,206.26 
$47,186.66 


Respectfully  submitted, 


NATHANIEL  PAINE, 
Treasurer  of  Am,  Antig.  Society, 


AXTIQUARIAM  Hall,  Woecbstkr,  April  25,  1R66. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  accessions  of  the  last  six  months  have  been 
varied  and  numerous.  Some  members  of  the  Society 
have  made  large  donations ;  many  others  have  con- 
tributed valuable  books  or  documents ;  and  the  gene- 
ral  community  have  been  frequent  and  liberal  in  their 
gifts. 

Very  soon  after  our  last  meeting,  Frederic  W. 
Paine,  Esq.  sent  in  a  large  number  of  substantial 
volumes ;  many  of  them  important  in  character,  and 
some  of  them  rare.  To  these  he  has  since  made 
additions ;  the  aggregate  comprising  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  books,  seventeen  pamphlets,  and  sun- 
dry minor  memorials  of  passing  history. 

Hon.  Isaac  Davis  has  presented,  at  different  times, 
the  generous  number,  purposely  rounded,  of  one 
thousand  pamphlets,  and  one  hundred  books.  Among 
the  latter  are  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Sanscrit, 
Armenian,  Bengali,  Siamese,  Chinese,  and  Oriya  ;  the 
translation  of  Leicester  Ambrose  Sawyer;  the  cor- 
rected version  of  the  American  Bible  Union  ;  Rev.  Dr. 


Conant's  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job;  and  the 
reprint  of  Roger  Williams's  "  Experiments  of  Spiritual 
Life  and  Health."  Religious,  philnntliropical,  and  de- 
nominational publications  are  also  largely  represented 
among  his  pamphlets. 

From  lion.  Levi  Lincoln,  vrc  have  received  one 
hundred  and  two  miscellaneous  pamphlets,  the  "  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  "  for  18ti4,  in  continuation,  and  the 
papers  printed  at  the  Sailors'  Fair  iu  Boston. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  jr.,  Esq.,  has  presented  seventy- 
nine  numbers  of  periodicals,  and  the  "London  Illus- 
trated News,"  in  continuation. 

Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey,  Hon.  Emory  Washburn, 
Dr.  James  11.  Salisbury,  Professor  James  Da^ie  But- 
ler, Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Hon.  William  Willis, 
Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Wmthrop, 
and  Don  Jose  F.  Ramirez,  members  of  the  Society, 
have  presented  publications  of  their  own  authorship. 
Among  these  arc  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Palfrey's 
"History  of  New  England," — the  completion  (tempo- 
rarily, at  least)  of  another  great  American  work,  to 
increase  the  distinction  oiu-  country  has  won  m  that 
department  of  literature;  —  and  the  second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  of  Mi-.  Willis's  elaborate  and 
able  history  of  Portland,  beautifully  printed,  and  large- 
ly illustrated.  Accompanying  this  was  a  copy  of  the 
reprint,  with  additions,  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Col- 
lections of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  to  which 
Mr.  Wilhs  bad  been  a  principal  contributor. 
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Hon.  Charles  Hudson  has  deposited  a  highly  inter- 
esting manuscript  memorial,  from  his  own  private 
and  personal  information,  of  the  political  life  and 
services  of  Hon.  John  Davis,  late  President  of  the 
Society.  Pliny  E.  Chase,  Esq.,  has  transmitted  from 
Philadelphia  a  paper  on  the  unitary  origin  of  lan- 
guage, illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  American 
languages  with  some  of  the  early  dialects  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Commodore  "George  S.  Blake, 
to  whom  the  Society  was  recently  indebted  for  two 
beautifully  executed  drawings  of  Dighton  Rock,  made 
by  the  drawing-master  and  the  chaplain  of  the  Naval 
School  at  Newport,  under  his  charge,  has  now  for- 
warded a  learned  essay  on  that  interesting  monument, 
and  the  associations  that  have  been  connected  with  it, 
by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Hale,  the  chaplain  of  the  Naval 
School.  This  manuscript  is  elaborately  and  inge- 
niously  illustrated,  and  is  handsomely  bound  for 
preservation  in  our  library.  The  painting  of  the 
rock,  and  the  full-sized  delineation  of  the  inscription, 
presented  by  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  in  October,  also  belong  properly  to  this 
report,  although  mentioned  in  the  Proceedings  already 
printed.  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Hill  has  deposited  manu- 
scripts of  Rev.  Stephen  Bemis,  a  former  minister  of 
some  note  in  the  town  of  Harvard. 

Other  members  of  the  Society,  not  already  men- 
tioned, have  made  valuable  donations  to  the  library  ; 
viz..  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleflf,  Hon.  John  P.  Bigc- 


low,  Joel  Munsell,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Sctli  Swectzer, 
Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton,  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Major  L. 
A.  Huguot  Latour,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  George 
Livermore,  Esq.,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  Dr.  George  Chan- 
dler, Professor  Edward  Tuckerman,  Dr.  Joseph  Sar- 
gent, Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  William  A.  Whitehead, 
Esq.,  lion.  Ebcnezcr  Torrey. 

The  full  record  of  donors  and  donations  is  deferred 
to  a  later  portion  of  the  Report. 

Among  the  books  recently  received  is  a  volume  of 
five  hundred  and  twelve  pages,  beaiing  this  title, 
"  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Popham  Celebration, 
August  29,  186'2,  commemorative  of  the  Planting  of 
the  Popham  Colony  on  the  Peninsula  of  Sabino, 
August  19,  O.S.,  1607,  estabhshmg  the  Title  of  Eng- 
.  land  to  the  Continent." 

It  is  the  record  of  an  effort  ou  the  part  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Maine  to  substantiate  certain  new 
views  relating  to  the  possession  and  settlement  of  this 
continent ;  and  to  perpetuate  their  recognition  by  the 
most  formal  and  solemn  proceedings,  and  by  durable 
monuments  and  inscriptions. 

It  may  be  expected  that  other  Historical  Societies, 
and  especially  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  will 
give  to  these  claims  so  much  attention  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  determine  how  far  they  are  entitled  to 
general  acceptance. 

The  ceremonies  described  in  the  "  Memorial  Vol- 
ume "  were    of  the    most    elaborate    and   impressive 
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character ;  embracing  the  co-operation  of  not  only  the 
civil  and  judicial  authorities  of  that  State,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  its  literature  and  science,  but  the 
learned  associations  and  distinguished  men  of  other 
States  and  the  British  Provinces,  and  even  the  General 
Government  of  the  country.  Each  element  of  the 
pageant  had  its  special  part  to  perform ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  each  was  made  to  bear  upon  the  great 
object  of  the  gathering.  It  is,  therefore,  of  no  little 
historical  consequence  to  understand  distinctly  what  it 
was  proposed  to  accomplish  on  that  occasion,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  purpose  was  effected. 

We  are  informed,  that,  in  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  de- 
fence of  Maine,  a  point  of  land  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec  was  selected  for  a  fort ;  and  that  near 
the  spot  thus  chosen  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fort 
St.  George ;  "  where,  in  the  month  of  August,  1607, 
the  first  English  colony,  led  by  the  venerable  George 
Popham,  planted  the  emblems  of  the  authority  of 
their  sovereign.  By  acts  of  formal  occupation  and 
possession,  attended  with  the  solemn  sanction  of  reli- 
gious worship  and  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  their  country  and  time,  these  early  settlers 
established  the  title  of  England  to  the  continent, 
under  the  Royal  Charter  of  April  10,  1606." 

The  Commissioners  of  the  State  on  the  subject  of 
Coast  Defences  having  suggested  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment the  name  of  Popham  as  a  suitable  designa- 
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tion  for  the  fort,  the  proposal  was  approved  ;  and  that 
name  was  adopted  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

The  idea  was  thea  conceived  of  "  reviving  the  re- 
collection of  tlie  important  events  which  have  given  to 
the  spot  its  great  historical  value  and  interest,  and  of 
connecting  them  more  closely  with  the  name  and 
destinies  of  the  fortification  ;  thus  making  it  scn'e  the 
double  purpose  of  national  defence,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  leading  occurrences  of  our  early  history." 
Measures  were  therefore  adopted  for  erecting,  in  the 
walls  of  th^  fort,  a  "  Memorial  Stone,"  with  inscrip- 
tions recording  the  facts,  and  for  the  commemorative 
services  of  a  public  historical  celebration. 

A  stone  was  prepared,  to  be  placed  in  the  walls  of 
the  fort  by  the  officer  representing  the  United-States 
Government,  which  contained  an  inscription,  "  pro- 
claiming," says  the  orator  of  the  day,  "  to  future  times, 
in  the  simple  eloquence  of  truthful  words,  that  — 
■THE  FIBST  COLONY 

Was  Founded  Here, 
Aiigiwt  10th,  O.S.,  1607, 


As  a  companion  to  this  outward  monument,  a  tab- 
let was  provided  by  the  Historical  Society  for  the 
interior  of  the  structure,  with  a  Latin  inscription  in 
honor  of  George  Fopham.  The  fii'st  portion  of  the 
Society's  translation  of  this  leada  thus ;  — 
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"In  Memory  of 

GEORGE  POPHAM, 

Who  first,  fh)in  the  shores  of  England, 

Founded  a  Colony  in  New  England, 

August,  1607. 

He  brought  into  these  wilds 

English  laws  and  learning, 

And  the  &ith  and  the  Church  of  Christ." 

"  This  fort,"  declares  the  orator,  "  so  conspicuously 
placed,  bearing  these  appropriate  testimonials,  thus 
becomes  a  fitting  monument  to  perpetuate  the  events 
of  the  early  history  of  New  England,  and  transmit  to 
future  times  the  memory  of  those  illustrious  men 
who  Isdd  the  foundation  of  English  colonies  in 
America." 

These  statements,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  re- 
peated in  various  forms,  and  enlarged  upon,  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  recorded  in  the  "  Memorial 
Volume." 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  celebration,  the  mar- 
shal of  the  day  announced  the  purpose  and  plan  of 
the  ceremonies,  as  intended  to  recall  and  illustrate  the 
events  of  the  past,  and  to  assign  to  Maine  her  true 
historic  position. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  then  proceeded  to  the 
religious  duties  of  the  occasion ;  using,  we  are  told,  as 
nearly  as  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  allow, "  the  same  services  as  were  employed  by 
the  colonists  in  their  solemnities  on  the  day  com- 
memorated, under  the  guidance  of  their  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Seymour." 
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These  services,  from  the  Episcopal  Prayer-book, 
were  followed  by  a  narrative  of  historical  events  by 
the  President  of  the  Historical  Society. 

The  "Memorial  Stone"  was  then  rolled  forward 
into  view,  —  a  mass  of  granite  weighing  six  tons,  and 
showing  a  front  of  six  feet  by  four;  and  the  President 
of  Bowdoin  College  solicited  the  consent  of  the  State 
and  General  Government  to  its  being  placed  in  the 
wall  of  the  fort,  "  in  memory  of  the  colony  which 
was  estabhshed  there  two  hundred  and  fiftj-five  years 
ago," — "that  noble  company  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  colonists  who  established  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc." 

Hon.  Abner  Cobum  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State ;  and  Captain  Casey,  of  the 
United-States  Bureau  of  Engineers,  gave  the  assent  of 
the  President,  acting  through  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  President  of  the  College  next  called  upon  the 
Freemasons  to  cause  the  atone  to  be  erected  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  rites  of  their  Order. 

After  these  solemnities,  the  orator  of  the  day  de- 
livered his  address  ;  which  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
sentiments  and  speeches,  and  the  reading  of  letters,  at 
the  table. 

The  toasts  had  been  previously  printed,  and  were 
published  and  circulated  beforehand,  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  exercises ;  having  been  framed  with 
deliberation,  and  carefully  adjusted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  occasion.     Among  the  earliest  were  these :  — 
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<^The  19th  of  Augost  (O.S.))  1607,  — ever  memorable  as  the 
day  that  witnessed  the  consummation  of  the  title  of  England  to 
the  New  World." 

"The  memory  of  George  Popham,  who  led  hither  the  first 
English  Colony,  became  the  head  of  its  government,  &c.,  and  left 
his  bones  to  mingle  with  the  soil,"  &c. 

"  Sir  John  Popham,  —  under  the  shadow  of  whose  great  name 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  colossal  Empire  of  the  New 
World." 

Far  down,  below  the  salt,  we  find  [the  twenty-sev- 
enth toast]  — 

"Plymouth  Plantation,  —  founded  by  men  of  strong  faith,  of 
earnest  piety.  Educated  under  the  teachings  of  Robinson  and 
Brewster  at  Leyden,  they  were  fitted  to  become  pioneers  in  the 
new  movement  towards  civil  and  religious  liberty." 

Two  steps  farther  down,  we  have  — 

"The  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  —  founded,  in  1629,  by 
men  of  the  same  unconquerable  will  as  those  that  brought  royalty 
to  the  block,  and  discarded  prescription  as  heresy.  Their  de- 
scendants have  ever  shown  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of 
*  UniformUy:  "  ♦ 

The  address  of  the  orator  of  the  day  is  an  endeavor 
to  maintain,  argumentatively  and  rhetorically,  the 
points  assumed  in  the  preceding  quotations.  It  con- 
tains many  quite  extraordinary  historical  statements, 
which  are  not  necessary  to  be  reproduced  here,  as 

♦  Ex-Govemor  Washburn,  of  Massachusetts,  was  called  upon  to  respond 
to  this  toast ;  and,  after  good-naturedly  intimating  his  surprise  at  some  of  the 
points  which  had  been  assumed,  confessed  that  he  had  been  utterly  disarmed 
by  the  courtesies  he  had  shared,  and  would  no  longer  protest  against  any 
thing ;  and  if  anybody  were  to  insist  that  Noah's  Ark  landed  on  one  of 
those  hills,  and  would  get  up  a  celebration  like  that  to  commemorate  it,  he 
would  volunteer  to  come  and  take  a  part  in  it,  without  doubting  it  was  true. 


they  have  hut  a  remote  bearing  on  the  principal  quea- 
tions.     It  begins  thus ;  — 

"We  commemorole  to-dny  iho  grcnt  event  of  Amer[c«D  his- 
tory. We  are  assembled  on  the  spot  Ihnt  wilnessed  the  lirst 
formal  act  of  possession  of  New  Ktifjland  by  a  British  colony, 
under  ttie  authority  of  a  Royal  Clinrter.     We  have  come  here,  on 

the  two  hundred  and  tilly-lifth  anaiveraary  of  Ihnt  event,  Jo  rejoiue 
in  the  manifold  blessings  that  have  flowed  to  us  from  that  act ;  to 
place  on  record  a  testimonial  of  our  npprecintion  of  thai  day's 
work ;  and  to  transmit  to  future  generations  an  expression  of  our 
regard  for  the  illustrious  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  England's 
title  to  the  Conlincnt,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  history  of 
the  world." 

The  argument  is,  in  brief,  as  follows :  — 

"The  question  Europeans  were  called  upon  to  solve  at  the 
commence mcut  of  the  seventeenth  century  was,  who  should  here- 
after occupy  and  possess  ihe  temperate  zone  of  the  New  World? 
All  previous  explorations  were  preliminary  efforts  to  this  object ; 
bat  the  question  remained  open  and  undecided. 

"  England,  practically  abandoning  all  claims  from  the  discover- 
ies of  Cabot  ou  the  Atlantic,  and  Drake  on  the  Pacific,  laid  down, 
in  1580,  the  broad  doctrine,  that  prescription  without  occupation 
was  of  no  avail ;  that  possession  of  the  coimtry  was  easeniial  to 
the  maintenance  of  title. 

"The  possession  of  Newfoundland  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
was  abandoned  or  his  loss  at  sea. 

"  Of  the  two  colonies  sent  out  hy  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one 
retnmed  ;  the  other  perished  in  the  country,  learning  no  trace  of 
its  history. 

"Thus,  at  the  period  of  Eliziibeth's  death  in  1C03,  England 
had  not  a  colonial  possession  on  the  globe. 

"  Champlain  accompanied  Pont  GravL'  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
1603.  On  his  return  to  France,  ho  found  Acadia  granted  by  the 
French  monarch  to  De  Moots,  under  dale  of  Nov.  8,  1603,  ex- 
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tending  across  the  continent  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-sixth 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  To  make  sure  of  the  country,  Cham- 
plain,  Champdore,  and  L'Escarbot  remained  three  and  a  half  years. 
Returning  to  France  in  1607,  they  found  the  charter  of  De  Monts 
revoked. 

*^  This  short-sightedness  of  Henry  of  Navarre  cost  France  the 
dominion  of  the  New  World. 

*^  For,  in  1605,  Gorges,  associating  with  himself  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  petitioned  the  king  for  a  charter,  which  he  obtained 
April  10, 1606,  granting  to  George  Fopham  and  seven  others"  (it 
should  be  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  seven  others ;  Fopham  is  the  last 
named)  ^^  the  Continent  of  North  America,  from  the  thirty-fourth 
to  the  forty-fiflh  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

^^  This  charter  is  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  title  of  our  race 
to  the  New  World. 

'^  The  venerable  Sir  John  Fopham  became  the  patron  of  the 
company, .  .  .  though  his  name  was  not  in  the  charter,  or  included 
among  the  council. 

*'  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  planting  a  colony  were  made  in 
1606.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1607,  the  first  colony  to  New  Eng- 
land sailed  from  Fl3rmouth  for  the  Sagadahoc,  in  two  ships,  the 
*  Gift  of  God,'  George  Fopham  commander,  and  the  *  Mary  and 
John,'  commanded  by  Raleigh  Gilbert,  on  board  which  ships 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  for  planters.  On  the  19th 
of  August,  all  went  on  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
they  had  a  sermon  from  their  preacher  ;  the  Prewdcnt's  commis- 
sion was  read,  with  the  patent,  and  the  laws  to  be  observed ;  and 
George  Fopham  was  nominated  Fresident,  &c. 

'^  Thus  commenced  the  first  occupation  and  settlement  of  New 
England.  From  August  10  (O.S.),  1607,  the  title  of  England  to 
the  New  World  was  maintained. 

^^  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Fopham  Colony,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  returned  to  England  in  1608 ;  but  this  possession  proved 
sufficient  to  establish  the  title.  The  revocation  of  the  charter  of 
De  Monts  gave  priority  to  the  grant  of  King  James,  covering  the 
same  territory ;  and  this  formal  act  of  possession  was  ever  afler 
upheld  by  an  assertion  of  the  title  by  Gorges." 
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The  orntor  repeats,  that  England  stoutly  mamtainci], 
that,  without  possession,  there  was  no  valid  title  to  a 
newly-discovered  country.  "This  view"  he  says,  "is 
overlooked  by  Puritan  writers,  and  those  who  follow 
their  authority."  He  does  not  tell  us  how  it  hap- 
pened, if  priority  of  discovery  by  the  Cabots,  and 
formal  acts  of  possession  by  Gilbert,  Gosnold,  and 
others,  established  no  rights,  the  British  Government 
could  convey  any  title,  by  charter,  to  a  country  already 
occupied  by  tlie  subjects  of  other  powers. 

The  only  allusions  to  the  colony  of  Gosnold  and 
tlie  settlement  of  Jamestown  are  where  he  claims 
that  Gorges  was  concerned  in  the  voyage  of  Gosnold, 
and  in  the  following  passages :  — 

"It  may  be  aaiil,  llial,  in  giving  this  promineoce  lo  the  Ofciipn- 
tion  of  the  country  by  tbe  colony  of  Popham,  we  overlook  olhcr 
evenls  of  importance  id  establishing  the  Bughsb  title,  —  the  pos- 
session of  the  Elisabeth  Isles  by  Gosnold  in  1C02,  and  ttie  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown,  May  13,  1607,  prior  to  the  landing  of  tbe 
Fopbam  colony  at  Sagadahoc. 

"  In  reference  to  tbe  occuputioQ  of  Elizabeth  Isles  by  Gosnold, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  prior  to  tbe  date  of  the  Koyal 
Charter,  and  consequently  of  no  legal  effect  in  establisliing  a  title. 
As  to  tbe  settlement  of  Janieatowa,  tt  was  south  of  tbe  fortieth 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  therefore  did  not  come  in  conflict  wilh  the 
French  king's  prior  charter  to  De  Moots. 

"  Had  there  been  no  English  acttlcmcnt  or  occupancy  north  of 
tbe  fonielh  parallel  of  latitude  prior  to  1610,  when  Poutrincourt 
obtained  a  new  grant  of  Acadia,  the  whole  country  north  of  that 
line  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French."  * 


■  It  is  unilerBtood,  tlutt  these  paragraphs,  referring  to  tbe  (wlany  of  Goa- 
nold  and  the  settlement  of  JamcBtown,  were  inicrled  after  the  oddreaa 
(leliTered. 
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There  is  no  sufficient  opportunity  here  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  propositions ;  but  it  may  be  instruc- 
tive to  place  beside  them,  in  the  briefest  terms,  a 
different  statement,  believed  to  be  at  least  equally 
well  sanctioned  by  the  best  historical  evidence. 

It  is  due  to  the  venerable  and  learned  President 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  to  quote  from  his 
excellent  remarks  a  passage  which  is  overshadowed 
by  the  great  mass  of  opposite  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  "  Memorial  Volume."  Speaking  of  the  Popham 
settlement,  he  says,  "But,  sir,  the  enterprise  failed: 
death  and  the  stars  seemed  against  it ;  and  there  were 
*  no  more  speeches '  by  the  Northern  Company,  says 
Gorges,  *  of  settling  any  other  plantation  in  those 
parts  for  a  long  time  after.'  They  were  in  search  of 
gain,  and  found  it  not  in  peopling  a  rude  continent. 
It  was  essentially  a  commercial  company :  the  princi- 
ple that  moved  it  was  adverse  to  generous  action ;  it 
required  another  sentiment,  the  religious  element,  to 
give  patient  endurance,  indomitable  resolution,  and 
final  success,  as  was  signally  vindicated  in  the  re- 
nowned colony  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  Northern  Com- 
pany made  no  other  attempt  at  colonization,  until 
they  obtained  their  charter  of  1620.  We  must  not 
claim  too  much  for  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  peo- 
ple a  continent,  but  regard  it  as  07ie  of  the  steps  in 
the  grand  march  of  colonization." 

It  could  hardly  be  expected,  that  the  learned  Presi- 
dent would  enter  a  more   emphatic   protest  againr*^ 
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the  extravagant  claims  which  persons  of  less  accurate 
information  were  disposed  to  advance,  or  that  he 
would  dwell  upon  circumstances  not  in  harmony 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  occasion ;  but  it  may  be 
permitted  to  others  to  say,  in  the  cause  of  historical 
truth,  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  authentic 
recorded  testimony,  — 

First-,  That  the  official  act  of  possession,  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1583,  made  in  vu'tue  of  the 
original  discovery  by  the  Cabots,  was  of  the  most 
formal  and  perfect  character.  It  was  conducted  with 
all  prescribed  ceremonies  for  such  procedures,  in 
the  presence  of  representatives  of  every  prominent 
antagonistic  power,  —  the  numerous  merchants  and 
masters  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  —  whose 
assent  was  signified  by  loud  acclamations,  by  the 
acceptance  of  grants  of  land,  and  by  consent  to  taxa- 
tion ;  for  the  English  had,  before  that  time,  been 
regarded  as  "  lords  of  the  harbors,"  and  had  exacted 
a  tribute  for  protection  afforded  to  the  ships  of  other 
nations.  So  far  from  being  abandoned  on  the  death 
of  Gilbert,  the  British  sovereignty  was  enforced,  two 
years  later,  by  the  seizure  of  Portuguese  vessels, 
which  had  collected  cargoes  without  a  license ;  and 
it  is  stated,  that,  about  the  year  1600,  the  English 
employed  at  Newfoundland,  on  land  and  water,  quite 
ten  thousand  men  and  boys.* 
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Second,  That  De  Monts  took  possession  of  Acadia, 
not  in  his  own  name,  but  as  lieu  tenant-general  of  the 
French  king,  on  whose  belialf  he  set  up  the  arms 
and  insignia  of  France.  The  revocation,  alleged  to 
be  an  abandonment  or  invahdation  of  the  French 
title,  was  merely  the  withdrawal  of  certain  exclusive 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  lie  Monts  for 
ten  years ;  while  the  acts  of  possession  and  coloniza- 
tion were  continued  and  enlarged  by  the  French 
monarch.  The  respective  rights  of  the  English  and 
French  to  the  possession  of  New  England  or  of 
Canada  were  not  settled  by  a  comparison  of  dates, 
or  the  construction  of  charters,  but  by  the  valor  of 
the  Massachusetts  colony,  the  force  of  arms,  and 
subsequent  ti'eaties. 

Third,  That  the  rerival  of  plans  of  colonization, 
and  their  direction  to  New  England,  were  the  results 
of  the  voyage  of  Gosnold  in  1602;  when  he  came 
with  a  colony  for  settlement,  and,  having  traversed 
the  coast  of  Maine,  built  a  fort,  and  planted  grain  at 
Cuttyhunk,  on  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts. 
From  the  fear  of  inadequate  supphes,  on  the  part  of 
hia  men,  he  subsequently  carried  them  back  to  Eng- 
land, where,  by  his  glowing  description  of  the  coun- 
try and  his  personal  exertions,  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  procurement  of  the  great  Virginia  patent  of 
1606. 

Fourth,  That  the  scheme  of  a  plantation  at  Saga- 
dahoc  originated    with    the    kidnapping    of   Indians 
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from  that  neighborhood  by  Weymouth  in  1605  ;  three 
of  whom  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  ttie  projector  of  the  plan,  who  says  it  was 
suggested  by  information  derived  from  these  natives. 
Chief-Justice  Popham,  the  patron  of  the  undeitaking, 
was  reported  to  be  "  the  first  person  who  invented 
the  plan  of  sending  convicts  to  the  plantations," — 
which  is  not  precisely  true,  for  the  French  colonists, 
imder  La  Roche  and  De  Monts,  had  been  chiefly 
composed  of  convicts  from  the  prisons.  But  it  is 
said  of  Popham,  that  "  he  not  only  punished  male- 
factors, but  provided  for  them ;  and  first  set  up  the 
discovery  of  iVezo  England  to  maintain  and  employ 
those  that  could  not  live  honestly  in  the  Old."  Sir 
William  Alexander,  a  contemporary  witness,  testifies 
that  Sir  John  Popham  "sent  out  the  first  company 
that  went  of  purpose  to  inhabit  there,  near  to  Sagada- 
hoc :  but  those  that  went  thither  being  pressed  to  that 
enterprise  as  endangered  by  the  law,  or  for  their  own 
necessities, — no  enforced  thing  being  pleasant, — they, 
after  a  winter's  stay,  dreaming  to  themselves  of  new 
hopes  at  home,  returned  back  with  the  first  occasion; 
and,  to  justify  the  suddennesse  of  their  retume,  they 
did  coync  many  excuses,  burdening  the  bounds  where 
they  had  becne  with  all  the  aspersions  they  could 
possibly  devise ;  seeking  by  that  meanea  to  discourage 
all  others."* 


*  Tbo  oralar  at  tie  Maine  oelebrsdoQ  quoCta  teoia  Sir  WiUmm  Alexandec 
tbc  itfttemcnt,  that  "  Sir  Juhn  PoiitiAm  seat  out  tha  first  company  that  wcut 
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Fifths  That  this  company,  of  one  hundred  landmen 
or  colonists  according  to  Gorges,  so  constituted,  had 
with  them  several  men  of  standing,  as  leaders.  In- 
deed, such  was  the  case  with  every  similar  enterprise 
at  that  period;  and  especially  just  then,  when  the 
termination  of  war  with  Spain  threw  large  num- 
bers of  land  and  sea- officers  out  of  employment 
They  selected  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kenne- 
bec or  Sagadahoc,  as  it  was  then  called,  where  they 
built  a  fort  or  stockade,  and  storehouses  and  habita- 
tions. More  than  half  of  the  company  are  said  to 
have  gone  back  with  the  ships  in  December.  The 
residue,  forty-five  in  number,  remained  till  spring ; 
when,  having  lost  their  leader,  having  quarreUed  with 
the  Indians,  and  had  their  storehouses  burned,  they 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  the  country,  and 
gave  it  so  bad  a  name  as  to  discourage  all  further 
attempts  at  sctUement  The  busmess  of  fishing  and 
traffic  with  the  natives,  which  had  existed  on  the  coasts 
for  neariy  a  century,  was  continued,  with  only  such 
casual   occupation   of  the  land  as  that  business  re- 


of  purpose  to  inhabit  there,  near  to  Sagadahoc/'  but  carcfUllj  suppresses  the 
remainder  of  the  passage. 

Another  remarkable  suppression  in  the  "  Memorial  Volume  "  is  that  of  tlie 
speech  of  our  associate,  J.  W.  Thornton,  Esq.,  made  by  invitation  in  reply  to 
a  toast  at  the  table.  Mr.  Thornton's  views  of  the  Maine  Colony,  and  the 
characters  of  Grorges  and  Chief-Justice  Popham,  were  not  satis&ctory  to  the 
Committee  having  charge  of  the  celebration,  and  were  therefore  omitted  from 
tlicir  narrative  of  the  proceedings.  The  speech  has  since  been  published  by 
the  author,  with  copious  and  learned  notes,  sustaining  his  positions,  and  full 
of  minute  and  curious  information  relating  to  colonial  history. 
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quired.*  Captain  John  Smith  relates,  that,  when 
(about  1614)  he  went  first  to  the  part  of  the  country 
where  this  colony  had  been  planted,  there  was  not  one 
Christian  in  all  the  land :  and  yet  Newfoundland  at 
that  time  freighted  annually  near  eight  hundred  ships 
with  fish.  The  very  place  where  Popham's  company 
passed  the  winter  was  forgotten,  and  was  a  subject  of 
conjectui-e  and  eontroveray  until  18i9,  when  the 
Hakluyt  Society  of  England  published,  from  a  newly 
discovered  manuscript,  "  The  Historie  of  Travaile  into 
Virginia  Britannia,"  by  "William  Strachey,  who  had 
been  employed  as  Secretary  in  the  Southern  Colony, 

That  history  contains  the  only  particular  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Popham's  company,  and  fixes  the 
spot  where  they  passed  the  winter.  It  has  not  a 
word  about  any  ceremonies  used  to  signify  taking 
]>ossession  of  the  countrj' ;  not  a  word  about  Episco- 
pal services,  or  the  reading  of  prayers,  or  liturgy,  or 
any  ritual  of  the  Church,  even  at  the  burial  of  their 
chief.  The  writer  was  led  to  speak  of  the  enterprise, 
"  since  it  had  its  end  so  untimely,"  and  sbice  the  order 
and  method  of  a  full  history  did  claim  of  him  "  the 
remembrance  of  the  most  material  points  at  least,  as 
well  of  this  late  Northern  Colony,  as  of  the  first  planted 
more   south."      He    closes   his    narrative   by   saying. 


■  There  is  an  effort  ia  tlie  "  Memorial  Volumo  "  to  make  it  appear  proba- 
ble Iliat  a  portion  of  I'opham's  iqcd  remained  in  the  countrj.  It  would  not 
liave  been  strange,  if  eomo  of  tliem  had  found  employment  aiuon)|  tlie  Qabinif 
TcBseb ;  but  Strachey  lajt  Uicy  aU  embarked  for  borne. 
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^  And  this  was  the  end  of  that  Northern  Colony  upon 
the  river  Sagadahoc." 

K  the  discovery  by  the  Cabots,  and  the  elaborate 
acts  of  occupation  and  jurisdiction  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  as  the  direct  representative  of  his  sovereign, 
—  subsequently  enforced  and  sustained,  —  created  no 
permanent  rights ;  if  the  colonies  of  Raleigh,  the  last 
of  which,  if  it  perished,  at  least  left  its  bones  on  the 
soil,  planted  no  durable  claims ;  if  Gosnold,  who  was 
not  only  the  first  Englishman,  but  the  first  European, 
who  is  known  to  have  set  up  a  dwelUng  on  the  soU 
of  New  England ;  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  Raleigh's 
plans  of  colonization ;  who  gave  names  to  islands  and 
capes  on  our  coast,  which  they  still  retain;  whose 
particular  narratives,  thrice  told,  revived  the  sinking 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  colonization,  and  whose  per- 
sonal efforts  brought  about  the  great  revival  of  such 
enterprises  in  1606,  —  if  all  these  gave  no  valid  pos- 
session to  the  British  crown,  how  can  this  evanescent 
company  of  Sagadahoc,  with  all  its  failures  and  all  its 
injurious  influence,  be  said  to  have  ^^  established  the 
title  of  England  to  the  continent "  ?  It  did  not  even 
establish  itself,  or  leave  a  distinguishable  memorial 
behind  it.  What  could  there  be  in  the  charter  of 
1606  to  give  to  feebler  demonstrations  an  efficiency 
which  equally  solemn  grants  from  the  same  source 
did  not  impart  to  greater  and  more  persistent  pro- 
cedures ? 
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The  orator  of  the  day,  towards  the  close  of  his 
address,  thought  proper  to  allude  to  Massachusetts  in 
a  manner  that  explains  the  somewhat  ambigtious  toast 
which  has  already  been  quoted.     He  says, — 

"  We  must  not  forget  our  obligations  to  Massachu- 
setts and  the  early  settlers  of  Plymouth  for  their 
share  in  conquering  the  continent  for  our  race, 
though  dealing  harshly  with  Maine.  Those  Massa- 
chusetts Puritans  of  the  Saxon  typo,  inheriting  all  the 
gloomy  errors  of  a  cruel  and  bloody  period  under 
the  iron  rule  of  tlie  Tudors,  were  ready  to  demand  of 
EUzabeth  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
against  the  Papists,  but  refused  obedience  to  it  them- 
selves." 

Among  similar  passages,  he  declares,  "  They  mis- 
took their  hatred  of  others  for  hatred  of  sin. 
They  set  up  their  own  morbid  convictions  as  the 
standard  of  right."' — "  Once  planted  on  the  shores  of 
New  England,  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  en- 
deavored to  exterminate  every  thing  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  ambition,"  &c,,  &c. 

Accompanying  the  records  of  the  Popham  celebra- 
tion is  a  lecture,  by  the  author  of  the  address,  on  tlie 
claims  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  as  the  Father  of 
English  Colonization  in  America,  This  had  previously 
been  delivered  before  the  Historical  Societies  of  Maine 
and  New  York,  and  now  makes  a  part  of  the 
"  Memorial  Volume." 

A    large    portion    of   the    lecture    is    in    a    strain 
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resembling  that  of  the  extracts  taken  from  the  ad- 
dress, but  more  acrid  and  bitter. 

"  It  is  time,"  the  author  thinks, "  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  history;  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  Gorges, 
and  to  repel  the  calumnious  charges  of  the  men  who 
founded  the  theocracy  of  New-England ;  who  per- 
secuted alike  Quakers,  Baptists,  and  Churchmen." 
"  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  from  the  time  they  first  landed  till  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  as  Governor,  in  1686, 
the  Government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  more 
arbitrary  and  intolerant  than  any  despotism  from 
which  they  fled  from  England."  — "  The  modem 
popular  history  of  New  England  has  sought  to  conceal 
the  exact  truth,  and  to  throw  apology  over  the 
greatest  oflfences.'*  —  "We  find  the  Massachusetts  Pu- 
ritans persecutors  from  the  outset  of  their  career; 
denying  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  but  actual 
church  members,  and  refusing  others  protection  even 
against  the  Indians.'*  Mr.  Webster's  great  speech  at 
Plymouth,  in  1820,  he  calls  an  Epic  Poem,  in  which 
the  truth  of  severe  history  has  been  overlooked  in 
admiration  of  the  creations  of  his  genius.  Mr. 
Everett  follows  the  authority  of  Mr.  Webster;  and 
"  modem  historians  have  since  then  taken  these  flights 
of  poetic  fancy  for  historic  verities,  and  sought  to 
elevate  them  into  the  dignity  of  history.  They  might 
as  well  insist,  that  a  modern  Fourth-of-July  oration 
was   the   cause   of  the   Revolutionary  War,  though 
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uttered  some  years  after  that  event  had  taken  place. 
Eegardcd  as  a  political  event,  the  Plymouth  settle- 
ment was  not  of  the  shghtest  consequence  or  impor- 
tance. It  neither  aided  nor  retarded  the  settlement 
of  the  country." 

These  are  all  the  specimens  for  which  time  or 
space  can  now  be  afforded,  though  they  inadequately 
represent  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  lecture.  Wo 
may  be  permitted  to  present,  by  way  of  rejoinder,  a 
few  "historic  verities,"  which  could  easily  bo  sus- 
tained by  proof. 

First,  It  is  fortunate  for  Maine,  and  for  the  coun- 
try, that  Xew  England  was  not  peopled  by  the  convict 
and  mercenary  gangs  of  Gorges.  It  would  have  been 
well,  also,  perhaps,  if  the  Pilgrims  had  remained  a 
year  or  two  longer  in  Holland,  For  the  colony  at 
Jamestown,  composed  of  like  unsound  materials,  was 
appai'ently  near  its  end,  perishing  from  its  inherent 
vices,  and  might  have  been  re-established  by  better 
men,  under  better  auspices.  Gorges  himself  discloses 
the  fact  of  his  own  utter  discouragement.  But  the 
proposed  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  changed  all 
that,  and  infused  new  life  into  the  dying  hopes  of 
speculators  in  the  anticipated  resources  of  the  New 
World.  Gorges  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
planting  permanent  occupants  on  the  soil ;  which,  he 
tells  us,  all  his  efforts  had  failed  to  accomplish.  He 
favored  the  plans  of  the  emigrants  to  Plymoutli,  and 
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of  the  company  of  Massachtisetts  Bay,  until  he  found 
that  they  would  not  be  made  to  subserve  his  private 
and  selfish  purposes,  when  he  turned  against  them, 
and  sought  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

Second^  The  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
was  the  transfer  to  this  country  of  an  actual  com- 
munity, possessing  all  the  important  relations  of  do- 
mestic life.  It  was  Uke  transplanting  a  tree  with 
roots  already  formed,  and  tendrils  already  grown,  to 
take  hold  of  the  new  soil,  and  maintain  vitality,  even 
if  all  above  them  perished.  Hence  neither  suffering 
nor  death  could  break  up  the  colony,  because  here 
was  its  home,  and  it  had  no  other. 

The  Massachusetts  Company  was  a  body  politic 
Having  brought  its  charter,  it  became  a  State  or  Com- 
monwealth,  dependent  on  no  corporation  or  council 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  but  sufficient  of  itself 
for  all  the  purposes  of  human  society.  It  proceeded 
immediately  to  build  up  towns  and  municipalities 
after  the  hereditary  patterns  of  the  mother-country ; 
to  organize  government  and  the  administration  of  law 
and  justice  in  all  the  customary  branches ;  to  estab- 
lish commerce ;  to  found  seats  of  learning,  and  create 
an  army  of  drilled  and  disciplined  soldiers.  It  was 
an  integral  portion  of  England  that  was  thus  removed 
to  America,  comprising  some  of  its  most  learned 
scholars  and  ablest  divines;  some  of  its  wisest  and 
shrewdest   politicians ;    some   of  its   most  sagacious 
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merchantg ;  and  some  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war. 
So  rapid  and  substantial  was  the  progress  in  the  first 
seven  years  of  occupation,  that  the  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land was  excited,  and  emigration  waa  restrained.  For, 
says  Gorges,  "  it  was  doubted  that  they  would  in  a 
short  time  wholly  shake  off  the  royal  jurisdiction  of 
the  sovereign  magistrate."  It  waa  at  this  period  that 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  order, 
that  none  should  be  received  to  inhabit  within  its 
jurisdiction,  without  liberty  from  one  of  the  standing 
council,  or  two  other  assistants.  "  They  were  of 
opinion,"  says  Holmes,  "■  that  their  Commonwealth 
was  established  by  free  consent;  that  the  place  of 
their  habitation  was  their  own ;  that  no  man  had  a 
right  to  enter  their  society  without  their  permission  ; 
that  they  had  the  full  and  absolute  power  of  govern- 
ing aU  people  by  men  chosen  from  among  themselves, 
and  according  to  such  laws  as  they  should  see  fit  to 
make,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England."  They 
were  able,  a  very  few  years  later,  to  furnish  statesmen, 
wamors,  and  preachers,  who  contributed  materially 
to  the  conversion  of  the  English  Government  into  a 
Commonwealth. 

Thus  were  first  fulfilled,  beyond  the  chances  of 
conti'oversy,  the  conditions  of  the  doctrine  laid  down 
in  the  "  Memorial  Volume,"  that  prescription  with- 
out occupation  waa  of  no  avail,  and  that  possession 
of  the  country  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
title.    The  success  of  Massachusetts  made  posaible 
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the  possession  and  settlement  of  other  portions  of  the 
northern  continent.  Her  vigor  encouraged,  and  her 
commercial  intercourse  animated,  every  other  colony. 
Without  her  protection,  even  m  later  times,  every 
plantation  in  Maine  would  probably  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Indians,  certainly  would  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  French ;  and  even  the  older  set- 
tlements of  Virginia  apparently  owed  their  continued 
existence  to  the  prosperity  of  New  England.  Nor 
would  the  stronger  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
have  come  into  existence  except  for  the  pioneer 
enterprise  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Thirds  No  sooner  had  Plymouth  and  Massachu- 
setts established  the  practicability  of  living  and  thriv- 
ing in  New  England,  than,  in  addition  to  the  lawless 
adventurers  who  already  frequented  the  coasts,  the 
country  began  to  swarm  with  outcasts  of  every  de- 
scription. They  were  not  imlike  the  miscellaneous 
characters  which,  in  our  own  time,  first  poured  into 
California ;  persons  who,  if  not  actually  vicious,  were 
of  roving  and  restless  natures,  and  impatient  of  the 
restraints  of  society.  The  religious  agitations  of  the 
period  had  also  set  afloat  other  classes  equally  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  a  community :  visionaries  and 
fanatics  of  every  genus,  —  Familists,  Fifth-monarchy 
men,  Antinomians,  Anabaptists,  Quakers ;  some  of 
them  under  respectable  names,  which  then  covered 
entirely  different  pretensions  and  practices.  There 
were  men  who  disdained  obedience  to  laws,  or  con- 


formity  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  social  life :  and  women 
■who  thought  it  their  duty  to  prophesy  in  public,  to 
vilify  the  magistrates,  and  to  parade  the  streets  in  a 
state  of  nudity.  A  nation  strengthened  by  the  growth 
of  ccntmies  might  possibly  withstand  tlie  influence  of 
8uch  disorganizing  elements;  but,  without  restraints 
almost  as  rigorous  as  martial  law,  they  would  seem 
to  be  necessarily  fatal  to  the  safety  of  an  infant 
colony. 

The  Puritans  were  not  fanatics,  of  the  visionary 
kind  at  least,  but  with  earnest  pietj-  mingled  worldly 
wisdom.  They  asserted  the  broad  distinction  between 
imposing  restrictions  upon  the  Hbei'ties  of  established 
communities  inheriting  the  soil  from  a  common  an- 
cestry, and  defining  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
their  o^vn  rehgious  and  political  fellowship,  iu  a  new 
land,  bought  with  their  money,  planted  by  their  toil, 
and  watered  with  their  tears.  A  candid  and  philo- 
sophical discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  between 
Winthrop  and  Vane,  has  fortunately  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  shows  the  solemn  deliberation  with  which 
their  policy  was  adopted.  • 

Fourth,  Those  practices  and  municipal  regulations 
which  ax-e  so  much  decried  as  novel  pei-secutions,  or 
as  evidences  of  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness  pecu- 
liar to  New  England,  did  not  originate  here.  They 
were  not  even  of  Puritan  origin.     They  were  trans- 


*  HntchlnMiD'i "  CoUectioa  of  Ori^nal  VofiBn." 
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ferred  from  the  local  statute-books  of  their  Ikiglish 
homes,  where  they  had  been  familiar  to  the  people  for 
generations.  In  many  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Eng- 
land, precisely  similar  enactments  were  in  force. 
Persons  were  carted  about  town,  and  then  "  expulsed," 
simply  for  eaves-dropping.  If  a  man  spoke  evil  of  the 
magistrates,  he  was  to  be  grievously  punished  in  his 
body ;  and,  if  he  struck  the  Mayor,  was  to  lose  the 
offending  hand.  At  Leicester,  one  person  from  every 
house  was  required  to  be  at  every  sermon.  At  Bos- 
tQu,  in  1616,  all  the  street-doors  were  to  be  kept 
closed  during  divine  service ;  and  in  1662  the  council 
ordered,  that  every  person  in  the  borough  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age  should  "  diligently  and  faith- 
fully attend  divine  service  upon  every  Sunday,  or 
other  days  of  thanksgiving  and  humiliation  appointed 
by  law."  The  Wardens  of  Childwal,  in  1635,  pre- 
sented individuals  who  absented  themselves  from  the 
parish  church,  er  who  slept  during  service.  At 
Liverpool,  people  were  punished  for  lodging  guests 
who  did  not  go  to  ehurch.  At  the  same  place,  a 
minister  was  threatened  with  punishment  for  not  cut- 
ting his  hair  to  a  seemly  length ;  and  it  was  declared 
illegal  for  a  bachelor  to  be  out  in  the  street  after  nine 
o'clock,  P.M.  At  Hartlepool,  any  member  of  the  cor- 
poration was  fined  for  sitting  out  of  his  regular  place 
at  church.  At  Lancaster,  strangers  were  prohibited 
from  commg  into  town  untU  they  had  permission  from 
the  Mayor,  his  brethren,  and  fifteen  commons.     At 


Banbury,  the  people  could  not  receive  an  inmate  or 
under-tenant  iVithout  license  from  the  Mayor.  If, 
without  license,  they  kept  a  visitor  thirteen  daya, 
they  were  fined  fortj-  shillings,  and  lost  the  freedom  of 
the  town.  At  Leicester,  in  1364,  no  townsmen  could 
sit  and  tipple  at  an  alehouse,  but  must  take  the  beer 
to  their  own  houses. 

The  Puritans  of  New  England,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  colony,  simply  continued  a  class  of 
municipal  rules  to  which  they  were  habituated  in  the 
mother -country.  Perhaps  they  should  have  been 
wiser  than  their  fathers  in  this  respect,  as  they  were 
in  some  others.  Perhaps  their  policy  was  required 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  It 
would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  pronounce,  that  a 
different  course  would  have  produced  more  favorable 
results.  They  were  men  of  remarkable  common 
sense  and  practical  ability:  as  Bishop  Warburton 
said,  they  had  a  genius  for  government.  They  also 
believed  in  the  necessity  of  law. 

One  of  the  toasts  at  the  Maine  celebration  was 
fiumed  to  compliment  the  "  tolerant  spirit "  of  the 
Dutch  of  Manhattan,  as  contrasted  with  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  New  England ;  and  the  New-York  gentle- 
man who  responded  in  advance  by  letter  indulged 
in  a  similar  tone  of  remark.  Among  statements, 
not  so  well  founded  as  they  should  be,  coming  from 
so  respectable  a  source,  two  contiguous  passages  are 
selected  for  illustration :  — 
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"  If  the  pioneer  settlement  at  New  Fljmoath  was  distingaished 
from  the  later  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  by  more  tolerant  ideas 
in  civil  as  well  as  religious  affairs,  it  may  be  not  unjustly  inferred, 
that  some,  at  least,  of  that  larger  liberality  was  derived  from  the 
lessons  of  Holland." 

*^  Meanwhile,  the  Dutch  colonists  at  Manhattan,  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, had  been  calmly  practising  those  liberal  principles  which, 
they  learned  in  their  fatherland.  There  the  Jesuit  Father  Jogues 
met  Protestant  exiles  from  the  persecutions  of  Massachusetts, 
Lutherans  from  Germany,  Roman  Catholics  and  Anabaptists,  all 
actually  enjoying,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  original  Calvinistio 
settlers,  the  blessings  of  religious  liberty." 

The  first  book  we  happen  to  take  up  for  light  on 
this  subject  is  Mr.  Onderdonk's  "  Queen's  County  in 
Olden  Times ; "  and  it  does  not  appear  from  his 
minutes,  that  Baptists,  or  Quakers,  or  other  schisma- 
tics, were  treated  more  leniently  by  the  Dutch,  under 
similar  circumstances,  than  they  were  by  the  Puritans 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 

^^  1656.  Wm.  Wickendam,  a  cobler  from  Rhode  Island,  came 
to  Flushing  and  began  to  preach,  and  went  with  the  people  into 
the  river,  and  dipped  them.  For  this  he  was  fined  £100,  and 
ordered  to  be  banished.  As  he  was  poor  and  had  a  family,  the 
fine  was  remitted.  Ilallct,  the  sherifi*,  had  dared  to  collect  con- 
venticles in  his  house,  and  had  permitted  Wickendam  to  preach 
and  administer  the  sacraments,  though  not  called  thereto  by  any 
ecclesiastical  authority.  For  this  he  was  removed  from  office, 
and  fined  £50." 

The  next  year,  Wickendam  began  to  preach  and 
baptize  again. 

"  This  becoming  known  to  the  Governor,  the  Fiscaal  proceeded 
to  Flushing,  and  brought  him  along.     He  was  banished  the  Prov- 


ince." 
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"  16G1,  July  ■*.  Tlios.  Terry  and  Sami.  Deariog  petition  for 
leave  to  settle  seven  families  at  Hempstead,  [andj  ten  at  Matlae- 
cook.  Granted ;  but  they  are  to  bring  in  no  Quakers,  or  sucb 
like  opinionists  "  1 1 

"  1G70.  The  people  of  Jamaica  petition  the  GoverDor  against 
a  certain  witch,  Katheriue  Harisoo's  settling  there.  Petition 
granted."     She  had  been  sent  away  from  Connecticut. 

"  1674,  April  18.  Samuel  Furman,  of  Oystcrbay,  went  about 
the  streets  of  New  York  making  a  great  noise  and  uproar,  and 
presumed  to  come  into  the  Church  and  abuse  the  word  of  God, 
and  blaspheme  his  holy  name ;  for  which  he  is  sentenced  to  be 
severely  whipped  with  rods,  banished  the  Province,  and  pay  tbe 

Perhaps  some  who  have  since  borno  the  respecta- 
ble name  of  Furman  on  Long  Island  could  have  told 
us  whether  the  blasphemy  in  this  case  differed  from 
that  generally  charged  upon  religions  enthnsiasts  of 
the  ranting  order,  then  so  common  and  troublesome. 

"  1674,  Nov.  24.  Daniel  Patrick  and  Francis  Coley,  of  Flush- 
ing, for  contemptuously  working  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  giving 
reproachful  language  to  llie  magistrates  that  questioned  them  for 
it,  are  sent  to  the  New  York  Sessions  by  Justice  Cornell  and  Mr. 
Ilinchman." 

"  1675.  Thomas  Case,  while  preaching  at  Matinecook,  is  ar- 
rested by  the  constable  of  Oysterbay." 

"  1675,  Oct.  Mary  Case  Is  fined  £5  for  interrupting  Mr. 
Leverich  while  preaching,  and  saying  to  him,  'Come  down,  tliou 
wliited  wall,  thou  that  feedest  thyself,  and  starvost  the  people  ! ' 
The  constable  led  lior  out  of  the  meeting.  Samuel  Scudder  is 
lined  £5,  or  go  to  jail,  for  sending  a  long  and  scandalous  letter  to 
Mr.  Leverich.  Francis  Coely  submits,  and  is  dismissed.  Eliza- 
beih  Appleby  di:iturbed  the  Coiut  of  Sessions,  and  is  commlLled. 
Thomas  Case  is  fined  £20  for  preaching  and  making  a  disturbance 
before  John  Brown's  door  at  Flushing." 
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Thomas  Case  was  a  Quaker,  who  had  some  pecu- 
liar notions  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  Under  date 
of  Jan.  12,  1676,  it  is  said,  *'  Too  many  persons  visit 
Thomas  Case  in  prison.  None  hereafter  to  be  admit- 
ted." He  was  a  pestilent  fellow,  no  doubt,  yet  seems 
to  have  been  popular. 

But  where  are  we  !  Among  the  "  tolerant "  Knick- 
erbockers, or  the  bigoted  Puritans  ?  Do  practices 
change  their  nature  and  tLcir  name  according  to  the 
locahtios  in  which  they  occur  ?  It  has  been  the  mis- 
fortuue  of  the  Maine  celebration  to  involve,  not  only 
its  managers,  but  some  of  its  invited  guests,  in  a 
singular  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  "  historic  veri- 
ties." 

The  sneers  at  Puritanism,  so  common  in  the  South- 
em  States,  may  have  arisen  partly  from  jealousy,  and 
partly  from  a  natural  incapacity  to  conceive  of 
habits  of  life  and  conduct,  restrained  or  impelled  by 
abstract  principles  of  right  and  duty.  But  the  imita- 
tive echo,  sometimes  heard  from  the  great  commer- 
cial metropolis,  when  repeated  in  Maine,  has  the 
derogatory  elements  of  ingratitude  and  questionable 
taste.  For  the  people  of  that  State  are  not  descended 
from  Popham's  cavaliers,  nor  from  the  remains  of  a 
subjected  colony,  but  are  indebted  to  Massachusetts 
for  the  being  of  their  commonwealth,  and  the  guar- 
dianship of  its  defenceless  years. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  authors  of  great 
movements  in  the  world's  history,  it  is  not  customary 
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to  dwell  on  their  minor  traits,  even  if  these  are  faults, 
hut  on  those  characteristics  which  overcame  obstacles 
and  secured  success ;  and  never,  before  or  since,  has 
the  conquest  of  a  country  been  effected  with  so  little 
of  public  wrong  or  private  injustice  as  that  of  the 
land  which  wc  inhabit,  whether  we  regard  the  people 
who  were  dispossessed,  or  the  invading  masses  who 
were  to  be  guided  and  controlled. 

If  in  this  achievement  there  has  clearly  been  a 
dominant  influence,  it  is  that  of  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  and  their  descendants.  Their  livelier  facul- 
ties have  kept  the  phlegmatic  Hollanders  from  dozing 
over  their  pipes  ;  the  precocious  West  owes  its  sub- 
stantial vitality  to  their  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
practical  wisdom;  and  the  boastful  South  has  yielded 
to  the  force  of  their  principles  and  their  energies. 

The  true  Pmitan  may  be  described  as  "  a  just  man, 
tenacious  of  his  opinions,  whose  steadfast  mind  nei- 
ther the  depraved  impulses  of  disorderly  citizens,  nor 
the  frown  of  a  threatening  tyrant,  nor  Southern  blus- 
ter, could  shake  from  its  purposes." 

You  recognize,  Mr.  President,  in  this  portrait,  a 
translation,  nearly  Uteral,  of  the  words  of  Horace,  — 

"  JoiCtiin  e(  tenocem  prapositi  Timm 
Nan  cifium  ardor  prara  jubcutiuiii. 
Von  vultiu  inatantis  tjnuiiii, 
Meote  qiutic  lolida:  aeque  Auster." 

The  lines  are  almost  prophetic ;  and  the  words 
"  neqne  Austcr,"  which  appear  to  have  little  meaning 
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in  their  original  use,  have,  in  this  applicatjon,  a  sin- 
gular significance. 

In  the  presence  of  such  realities  as  Flymoutii  and 
Massachusetts,  how  worse  than  extravagant  it  seems 
to  dignify  the  ineifectual  operations  of  an  adventurer 
like  Gorges,  or  the  ephemeral  and  futile  visit  of  a 
hand  of  outlawed  men  like  the  company  of  Popham, 
with  such  appellations  as  "  The  source  of  title  to 
the  continent ; "  "  The  foundation  of  the  colossal 
empire  of  the  New  World ; "  "  The  great  event  of 
American  history,  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  " !  • 

A  complete  list  of  donors  to  the  library  during  the 
last  six  months  ia  annexed  to  this  Report.  There 
have  been  received,  in  the  aggregate,  three  hundi-ed 
and  ninety-one  volumes  of  books,  and  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  pamphlets ;  besides  some  valu- 
able engravings  and  manuscript  documents,  and  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  minor  contributions. 


'  Theee  commEnta  on  the  procecdiDgB  i 
ilre&dy  in  typo  bofort!  the  writer  had  ect 
Benedict  to  tlic  Ncw-Tork  Historical  Socl 
excellent  paper,  full  justice  is  aci.'ordecl  t 


:  the  Popham  Celebration  wero 
1  the  "Address  of  Mr.  E,  C. 
■t7,  Nov.  IT,  1863."  In  tliat 
of  New  England,  and 


no  /uj  to  the  remarkable  asBOmptioDi  comtained  in  the  two  producdona  of  the 


Summary  ot  Donors  ani  Bonations. 


Hon.  Chakles  Hudson,  Lexiagloa.  — His  MS.  ReminiBcences  of 

Hon.  Jobti  Davis ;  nud  4  pB.mpblcta. 
Wm.  H.  WiiiTMORE,  Esq.,  Bostou.  —  His  Cavalier  Dismounled. 
Rev,  Edwaud  E.  Hale,  BobIod.  —  Ad  Oil  Paiuting  of  Dighton 

Rock,  oud  copy  of  the  luacriplion.      Also  the  Boston  Daily 

Advertiser  for  18G4. 
Nathaniel  B.  Shuhtlefp,  M.D.,  Boetoii.  —  2  newspapers. 
Joseph  Tugkekman,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.Y. — Lives  of  Saints, 

by  Alfonso  Villegos,  1630. 
JonN  H.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Charlestown.  —  1  book  and  2  pamphlets. 
Aakon  D.   Hubbard,   Esq.,   Boston.  —  Ridgley'e  Divinity.    2 

volumes,  folio. 
Rev.  Rut'us  B.  Stebbins,  D.D,,  Cambridge.  —  Hia   History  of 

Wilbraham. 
Hon,  John  P.  Bigelow,  Boston. — An  additional  volume  of 

Dictioonaire  Universe!,  &c. 
Children  of  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Booueb,  Worcester.  — 15  books  and 

129  pamphlets. 
Frederick  W.  Paine,  Esq,,  Worcester.  —  176  books,  49  pamplf 

lets,  and  various  miBCcllanies. 
Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  Washington,  D.C.  —  Report  on  United- 
Stales  Coast  Sun-ey,  for  1862. 
Henrt   Woodward,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  4  books,  7  pamphlets, 

aQd  17  portraits  of  distinguished  men. 
Tbe   State   of   Oiuo.  —  State    documents,   19  volumes;    and  4 

pamphlets. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Faiuon9  Setsb,  KingstoQ. — Ad  anoient  silver 

watch. 
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Joel  Muksell,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.T.  —  5  valuable  pamphlets. 

A.  McF.  Davis,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.Y. — The  Naval  Register 
of  the  Rebel  States ;  and  rebel  newspapers. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetseb,  D.D.,  Worcester.  — 14  pamphlets  and  1 
broadside. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  29  pamphlets. 

The  Royal  Geooraphical  Society,  London,  G.B. — Journal, 
vol.  xxxiii. ;  Proceedings,  vol.  viii.,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6 ;  and 
Addresses  of  the  President. 

The  Society  op  Antiquaries  op  London,  G.B. — Proceedings. 
Vol.  ii..  No.  5. 

James  Parker,  Esq.,  Springfield. — The  Last  Men  of  the  Rev- 
olution, with  Photographs  ;  also,  fac-simile  of  Connecticut 
Courant  of  Oct.  29,  1764. 

The  Loyal  Publication  Society,  New  York,  N.Y.  —  The  series 
of  their  publications. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Boston. —  1  book,  2  pamphlets,  and  1 
circular. 

The  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society. — The 
New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Register.  President 
Lewis's  Address,  Jan.  4,  1865.  Tercentenary  Celebration  of 
the  Birth  of  Shakespeare.     In  Memoriam  Edward  Everett. 

John  O.  Green,  M.D.,  Lowell.  —  His  Memorial  of  John  C. 
Dalton,  M.D. 

Joseph  Mason,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Catalogue  of  Worcester- 
County  Law  Library. 

Daniel  Treadwell,  Esq.,  Cambridge.  —  His  Treatises  on  the 
Improvement  of  Cannon,  and  the  Construction  of  Hooped 
Cannon. 

Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey,  Boston.  —  His  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, vol.  iii. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Rockwood,  Upton.  —  2  books. 

Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton,  Worcester.  —  1  book,  54  pamphlets,  and  8 
newspapers. 

The  Maine  Historical  Society.  —  Memorial  of  Popham  Cele- 
bration. 


CniULES  Hadwin,  Worcester.  —  Book  of  Discipline  of  ihe 
Friends,  1785;    and  1  pamphlet. 

Hon.  Joes  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester. — Lanman'a  Dictionary  of 
Congreas ;    and  six  valuable  publications  of  Congress. 

Benjamin  Butuan,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — 12  pamphlets. 

Rev,  Pkesekved  Smith,  Deerfield.  —  His  Sermon  delivered  at 
Warwich,  Oct.  12,  1864. 

The  American  Acauemt  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  Proceed- 
ings, from  Jan.  28,  1863,  to  June  14,  1864. 

Charles  A.  Chase,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  The  Boatswain's  Whis- 
tle, published  at  the  Sailors'  Fair,  in  Boston ;  and  3  pamph- 
lets. 

CiiAOLES  R.  Lowell,  Esq.,  Cambridge.  —  Dr.  Putnam's  Address 
at  the  Funeral  of  Brigadier-General  Charles  R.  Lowell. 

Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  Mcdford.  —  His  History  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  State  Normal  Schools  in  America,  and  a  Prospec- 
tive System  of  Katiooal  Educatton  for  the  United  Slates. 

The  Canadian  iNSxrrDTE. — Their  Monthly  Journal. 

The  Essex  Institdtk,  —  Proceedings,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  Nos.  3 
and  4.     Collections,  vol.  vi.,  No.  4. 

Providence  Athenaeum,  —  Report  of  1864. 

Hon.  George  W.  Richabdsoh,  Worcester.  — 10  pamphlets  and 
1  circular. 

The  Smithsonian  Institdtion.  —  New-York  Shipping  and  Com- 
mercial List,  Juno  to  December,  180'1. 

Mrs,  IIenut  P.  Stdrgis,  Boston.  —  2  books,  37  pamphlets,  29 
ballndn,  and  a  variety  of  iDisccIlanies. 

Major  L.  A.  Latour,  Montreal,  Canada.  —  Annuaire  de  Ville 
Marie,  1863. 

Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Providence,  R.I.  —  Rhode  Island  in  the 
Rebellion;  his  Annual  Report  of  the  Ministry  at  Large  in 
Providence ;    and  9  Providence  City  Documents. 

Henry  S.  Thacuer,  Northfield.  — Book  of  Dances  of  the  Last 
Century. 

State  of  CoMSKcncur.  —  State  Documents,  4  books,  4  pamph- 
lets. 
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Manton  Mahble,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.Y.  —  Handbook  of  the 
Democracy,  for  1863-G4. 

Tlie  New-Jebset  Historical  Societt,  —  CoUcctiona,  vol.  ri, 
Proceedings,  vol.  x.,  No.  3. 

The  lUUssACHiiBETTS  Historical  Societt.  —  CkiUecUoiiB,  vol.  vii., 
4th  seriea.     Proceedings,  1863-64. 

Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  Worcester.  — 102  pamphlets;  the  National 
Inlelligencer  for  1864;  the  Boatswain's  Whistle;  and  Speci- 
mens of  Electoral  Votes  of  Mas^acliusettg. 

Edudnd  M,  Bartok,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Law  Papers  taken  from 
Sussex  Court  House,  Va.,  and  a  pair  of  rebel  stirrups. 

The  Chicago  IIistoeical  Society.  — 10  pamphlets,  1  news- 
paper, and  7  circulars. 

Hon.  Stei'iien  Salisbury,  Worcester.  —  Files  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  Freedman's  Advocate,  Chrisliaa  Register,  and 
Gullaudct  Guide. 

Stephen  Salisbukt,  Jun.,  Worcester.  —  80  magazines  and  46 
Illustrated  London  News. 

Georqe  Livermore,  Esq.  — 25  pamphlets. 

Miss  Mart  C.  Gat,  Suffield,  Conn,  —  Connecticut  Courant  for 
1864,  and  fac-similo  of  ditto  for  Oct.  29,  1764. 

Ofmce  of  Wobcestek  .SfY.  —  A  Collection  of  Sandwich-Island 
newspapers. 

ProfcBsor  James  D.  Bdtleii,  Madison,  Wis.  — Pliotographs  of  an 
Ancient  Medal  found  iu  Buffalo  County,  Wis.,  with  an  His- 
torical and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  same. 

John  Appleton,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  Ilis  Journal  de  Caatorland. 

The  Boston  Atuen^ciju. — Catalogue  of  Additions  to,  during  1863. 

JuiiN  A.  McAllister,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  2  Photographs 
of  Historical  Buildings  in  Pliiladelphia. 

Mr.  E.  TocKEK,  Worcester.  —  1  pamphlet. 

Henry  B.  Dawson,  Esq.,  Morrisiana,  N.Y.  —  His  Current  Fic- 
tions Tested  by  Uncurrent  Facts. 

The  CuARLESTOWN  Public  Library.  —  Report  of  the  Trustees. 

Hon.  Besj.  F.  Thomas,  Boston.  —  His  Argument  for  Defence  iu 
the  Case  of  United  Stales  vs.  Franklin  W.  Smith. 
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C.  T.  Savage,  Esq.,  Harvard. — Office  Momorandiira-book  of 

Samuel  V.  Savage,  1758,  1753. 
The    State    of   MASSACOUSErra.  —  Slate    Documouts  uf   18C3. 

Acl3  aiid  Besolyes,  ISM. 
Rev.  Ai-ONZO  Hill,  D.D.,  WorecBter.  — MSS.  of  Hcv.  Stephen 

Bemis,  of  Harvard ;    and  1  pamphlet. 
Harvard  Uhiteksitt. — Aonual  Keports  of  the  PrcatUeat  aud 

Treasurer, 
The  Boston  Pdbuc  Librakt. — Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  tliu 

Trustees. 
Edward  Jakvis,  M.D.,  Dorcheslcr.  —  11  pamphlets;  acwspnpcrs 

and  mificellauies. 
Bev.    Caleb    D.    Braslee,    Kojbury.  — 10    pamphlets;    news- 
papers, &c. 
Hon.  Isaac  Davis.  Worcester. —  100  boolie  and  1,000  pamphluU. 
John  Melush,  Esq.,  Anbnni.  —  The  Masonic  Mirror,  vol,  t. 
The  Skcketakt  of  the  Navt,  U.S.  —  7  Colored  I'rinU  of  the 

Monilors,  &c. 
Georgk   Chandler,  M.D.,  WoTceater,  —  Rebel  ncWRpapers;    3 

engraved  views  of  Millbuiy,  Mass. ;  and  3  paniphlete. 
The  MASSACHi73ETTa  HoRncuLTCRAi.  Soctktt,  by  Kbem  Wbiaht, 

Esq.,  Correspooding  Secretary. — Tranuctioiu  of  IH64, 
Academy   op   Natl-ral    Sciexces,   Philadelphia.  —  Proc«eding)i 

tar  November  and  December,  1864. 
MiflB  Sophia  F.  Brows,  Di;;hton.  —  Fac-eimile  of  a  Drawing  of 

DightOD  Bock,  made  bj  Joseph  Gooding  in  HW. 
The  State  of  Bhodi:  IfLAiro.  —  )  Ilh  Registration  Report,  1863. 
Jaxxm  H.   Salubcrt,  M-D.,  CleveUsd,  Ohio,  —  SDrgcoo-Gco- 

«ral'a  Report  of  Ohio,  l«t«4. 
Wm.  O.  Sweit,  Eaq^  Wort»8ter.— The  Bo»lon  Kcpertorj,  for 

1605-6. 
PuBT  E.  Cbaae,  Esq.,  PhiladeliJu*,  Fa,  — A  MS,  Paper  on  the 

XJaitarj  Origin  of  l^Bgngt. 
Hexrt  PBEifs,  Emq^  Womaier.  — 12  aaeieat  Ki^ravlop. 
Hon.  EMomr  Wammmmmm,  Caadmiigt. — 2  fMOfUftt 
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Hon.  F.  "W.  Lincoln,  Jun.,  Boston.  — 10  volumes  of  Boston 
City  Documents. 

Professor  Edward  Tuckerman,  Amherst.  —  Gazette  of  United 
States,  1791-92 ;  Federal  Orrery,  1794-96 ;  the  Argus,  Bos- 
ton, 1791-93. 

R.  W.  HooPEB,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Memoir  of  Hon.  William 
Sturgis. 

Mrs.  M.  Amelia  Stone,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  —  Her  Memoir  of 
Brigadier-General  George  B.  Boomer. 

Joseph  Sargent,  M.D.,  Worcester. — Le  Constitutionnel  (news- 
paper), 1848. 

The  Mercantile  Librart  Company  of  Philadelphia.  —  Forty- 
second  Annual  Report. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. — Report  for  1864. 

Wm.  F.  Poole,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  2   Reports  of  Massachusetts  \ 

Rifle  Club. 

Major  S.  V.  Shipman,  Madison,  Wis.  —  3  pamphlets  on  Military 
Subjects. 

Clement  Hugh  Hill,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  43  pamphlets. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Lowth's  Lectures  on  the 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  2  volumes,  1787.  A  collec- 
tion of  Bank  Circulars,  &c. 

American  Philosophical  Society.  —  Proceedings,  vol.  ix..  No. 
72 ;    and  List  of  Members. 

Hon.  William  Willis,  Portland,  Me.  —  His  History  of  Port- 
land ;  and  the  new  edition  of  Collections  of  the  Maine  His- 
torical Society,  vol.  i. 

Commodore  George  S.  Blake,  U.S.N.,  Newport,  R.I.  —  MS. 
Essay  on  the  Dighton  Rock,  by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Hale. 

D.  P.  Corey,  Esq.,  Maiden.  —  25  pamphlets. 

Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  1  rebel  paper. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston.  —  3  pamphlets  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Notices,  &c. 

Trustees  of  the  Free  Public  Library  op  New  Bedford. — 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report;  and  Old  Dartmouth  Centennial 
Celebration  of  1864. 
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Epes  Sargent,  Esq.,  Roxbury.  —  I{«priDts  of  Maps  construcled 
bj  Martin  Beliaiin  and  Joha  Schiiner  io  1493  and  1520. 

Professor  Laurent  Etiensb  BoRRrao,  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  — 
His  Notices  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Carl  Christian  Rafn. 

Wm.  a.  TViiiTEnEAD,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.Y.  — Hon.  R.  S. 
Field's  Eulogy  oa  Judge  Uorablowor. 

Samuel  L.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Report  as  Libra- 
rian of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  for  1864. 

George  Wales,  Esq.,  Boston.  — Catalogue  of  the  Astor  Library. 
4  volumes. 

Hon.  Ebenezer  Torret,  Fitcliburg.  —  American  Magazine  and 
Monthly  Chronicle,  Philadelphia,  1758  ;  a  rare  volume.  Don- 
can's  Cicero  ;  and  3  pamphlets. 

Ebenezek  Ali>en,  M.D.,  Randolph.  —  The  Works  of  President 
Jesse  Appleton,  D.D.     2  volumes  in  one. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  Detens,  Worcester.  —  A  package  of 
Rebel  Bonds  and  Currency,  from  Richmond. 

General  Robert  Patterson,  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.  —  His  Narrative 
of  Campaign  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  in  18G1. 

Wm.  R.  Deane,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  Memoir  of  Elkauah  Wat- 


E.  French,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.Y,  —  2  pamphlets. 

Don  Jose  F.  Ramirez,  Mexico.  —  Geografia  de  las  Lenguaa  y 
Carta  Etnografica  de  Mexico. 

The  Rhode-Island  Societt  fob  the  Encodbagehent  op  Do- 
mestic Inddstrt.  —  Transactions  of  1864. 

John  Boyden,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  Political  Caricature. 

l-'itAKKLis  B.  Horou,  M.D.,  Albiiny,  N.Y.  —  Inelruclions  for 
taking  the  Census  of  New  York. 

Tlie  I'roprietors  of  the  Worcester  Weekly  Spy,  Boston  Semi- 
weekly  Advertiser,  and  Fitchhurg  Sentinel  (their  papers  as 
issued). 

The  American  Unttakian  Association.  —  Their  Monthly  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Unite ivStates  Sanitaht  Commission.  —  Tlieir  Bulletins, 
&c. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  OCT.  21.  IBCfi.  AT  THK  HALL  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
IN  W0BCK8TER. 


Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  the  record  of  the 
last  meeting. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  E.  Hale. 

The  Libraiian  and  the  Treasurer  read  their  several 
Reports. 

In  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  interesting  Re- 
port prepared  by  Mr.  Hale,  Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  of 
Cambridge,  spoke  of  the  exceedingly  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted 
of  the  voyages  of  the  Cabota,  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  the  Society's  taking  measures  to  have 
a  memoir  on  that  subject  prepared,  embracing  what- 
ever would  throw  light  on  the  history  and  achieve- 
ments of  those  eminent  navigators.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Hale,  who  urged  tlie  importance  of  such  an 


inquiry  in  riew  of  all  the  advantages  and  facilities 
now  existing. 

Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  D.D.,  of  Worcester,  rose,  and 
spoke  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President, —  As  we  meet  to-day,  surroimded 
by  these  venerable  folios,  we  are  painfully  reminded 
that  one  chair  is  vacant  which  has  never  failed  to  be 
occupied  on  these  occasions.  That  bland  face  which 
lent  grace  and  a  charm  to  our  antique  studies  will 
no  more  appear  among  us.  That  heart  which  beat 
so  warmly  in  behalf  of  all  that  interests  us  here,  has 
ceased  its  motion,  George  Livermore,  our  endeared 
associate,  a  respected  officer  and  devoted  friend  of 
this  Society,  has  passed  away  since  we  met.  At  your 
request  I  rise  to  say  a  brief  word,  and  to  offer  a 
resolution. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Livermore  does  not  en- 
title me  to  go  into  extended  eulogy,  nor  dwell  upon 
the  traits  which  have  won  for  him  so  large  a  share 
of  public  consideration.  But  this  I  am  sure  of.  No 
one  who  had  conversed  with  him  a  half  hour  could 
escape  the  impression  that  he  was  born  an  antiquary, 
gifted  with  an  especial  genius  for  historic  investiga- 
tion, and  drawn  by  an  instinctive  love  towards  that 
research  which  lies  in  ancient  drawers  and  half-for- 
gotten records.  Although  bred  a  merchant,  and  en- 
gaged all  his  life  in  mercantile  occupations,  be  was 
led  by  an  irresistible  attraction  towards  those  gentler 
pursuits,  and  adds  another  to  the  brief  list  of  mer- 
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cbant  scholars  who,  like  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  while 
engaged  in  commercial  transactions,  whicli  extended 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  indulged  in 
scholarly  habits,  and  made  coutiibutions  to  the  litera- 
ture and  science  of  the  age. 

No  one  could  enter  Mr.  Liverraore's  unique  library, 
and  cast  a  glance  aroimd  him,  \vithout  at  once  com- 
prehending the  peculiarity  of  his  prevailing  tastes. 
Rare  works  that  have  once  been  famous ;  rare  editions 
of  works  that  the  world  will  not  lot  die,  especially  of 
the  Bible ;  pieces  of  old  yellow  parchment,  written 
over  before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented ;  slireds 
of  palimpsests  that  illustrated  the  history  of  bibliogra- 
phy, —  these  were  especially  attractive  to  him.  They 
were  the  rich  fountains  from  which  he  drew  that  accu- 
rate knowledge  which  made  him  an  authority  with 
the  professed  antiquary,  and  that  varied  anecdote 
which  lent  such  a  charm  to  his  conversation  for  all. 
Gentlemen  will  remember  with  what  fulness  and 
clearness  he  spoke,  at  our  last  meeting  in  this  hall, 
of  the  discovery  which  he  had  made  of  a  various 
reading  in  Thomas's  edition  of  the  pulpit  Bible ;  an 
edition  remarkable  for  its  general  accuracy,  and 
whose  especial  error  had  escaped  the  x;ritical  acumen 
of  scholars  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

But  Jlr.  Livermore's  antiquarian  studies  were  not 
merely  for  his  selfish  gratification.  Possessed  of  acute 
religious  sensibilities  and  a  profound  sense  of  reli- 
gious obligation,  his  vagrant  labors  in  fields  of  for- 


gotten  lore  were  eminently  practical,  and  consecrated 
to  the  public  good;  to  the  young,  in  whose  social 
and  religious  welfare  he  was  deeply  interested ;  the 
city  of  his  •  residence,  to  whose  prosperity  he  was 
devoted  with  undying  affection ;  and  the  country 
whose  perils,  hardships,  and  terrible  sacrifices,  he  took 
upon  him  as  his  own.  How  intense  was  his  sympathy 
with  all  the  varied  fortunes  of  our  late  civil  war! 
Sad  in  his  country's  sadness,  and  exultant  in  her 
successes,  perhaps  nothing  is  more  characteristic,  and 
will  better  illustrate  his  burning  zeal,  than  the  publi- 
cation of  two  separate  works  which  appeared,  the 
one  near  the  commencement,  and  the  other  towards 
the  close  of  our  civil  strife,  both  eminently  service- 
able to  the  country  in  the  great  days  through  which 
she  has  passed. 

I  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  that  little  religious 
manual,  called  "The  Soldier's  Bible,"  published  in 
London  in  1643,  which  had  imdoubtedly  been  used 
by  the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell  in  camps  and  sieges, 
in  their  vindication  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  two 
centuries  ago.  Mr.  Livermore  had  possessed  a  copy 
of  this  rare  little  work  for  a  number  of  years ;  and, 
as  but  one  other  was  known  to  exist,  he  had  for 
some  time  contemplated  a  reprint  of  a  few  copies  for 
private  distribution  among  his  friends.  Accordingly, 
in  1861,  he  had  one  hundred  copies  handsomely 
reprinted,  which  were  disposed  of  in  that  manner. 
Some,  whose   attention  was   therebv  called   to   this 
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little  tract  of  sixteen  pages,  deemed  it  a  fit  manual 
for  distiibution  among  our  owu  soldiers  ;  and  a  large 
number  was  issued  by  the  branches  of  the  American 
Tract  Society.  It  was  scattered  by  thousands  among 
our  young  heroes,  and  like  Cromwell's  own  voice  to 
the  Republicans  of  his  times,  it  became  a  trampet-call 
in  the  day  of  the  fight.  The  other  publication  to 
which  I  referred  is  his  paper,  as  he  modestly  entitled 
it,  "  A  Paper  of  Historical  Research,"  —  a  thorough 
treatise,  an  exhanetive  discussion,  —  in  which  he 
states  the  opinions  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic 
on  the  negroes  as  slaves,  as  citizens,  and  as  soldiers : 
a  most  timely  production,  and  helpful,  beyond  any 
that  have  appeared,  in  settling  some  of  the  gravest 
questions  of  the  day. 

Without  further  remark,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  resolutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  we,  tlie  meDtbers  of  the  Amcricaa  Aatiquarian 
Society,  place  upon  our  record  the  expression  of  our  mingled 
gratitude  anil  sorrow  in  the  removal  by  iiektb  of  our  honored  and 
endenred  officer  and  associate,  George  Livcrmore,  Esf].,  the  mer- 
cliaat  scholar,  who,  Lorn  with  especial  tastes  for  aniiquarian 
studies,  found  leisure  for  their  aHsiduous  cultivation  amid  pursuits 
uncongenial  and  alien  ;  and  who,  amid  a  press  of  occupation,  never 
failed  to  express  his  sympathy  with  ua  by  his  habitual  nttendaace 
on  our  meetings,  his  earnest  pnrlicipation  in  our  discussions,  anil 
the  rare  and  valuable  works  which  he  lias  published,  —  Tindicating 
alike  the  importance  of  antiquarian  research,  and  the  strength  of 
his  atlaehmenl  to  our  common  country. 

Sesoh'ed,  That  we  ^cftll  with  peculiar  sensibility  his  personal 

graces  and  attractions;    bis  frank,  generous  nature;    his  sweet, 

genial  disposition ;  the  tenderness  of  his  aflections,  the  strength  of 

s  Irieudship^,  and  the  beauty  of  his  life;  in  a  word,  his  devotion 


to  the  interests  of  the  public,  while  he  neglected  no  private  claim ; 
and  his  cultivation  of  refined  literary  tastes,  wlule  he  was  con- 
ecientioua  almost  to  a  fault  in  the  discharge  of  the  humblest 
duties. 

Besolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
family  of  our  deceased  associate,  with  the  assurance  of  the  hearty 
sympalhy  of  the  members  of  this  Society ;  and  the  hogic  ihat  in  the 
memory  of  the  spotless  life  which  he  left  behind,  and  in  the  hopes 
of  the  Christian  religion  which  lie  cherished  so  dciarly,  they  may 
find  abundant  consolation. 


Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  rose 
to  second  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Kev.  Dr.  Hill, 
and  spoke  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President,  —  To-day,  we  from  the  easterly 
part  of  tlie  State  have  come  on  our  annual  pilgrimage 
to  Antiquarian  Hall  with  saddened  hearts.  Our  ac- 
customed pleasure  has,  on  this  occasion,  been  inter- 
rupted in  its  usual  course,  and  turned  to  grief  and 
mourning.  One  of  our  number,  a  constant  attendant 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  whose 
presence  has  always  been  agreeable  and  desirable, 
whose  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  for 
which  our  Institution  was  established,  and  whose 
general  interest  in  every  thing  that  essayed  to  pro- 
mote good  and  sound  learning,  are  well  known  and 
proverbial  among  ns,  has  been  taken  away,  and  a 
lai-ge  void  has  been  created  in  our  small  cu-cle  of 
antiquarian  brothers.  Mr.  Livermore  always  looked 
forward  to  the  advent  of  this  day  with  particular 
delight ;  for  it  brought  to  him,  not  only  a  relaxation 
from  the  engrossing  cares  of  business,  but  a  social 


rc-union  with  hia  best  friends,  which  his  genial  nature 
much  coveted,  and  ever  inclined  him  to  seek  and 
further. 

Our  late  friend  and  associate,  whose  absence  from 
these  halls  we  so  much  deplore  to-day,  was  truly 
an  antiquarian  at  heart,  —  perhaps  I  should  say  a 
literary  antiquary;  for,  to  books  of  the  olden  time, 
in  their  quaint  Puritan  form  and  style  of  language, 
he  took  a  peculiar  fancy.  With  these,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  he  was  happy  and  contented ; 
and  in  his  pleasantly  situated  and  tastefully  arranged 
library-room,  he  forgot  all  the  burdens  of  human  life, 
and  all  the  strifes  that  were  raging  without:  for, 
when  he  entered  his  literary  retreat,  he  allowed 
nought  to  accomijany  him  of  an  uncongenial  disposi- 
tion, and  all  there  was  peace. 

Our  late  associate  and  friend  was  fortunate,  both 
as  regards  the  time  and  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Boi-n  at  a  time  when  Cambridge,  his  native  town, 
was  rich  in  literary  associations,  and  reared  from  his 
earliest  youth  in  close  approximation  with  bis  old 
friend  Thomas  Dowse,  one  of  those  rare  beings, 
whoso  tastes  and  friendship  became  so  iutertwined 
with  his,  he  was  amid  the  sti'ongest  incentives  to  the 
peculiar  walks  in  life  which  he  seems  intuitively  to 
have  chosen.  In  early  life,  bis  great  admiration  of 
one  of  the  distinguished  writers  of  Europe  —  the  mer- 
chant-scholar Roscoe  —  increased  the  desires  which 
Eil^^v  ^ad  planted  in  his  bosom  ;  and,  from  the  poor 
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Stp-boy  in  Cambridgeport,  he  became  a  successful 
merchant,  with  means  to  gratify  the  most  ardent  of 
hia  wishes,  and  those  wishes  directed  in  a  most  ra- 
tional and  desirable  course.  To  him  his  "  library 
was  dukedom  large  enough,"  and  a  large  dukedom  it 
was :  filled  with  the  rarest  of  the  works  by  the  oldest 
bibhcal  authors  and  printers,  it  was  much  enriched 
with  the  choicest  collection  of  works  on  his  favorite 
subject  of  study,  —  biblical  Uterature. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  such  a  Chi'istian 
gentleman  as  was  our  friend.  His  long  comiection 
with  his  Sunday  school,  his  relation  to  his  church, 
and  his  peculiarly  religious  life  and  conversation, 
made  him  distinguished  among  his  associates  in  this 
respect.  One  of  his  earliest  historical  investigations 
was  respecting  the  first  English  martjT  ;  and  a  volume 
of  privately  printed  essays  attests  to  bis  success  in 
this  department  of  scholai'ship.  His  article  on  libra- 
ries published  in  the  "  North-American  Keview,"  and 
afterwards  reprinted  for  private  circulation,  sliows  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  one  of  his  favorite  subjects 
of  inquuy  ;  and  his  later  and  larger  work  exhibits 
a  diversity  of  scholarship  that  many  a  writer  would 
be  proud  of.  But  he  has  gone  from  among  us,  and 
ia  now  quietly  resting  from  his  labors,  in  his  lot  at 
Mount  Auburn,  beside  his  aged  parents  and  other 
much  beloved  relatives.  May  we  profit  by  the  good 
example  he  has  set  us ;  and,  when  our  time  shall 
come,  may  we  have  as  good  an  account  to  render  of 
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oarselves,  as  wc  know  he  for  himself  has  placed 
upon  permanent  record! 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted ; 
and  it  was  voted  that  the  foregoing  notices  of  Mr. 
Livermore  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting. 

Voted,  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Hon.  Richard  Fhothinguam  and  Hon.  George  F. 
HoAK  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  receive  and 
count  the  votes.  They  reported  that  all  were  for 
Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  was  thereupon  declared 
to  be  elected  President  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Voted,  That  a  Committee  of  Nomination  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  report  a  list  of  the  remaining 
officers  for  the  year. 

The  President  appointed  Hon.  Benjamin  P.  Thomas, 
Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  and  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale, 
for  that  purpose. 

While  this  .Committee  were  making  up  their  re- 
port, it  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Isaac  Davis, 
that  Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  be  requested  to  prepare 
a  paper  on  the  Cabots,  and  their  voyages,  for  the  use 
of  this  Society. 

Mr.  Deane  did  not  decline  the  service  contem- 
plated by  this  vote,  but  said  that,  when  he  spoke,  he 
had  in  bis  miud  another  member,  from  whom  he  hoped 
such  a  paper  might  proceed. 
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The  Committee  of  Nomination  reported  that  Hon. 
Edward  Mellen  declined  a  re-election  to  the  office  of 
Recording  Secretary,  and  proposed  the  following 
named  gentlemen  for  the  offices  remaining  to  be 
filled.  A  ballot  being  taken,  they  were  unanimously 
chosen. 

Vice-PrtsidentM, 

Bev.  WILLIAM  JENKS,  D.D Boston. 

Hon.  LEVI  LINCOLN,  LL.D Wobcesteb. 

CouncU. 

Hon.  ISAAC  DAVIS,  LL.D Wobckstkb. 

NATHANIEL  B.  SHURTLEFF,  M.D Bosroic. 

CHARLES  FOLSOM,  Esq Cambkidob. 

Hod.  IRA  M.  BARTON Wobcbstbb. 

Hon.  PLINY  MERRICK .  Boston. 

Hon.  JOHN  P.  BIGELOW Boston. 

SAMUEL  F.   HAVEN,  Esq.  . ' Wobcestbb. 

Rey.  EDWARD  E.  HALE     . Boston; 

JOSEPH  SARGENT,  M.D Wobcbstbb. 

CHARLES  DEANE,  Esq Caxbbidob. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence, 
JABED  SPARKS,  LL.D Caxbbidob. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Correspondence. 
Hon.  BENJAMm  F.  THOMAS,  LL.D Boston. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Bev.  ALONZO  HILL,  D.D Wobcbstbb. 

Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Esq Wobcbstbb. 

OommitUe  of  Publication. 

SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN,  Esq Wobcbstbb. 

Rev.  EDWARD  E.  HALE Boston. 

CHARLES  DEANE,  Esq Cambbidob. 

AudUors. 

Hon.  ISAAC  DAVIS Wobobbtb£ 

Hon.  EBENEZER  TORREY 
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On  motion  of  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  it  was  — 

Voted,  That  the  President  and  two  others,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Chair,  constitute  a  Committee  to 
urge  upon  the  next  Legislature  the  importance  of 
reprinting  the  Provincial  and  Colonial  Laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  Chair  appointed  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  and 
Hon,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  the  additional  members  of 
this  Committee. 

Voted,  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  members. 

The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  were  laid 
before  the  meeting,  they  being  recommended  for 
election  by  the  Council:  Franklin  Peele,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Ro- 
chester, N.Y. ;  Hon.  Reuben  H.  Walworth,  of  Sara- 
toga, N.Y. ;  Ebenezer  Alden,  M.D.,  of  Randolph  ; 
Rev.  Elias  Nason,  of  Exeter,  N.H.  ;  Samuel  A. 
Green,  M.D.,  of  Boston;  Francis  Parkman,  Esq.,  of 
Boston ;  Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  Hon.  Elijah  B. 
*  Stoddard,  and  Rufus  Woodward,  M.I).,  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Having  been  voted  for  by  ballot,  these  were  all 
unanimously  elected. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  : — 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  Hon.  Edward  Mellen,  for  his  faithful  services  as 
Recording  Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
have  the  honor  to  submit  their  fifty-third  Annual 
Report 

The  various  funds  of  the  Society  amount  in  all  to 
}J49,242.54.  The  Treasurer's  Report,  which  we  pre- 
sent with  this  Report  in  full,  explains  the  details  of 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  investments,  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  library  has  been  increased  by  two  hundred 
and  eleven  volumes,  and  eight  hundred  and  forty-three 
pamphlets.  We  refer  to  the  Librarian's  Report, 
which  we  present  in  full,  as  a  part  of  this  Report,  for 
the  details  as  to  this  increase,  and  for  valuable  sug- 
gestions made  by  him  regarding  it.  In  that  Report 
the  Society  will  find  an  account  of  the  most  remark- 
able studies  recently  made  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Aboriginal  History  of  the  continent.  For  these  we 
are  indebted  to  Don  Francisco  Pimentel  and  Don 
Manuel  Orosco  Y  Berra  in  Mexico. 

In  the  six  months  since  our  last  meeting,  the  only 
publication  of  the  Society  has  been  the  Report  of  the 


Serai-annual  Meeting  held  at  Boston  in  April.  The 
regular  duty  of  the  Society,  for  which  it  was  especially 
established,  of  preserving,  in  proper  form  for  refer- 
ence, the  materials  of  history,  not  of  one  locality  only, 
but  of  the  whole  continent,  has  been  steadily  dis- 
charged, in  the  careful  administration  of  the  librarj-. 
With  the  regular  and  gratifying  increase  of  the  value 
of  this  collection,  we  notice  a  regular  increase  of  stu- 
dents, who  consult  it  for  the  material  which  the  past 
and  present  generation  have  so  successfully  brought 
together  here. 

The  duty  of  the  Council,  on  this  occasion,  is  not 
performed  by  the  recapitulation  merely  of  the  work  of 
the  Society  as  an  organization.  The  pubHcation  of  a 
Semi-annual  Keport  seems  to  contemplate  a  brief  ex- 
hibit of  the  position  of  historical  inquiry  regarding 
this  continent ;  and  our  custom  has  been  to  request 
one  member  of  the  Council,  in  turn  with  another,  to 
offer  the  suggestions  which  occur,  in  his  own  special 
point  of  view,  regarding  the  lines  of  historical  inquiry 
in  the  future. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
province  of  tliis  Society  is  rather  in  the  fields  of  gene- 
ral research,  which  do  not  specifically  fall  under  tbe 
work  of  tbe  various  local  historical  societies.  In  this 
point  of  view,  our  pubhcations  have  referred  to  re- 
gions as  far  distant  as  Greenland  from  California; 
and,  in  the  history  of  language,  of  society,  and  of  civ- 
ilization, we  have  attempted  to  illustrate,  not  simply 
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the  details  of  local  history,  but  the  relations  which 
such  details  bear  to  the  general  study  of  the  place  of 
this  continent  in  the  unfolding  of  modern  history.  So 
far  as  this  study  requires  of  us  an  exhibition  of  the 
progress  of  archiEological  study  regarding  the  people 
of  this  continent  who  were  found  here  by  its  Euro- 
pean discoverers,  we  refer,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
Report  of  our  Librarian. 

Since  the  literai-y  activity  of  this  country  began  to 
expand  a  Htde  from  the  absorbed  attention  which  for 
some  time  we  all  gave  to  the  civil  war,  it  has  displayed 
itself  in  a  curiously  extensive  system  of  costly  reprints 
of  the  earliest  and  rarest  printed  documents  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Several  different  publishers  are  engaged 
in  the  reproduction  of  tracts,  unique  or  almost  bo, 
many  of  which  will  be  found  among  the  recent  acces- 
sions to  oui'  library. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  a  republication  has  been  under- 
taken in  Paris  of  some  of  the  most  rare  and  interest- 
ing early  accounts  of  French  travels  in  this  country. 
The  last  summer  has  seen  the  publication,  by  Tross, 
of  Theodat's  *'  Histoire  du  Canada,  et  Voyages  que  les 
Freres  Mineurs  Recollects  y  ont  faicts  pour  la  Con- 
version des  Infideles,"  a  reprint  of  the  very  rare  edi- 
tion of  1636. 

The  same  publisher  announces  a  reprint  of  Theo- 
dat's "  Grand  Voyage  du  pays  des  Hurons,"  of  which 
the  original  vpry  rare  edition  was  printed  in  1632. 

A   work  of  yet  earlier    date  is  the    "  Bref  Recit 
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Saccincte  Narration  de  la  Navigation,  faite  > 
MDXXXV.  par  le  Capitaine  Jacques  Cartier,  aus 
iles  du  Canada,  Hochelaga,  Saguenay,  et  autres,"  from 
the  edition  of  1545  ;  which  is  followed  by  the  "Dis- 
coiirs  dti  Voyage  fait  par  le  Capitaine  Jacques  Cartier, 
aux  Torres  Neufues  de  Canadas,  Norerabergue,  Ho- 
chelage,  Labrador,  et  pays  adjacens,  dite  Nonvelle 
France,  avec  particuliercs  mcEurs,  langage,  et  ceremo- 
nies des  habitans  d'icclle,"  of  the  edition  of  1598. 

In  the  last  of  these  are  added  some  documents 
hitherto  unpublished,  regarding  Cartier's  important 
voyages. 

These  various  publications  are,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  last,  only  the  reprint  of  docu- 
ments known  to  the  historian,  however  rare.  Ferret's 
work,  which  has  never  before  been  published,  may  be 
added  to  these  :  "  Memoire  sur  les  Moeurs,  Coustumcs, 
et  Religion  des  Sauvages  de  I'Amerique  Septentrio- 
nale,  par  N.  Perrot.     Leipzig  et  Paris,  18fi4." 

Since  our  last  meeting,  the  early  history  of  North 
Americaj  in  the  century  which  offers  most  to  curiosity 
and  to  study,  has  been  illustrated,  and  called  to  general 
attention,  in  the  very  careful  and  interesting  book  of 
Mr.  Francis  Parkman.*  The  century  and  a  quarter 
which  followed  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  of 
Cabot  make  the  period  of  our  history,  which  now 
offers  the  field  least  trodden,  to  the  curious  student. 
We  may  call  it  the  mythical  period,  or  the  period  of 
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dawn  before  the  full  day.  It  seems  almost  certain, 
that  it  is  here  that  the  poet  or  the  writer  of  romance 
will  find  hia  most  available  material, — just  outside  of 
that  clear  noontide  of  sunlight  which  seems  almost 
fatal  to  pictnfesqueness  of  narration. 

In  Mr.  Parkmau's  volume,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
studies  on  the  relations  of  France  and  England  in 
America,  he  addresses  himself,  in  detail,  much  more 
full  than  any  of  our  historians  has  attempted,  to  the 
history  of  North  America  in  tliis  almost  mysterious 
century.  He  has  digested  mth  great  care  every  nar- 
rative of  the  French  settlements  in  South  Carolina,  in 
Florida,  in  Acadie,  and  in  Canada.  In  twenty  years 
of  preparation,  he  has  studied  the  scenery  of  the 
places  where  his  dramas  ai-e  wrought  out  By  his 
own  residence  among  a  tribe  of  the  Sioux,  he  has 
acquainted  himself  with  the  customs,  not  materially 
changed,  of  the  Aborigines.  This  volume  is  therefore 
the  most  remarkable  contribution  of  the  past  year  to 
the  general  knowledge  of  oui-  own  early  history. 

The  series  of  early  tracts  of  which  we  have^poken, 
and  the  elaborate  history  of  Mr.  Parkman,  so  care- 
fully wrought  out  from  the  memoirs  of  the  French 
discoverei-s  and  settlers,  recall  our  attention  to  those 
questions  which  are  always  so  interesting  to  students 
in  this  country,  as  to  the  part  played  by  Englishmen 
in  that  fii'st  centiuy  of  American  history  which  is  the 
mysterious  prelude  to  our  written  history.  Those 
questions  involve  an  inquiry,  on  the  other  hand,  as 


to  the  influence  exercised  by  American  discovery  upon 
English  society  and  English  literature  in  the  same 
period,  so  critical  in  the  history  of  the  English  nation. 
To  the  first  of  these  series  of  questions,,  relating  to 
English  adventure  here,  many  of  our  best  scholars 
have  devoted  themselves ;  and  our  own  transactions 
show  some  of  the  hest  results  of  their  study.  It  may 
not  be  improper,  in  our  review  of  the  position  of  an- 
tiquarian study  at  this  time,  to  call  attention  briefly  to 
the  other  series  of  inquiries,  which  relate  to  the  influ- 
ence wrought  in  English  society  and  literature  by  the 
discovery  and  first  colonization  of  this  continent. 

The  first  allusion  to  America,  by  any  English  AvriCer, 
eeems  to  be  the  celebrated  entry  in  the  privy-purse  ac- 
counts of  the  English  Solomon,  Henry  VII.,  lOth  Au- 
gust, 1497:  "Tohjin  that  found  the  new  isle,  10?." 
This  sum  was  probably  the  only  recompense  made 
to  Cabot,  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage.  In  the 
very  difficult  questions  as  to  the  date  and  number  of 
the  Cabot  voyages,  this  entry,  till  jnst  now  the  only 
contemporary  memorandum  known,  has  been  subject 
to  diligent  inquiry.  It  has  been  sometimes  set  aside, 
as  not  alluding  to  Cabot  or  Neivfoundland,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  Cabota  could  not  have  returned 
before  November,  1497.  But  we  have  now  a  series 
of  additional  authorities,  as  the  care  of  the  Enghsh 
Government,  and  the  assiduous  labor  of  the  Enghsh 
scholars,  bring  out  the  contemporary  notices  of  Eng- 
lish history  from  the  ti'easurea  of  the  Enghsh  State- 
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paper  Office,  and  those  of  collections  on  the  continent. 
Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  has  called  attention  to  a  part  of 
these.  M.  Jomard  has  published,  in  the  "  Monu- 
ments de  la  Geographie,"  a  fac  shmie  of  Sebastian 
Cabot's  map,  long  lost,  hut  discovered  at  last  in  Ger- 
many. And  our  own  associate,  Mr.  George  Bancroft, 
in  his  careful  articles  on  the  Cabots  in  the  "  New 
American  Cyclop  tedia,"  has  contributed  some  memor- 
anda from  his  own  MS.  collections.  The  publication 
last  year  by  Mr.  Brown,  for  the  English  Ilecord  Com- 
mission, of  the  Calendar  of  the  Sforza  papers  in  Milan, 
which  contain  two  very  valuable  original  accounts, 
gives  additional  detail  in  this  very  difficult  inquiry. 

Arranging  these  documents  in  order  of  time,  we 
have 

(1.)  "Aug.  10,  1497.  [From  the  Privy-parse  Accounts.]  To 
hyra  that  t'oueid  the  new  Isle,  IDi," 

(2.)  "Aug.  23,  1407. 

^'■Letter  of  Lorento  Patqualigo  to  Ais  Brothers  Alvise  and  Franrww. 

"The  Venetino,  our  countryinan,  who  went  with  a  ship  from 
Briato!  in  quest  of  new  islands,  is  returned,  and  says,  that  700 
leagues  hence,  he  discovered  laad  in  the  territory  of  the  Grand 
Cham.  He  coasted  for  300  leagues,  and  landed ;  saw  do  humaa 
beings,  but  he  has  brought  hither  to  the  king  certain  snares  which 
had  been  set  to  caich  game,  and  a  needle  for  making  nets  ;  he  also 
found  some  felled  trees,  wherefore  he  supposed  there  were  inhabi- 
tants, and  roturoed  to  hia  ship  ia  alarm. 

"  He  was  three  months  on  the  voyage ;  and,  on  his  return,  saw 
two  islands  lo  starboard,  but  would  not  land,  time  being  precious, 
as  he  was  short  of  provisions.  He  says  that  the  tides  are  slack, 
and  do  not  flow  as  they  do  here.  The  Kiug  of  England  is  much 
pleased  with  this  intelligence. 
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"The  Kiag  has  promised  that  in  the  spring  oar  coantiyman 
shall  Lave  ten  ships ;  and,  nt  his  request,  has  concudeil  to  him  all 
the  prisoners,  except  sueb  as  are  coDfined  for  high  treason,  to  mnu 
his  fleet.  The  King  has  also  given  him  money  wherewith  to 
amuse  himself  till  then  ;  '  and  he  is  now  at  Bristol  with  his  wife, 
-who  is  also  Venetian,  and  with  his  sons.  His  name  is  Juan  Cabot, 
and  he  is  styled  the  great  admiral.  Vast  honor  in  paid  him  ;  he 
dresses  in  silk  ;  and  these  English  run  after  hiia  like  mad  people, 
so  that  he  can  enlist  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases,  and  a  number 
of  our  own  rogues  besides. 

"  The  discoverer  of  these  places  planted  on  his  new-found  laud 
a  largo  cross,  with  one  flag  of  England,  and  one  of  St.  Mark,  by 
reason  of  his  being  a  Venetian,  so  that  our  banner  has  flouted 
very  far  afield. 

"  London,  23d  August,  1-197.'* 

This  letter  was  entered  on  the  Sanuto  Diaries  on 
11th  Sept.  1497.  It  was  cited  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  in 
1858  ;  was  ti'anslated  and  printed,  for  the  Phllobiblon 
Society,  in  September,  1864 ;  and  is  now  published 
in  tlie  Calendar  of  the  Sforza  Archives  in  Milan,  print- 
ed last  year,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown. 
Lorenzo  Pasqualigo  was  a  Venetian  merchant  residing 
in  London.  In  the  next  reign,  Pictro  Pasqualigo  was 
commissioned  by  the  Doge  of  Venice  as  his  Minister 
to  Henry  VIIL 

(3.)  From  the  Sforza  Archives ;  an  extract  made  (Vom  a  con- 
temporary despatch  of  Roimondo  de  Soucino,  envoy  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan  to  Henry's  court  in  London :  — 

"Aug.  24,  1497. 

"  Also,  some  iroulhs  ago,  His  Mojesty  sent  out  a  Venetian  who 
is  a  very  good  mariner,  and  has  good  skill  in  discovering  new 
islands;  and  he  has  returned  safe,  and  has  found  two  very  large 
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and  fertile  dbw  islaada,  haviog  likewise  discovered  The  Sevea 
Citiea,  four  hundred  Icugues  from  England  in  tbe  weslern  passage. 
This  next  spring,  His  Majesty  means  to  send  him  with  fifLeea  or 
twenty  ships." 

These  despatches  are  quite  definite  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  question  whether  Cabot  had  then  returned ; 
and  designate  him  as  tlie  individual  to  whom  the 
ten  pounds  from  the  privy  purse  were  given. 

The  next  contemporary  authority  now  known  to  us 
is  the  passage  from  the  Cotton  MSS.,  first  published 
in  our  Proceedings  of  1860.  This  curious  passage, 
which  we  owe  to  the  observing  care  of  Mr.  James 
Gairdner,  of  the  IloUs  House,  is  in  the  following 
words :  — 

(4.)  From  MS.  Coll.,   VilcUiw,  aXVI.  f.  173.     Xaanno 
13  Hen-Vn. 

"This  year  the  king  at  the  busy  request  and  supplication  of  a 
Btranger  Venetian,  which  by  a  cnrt  (chart)  made  himself  expert 
in  knowing  of  the  world  caused  the  king  to  man  a  ship  with  victual 
and  other  necessaries  for  to  seek  an  island  wherein  the  said  stran- 
lo  be  great  commodities :  with  which  ship  by  Ihe 
king's  grace  so  rigged  went  .S  or  4  mo  out  of  Briatowe,  the  said 
straDgcr  being  Couditor  of  the  said  fleet,  wherein  divers  merchants, 
as  well  of  Loudon  as  Brislowe  adventured  goods  and  slight  mer- 
chandise ;  which  departed  from  the  West  Country  in  (he  beginning 
of  summer,  but  to  this  present  came  never  knowledge  of  this 
exploit." 

This  MS.  belongs  somewhere  between  Aug.  23, 
1497,  and  Aug.  2'2,  1498.  Its  interest  and  value 
spring  from  the  fact  that  it  is  evidently  the  original  of 
the  controverted  quotation  from  Stowe's  Annals,  which 
Hakluyt,  in  1582,  considered  worthy  of  entire  coiifi- 


{.« 


deuce.     In  Ilakluyt's  first  edition,  this  passage  stands 
thus :  — 


"  A.  Note  of  Sebastian  Gabol«s  Voyage  of  Discoverie,  lakeo 
out  of  an  Old  Chronicle,  written  by  Bobert  Pnbian,  aomclirae 
Alderman  of  London,  which  is  in  tlio  custodie  of  John  Stowe, 
cilizen,  a  diligent  searcher  and  preserver  of  aatiqnities. 
In  thP  18  .1  Thiayeere  the  King  (by  meauea  of  a  Venetian,  which 

made  himselfe  very  expert  and  cunning  la  knowledge  of 
the  circuit  of  the  worlde,  and  ilandes  of  the  same  aa  by  a 
carde,  and  other  demonstrations  reasonable  hee  shewed,) 
caused  to  man  and  victuall  a  shippe  at  Bristowe  to  search 
for  an  ilande,  whiche  hee  saide  bee  knewe  well  was  riche, 
and  replenished  with  riche  comraoditiea.  Which  Sliip, 
thus  manned  and  Tictunllcd,  at  the  Einges  cost,  divers 
marchants  of  London  ventured  in  her  small  stockes,  being 
in  lier,  as  chiefe  Patronc,  the  aaide  Venetian.  And  in  ihe 
cQrapauie  of  the  saide  shippe  sayled  also  out  of  Bristowe, 
three  or  foure  small  ships,  fraught  with  sleight  and  gioaao 
merchandiifca,  as  course  cloth,  Capa,  ]aces,  poiuts,  and 
other  triflea,  and  so  depnrted  from  Bristowe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May :  of  whom  in  this  Maior'a  time  returned  no 
tidings." 


In  Hakluyt's  larger  work  of  1599  and  1600  (vol. 
iii.  p.  9),  the  same  statement  appeared,*  in  nearly  the 
same  words,  but  that  John  Cabot's  name  is  intro- 
duced as  that  of  the  Venetian,  and  the  date  is  taken 
from  the  margin  into  the  text.  But  the  modem  stu- 
dents have  been  puzzled,  because  it  is  not  in  our 
printed  copies  of  Fabian.  It  first  appears  in  Stowe, 
in  the  edition  of  1605.  Mr.  Gab:dner  restores  it  to 
the  credit  of  a  contemporary  authority,  by  producmg 
the  MS.  above,  —  written  before  the  expedition  rc- 

■  Alio  in  bii  linele  Iblio  oC  ItSS. 
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turned.  This  manuscript  is  evidently  the  origin  of 
what  has  been  cited  as  Stowe's  memorandum  in 
Fabian. 

If  this  curious  memorandum  bad  been  earlier 
known,  it  would  have  spared  Mr.  Biddle  and  other 
writers  their  doubts  about  the  two  voyages.  It  evi- 
dently alludes  to  both.  From  the  first,  the  adven- 
turer obtained  knowledge  of  "the  island,"  for  which, 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  he  Jiad  sailed,  —  and  from 
which  he  had  not  then  returned. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  original  authori- 
ties agree  that  Cabot's  first  voyage  was  in  1497.  They 
also  fix  these  facts :  that  that  voyage  was  "  of  three 
or  four  months," — in  the  Sforza  MS.  "  some  months  ;" 
that  he  had  returned  in  August,  1497 ;  that  the 
king  meant  to  send  him  with  fifteen  or  twenty  ships 
in  1498.  In  fact,  the  patent  of  Feb.  3,  1498,  au- 
thorized Cabot  to  take  six  ships.  The  Cotton  MS. 
says  he  took  one  "  to  seek  an  island  wherein  he  sur- 
mised were  great  commodities,"  with  which  went  four 
or  five  more  on  private  account.  In  this  ship,  or 
ships,  he  had  been  abseat  three  or  four  months  at 
the  date  of  the  Cotton  MS.,  which  fixes  his  de- 
parture at  least  three  months  earlier  than  Aug.  2*2, 
141)8. 

At  this  point,  another  of  the  new  authorities  sup- 
plies some  addttional  details  as  to  both  voyages.  This 
is  a  despatch  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     It  has  been  translated  by 


Mr.  Bergenroth,  who  deciphered  it  from  the  original 
cipher.  It  appears  in  his  Calendar  of  the  Spanish 
papers,  pubhshed,  like  the  Sforza  Calendar,  by  the 
Eecord  Office.  It  is  a  complete  contemporary  confir- 
mation of  the  other  acQounts  of  a  first  voyage  in  1497, 
and  a  second  in  1498. 


(5.)  July  25,  1498. 

The  Frothonotary,  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala,  to  Ferdinand  and 
IsdbeUa, 

"  I  think  your  Majesties  hnve  already  heard  that  the  King  of 
England  has  equipped  a  fluet  in  order  lo  discover  certain  islands 
and  contiDents  wliich  he  was  iuformed  some  people  from  Bristol, 
yrho  manned  a  few  ships  for  the  same  purpose  last  year,  had 
found.  I  have  seen  the  map  which  the  discoverer  has  made  ;  who 
is  another  Genoese,  like  Columbua,  and  who  has  been  in  Seville 
and  in  Lisbon,  asking  assistance  for  his  discoveries.  The  people 
of  Bristol  have,  for  the  last  seven  years,  seat  out  every  year,  two, 
three,  or  four  light  ships  {eoTavelas)  in  search  of  the  island  of 
Brazil  and  the  Seven  Ciiies,  aecordiug  to  the  fancy  of  this  Genoese. 
The  King  determined  to  send,  because,  the  year  before,  they 
brought  certain  news  that  ihcy  had  found  land.  His  Seet  con- 
Bisted  of  five  vessels,  which  curried  provisions  for  one  year.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  thera,  in  which  one  Friar  Bull  went,  has  re- 
turned to  Ireland  in  great  distress,  the  ship  being  much  damaged. 
The  Genoese  has  continued  his  voyage.  I  have  seen,  on  a  chart, 
the  direution  which  they  look,  and  the  distance  ihey  sailed ;  and  I 
think  that  what  tbey  fotind,  or  wliBt  they  are  in  search  of,  is  wliat 
your  Highnesses  already  possess.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
back  in  the  month  of  September.  I  write  this  because  the  King 
of  England  has  otlen  spnkea  to  me  on  this  subject,  and  he  thinks 
that  your  Highnesses  will  lake  great  interest  in  it,  I  think  it  is 
not  further  distant  than  four  hundred  leagues.  I  lold  him,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  land  was  already  in  possession  oF  your  Majesties ; 
but,  tboiigli  I  gave  him  my  reasons,  he  did  not  like  them.     I 

eve  that  your  Highnesses  arc  already  informed  of  this  matter  ; 
and  I  do  not  now  send  the  chart,  or  mapa  mundl,  which  that  miin 


fafta  made,  and  whicb,  According  to  1117  opiai 
malteB  it  appear  ae  if  the  land  in  questio 
islands." 


□,  IB  false,  Biaeer 
was   not  the  said 


In  deciphering  this  passage  from  the  original  ci- 
pher, Mr.  Bergenroth  has  e\'idently  been  misled  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  word  Brazil.  This  name 
was  not  known  to  geography  till  many  yeare  after- 
wards. It  leaves  the  result  of  the  second  voyage  in 
the  same  obscuritj'  as  hefore. 

All  the  students  of  the  Cabot  question  have  regret- 
ted the  loss  of  Clement  Adams's  map  of  his  discov- 
eries, the  inscription  on  which  is  quoted  by  Hakluyt 
and  Purchas.  They  had  seen  it  hung  up  in  the  privy 
gallery  at  White-Hall,  where  Mr.  Biddle  thought  it 
might  have  remained  as  late  as  William  III.'s  time. 
There  was  a  copy  at  Oxford  in  1566,  —  in  which  the 
date  of  the  discovery  was  fixed  at  1494.  Another 
copy  of  this  lost  map  has  now  been  found  in  Ger- 
many, with  the  same  erroneous  date,  1491.  It  was 
reprinted  by  our  late  associate  M.  Jomai-d,  in  his 
Monuments  de  la  GeograpMe. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  some  farther  investi- 
gations may  be  made  in  the  city  of  Bristol  itself,  with 
reference  to  these  two  voyages.  The  local  interest 
attached  to  them  there  must  have  preserved,  it  would 
seem,  some  memorial  of  transactions  so  notable  at 
the  time,  from  which  such  vast  consequences  were  to 
spring.  The  name  of  the  "  Matthew,"  of  the  ship  in 
which  the  first  discovery  was  made,  is  preserved  there, 
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-and  the  suggestion  of  a  third  voyage,  in  1499,  is 
taken  from  an  old  Bristol  Calendar. 

Considering  the  interest  taken  by  Henry  the  Seventh 
himself,  and  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  in  the  enter- 
prise, it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  from  this  time, 
for  nearly  sixty  years,  so  little  allnsion  is  made  to 
America  by  English  writers.  The  charters  for  pa- 
tents given  to  the  Cabots  and  various  other  adven- 
turers can  hardly  be  called  exceptions ;  for  they  do 
but  allude  to  expectations,  but  give  us  only  the  slight- 
est hints  of  results  of  previous  expeditions. 

The  fiist  direct^allusion  "which  we  have  observed  in 
the  recent  indexes  in  the  English  State  Papers,  to  the 
discoveries  made  by  Columbus  and  his  followers,  is 
in  a  MS.  letter,  written  in  St.  Domingo,  in  the  Span- 
ish language,  dated  Jan.  6,  1518,  written  by  Passa- 
monte,  the  treasurer-general  of  the  West  Indies,  to 
Queen  Catherine,  the  unhappy  queen  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.*  He  evidently  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  queen  before  her  marriage,  while  she  lived  in 
Spain.  He  alludes  in  this  letter  to  a  former  letter 
to  her.  He  says  he  sends  to  her  by  the  beai'cr,  an 
Englishman  named  Friar  Eicardo,  returning  to  Eng- 
land, several  curiosities  of  these  parts,  as  a  gown  used 
by  the  caciques  on  great  occasions,  a  chair  (or  saddle) 
for  cacique  women,  in  order  that  she  may  see  what 
those  caciques  use  who  are  kings,  and  do  not  yet 


•  Artlole  38T1  of  Mr.  J.  S.  BrBWcr's  adrairnblo  CbMiIokiih  of  Iba  Foreign  and 
Donealic  Papen  of  ttio  Bciga  of  Honry  VIII.    London,  1861-4. 
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acknowledge  any  superior.  He  says  he  would  hare 
sent  parrots,  but  fears  at  this  time  they  would  not 
stand  the  change  of  climate  well.  AVhen  he  gets  his 
leave  of  absence,  he  will  bring  her  some. 

This  curioos  document,  though  unimportant,  cer- 
tainly has  a  dramatic  or  picturesque  interest  for  us. 
But  it  is  worth  remark,  that  the  writer,  so  far  as 
this  letter  goes,  does  not  seem  at  all  to  apprehend  the 
grandeur  of  the  position  which  the  New  World  soon 
then  began  to  hold.  So  far  as  appears,  the  first  that 
England  saw  of  America  after  Cabot's  voyages  was 
the  cacique's  cloak  which  came  to  tfae  unhappy  Queen 
Catherine.  Any  artist  on  the  American  stage,  who 
wishes  to  connect  Queen  Catherine  with  the  history 
of  her  time,  may  dress  herself  for  her  part  in  a 
feather-cloak  of  the  West  Indies.  We  may  pei^ 
haps  ascribe  to  the  Spanish  voyagers  the  passion 
for  feathers  in  costume  which  is  spoken  of,  as 
appearing  in  the  fashions  of  the  great  in  those 
times. 

This  letter  is  still  in  manuscript.  The  first  allu- 
sion to  these  discoveries,  now  known  to  us,  in  English 
printed  literature,  after  the  printed  map  of  Cabot,  is 
in  the  curious  interlude  of  the  "Four  Elements," 
printed  first  in  London,  Oct.  25,  1520*     The  only 

•  "  Fini  impression,  daled  35  OcL,  11  Henry  VTU."  MS.  note  on  the  Gmnick 
copj.  This  date  Memt  lo  let  aiide  nil  rpecalitioD  ai  lo  an  «arlier  date,  atlempt*d 
from  the  text.  The  iDlerlada  will  be  Ibu  nd  descnbed  iu  Callisr't  "  Annala  ot  ttta 
Britiib  SlaRe,"  ii.  31B;  Ames'i  "TTpoginphical  Antiqnltisi "  [DibdinJ,  iU.  lOB; 
BelM'i  "Anecdutej."  i.  S3»-34I;  and  *ome  alloaiDQ  to  It  ii  WmWu's  "BritUh 
roetrj,"  and  in  Peroy'i  "  Rollquea." 
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copy  of  the  original  now  known  is  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  It  formerly  belonged  to  David  Gar- 
rick.  Its  title  is  "A  new  interlude  and  a  mery 
of  the  nature  of  the  iiij  elements,  declarynge  many 
proper  poynts  of  phylosophy  natiirall,  and  of  djTers 
straunge  landys,  and  of  dyvers  straunge  eflPects  and 
causes." 

It  treats,  according  to  the  introduction,  among 
other  things,  "  Of  certeyn  poynts  of  cosmography,  as 
how  and  where  the  see  covereth  the  yerth,  and  of 
dyvers  straunge  regyons  and  laudys,  and  whiche  wey 
they  lye,  and  of  the  new  found  landys,  and  the  maner 
of  the  people."     Mr.  Collier  quotes  this  passage :  — 

"  This  See  is  called  the  great  Occjan  ; 
So  great  it  is,  thikt  never  man 
Coude  tell  it  seth  the  worlde  begon, 
Till  DOW  witbiu  this  xi  yere 
Westwarile  be  founde  new  landes, 
That  we  never  harde  tell  of  before  this, 
By  wrytynge  nor  other  meanys. 
Yet  many  uowe  have  b«u  there. 
And  that  contrey  ia  so  large  of  romo, 
Much  IcDgcr  than  oil  cristendome 
"Without  fable  or  gyle  ; 
For  dyvers  marynora  have  it  iryeJ 
And  aayled  streyght  by  the  coste  syde 

Above  v  thousand  myle 

And  also  what  an  honorable  diynge 
Bothe  to  tbe  rcalme  aud  to  the  kynge, 
To  have  had  his  domyayon  exlendynge 
There  into  so  farre  a  grounde, 
Whiche  the  noble  kynge  of  lalo  memory, 
The  moBte  wyae  prynce  the  vii  Ilerry 
CausyJ  furat  for  10  bo  fuuude." 


Yet  another  passage  says :  — 

"  Bill  lliis  newc  lands  foiinde  lately 
Beu  cullyd  Americn,  by  cause  ouly 
Americus  dyil  furat  them  iynde." 

We  copy  both  these  passages  from  the  book  of  Mr. 
Collier. 

From  this  period,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  even  passing  allusions  to  America, 
either  in  the  public  documents  or  in  the  printed  liter- 
ature of  the  time. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  Neivfoundland 
fisheries  even,  which  we  know  to  have  attracted  British 
seamen,  do  not  appear  on  the  State  Papers.*  At  the 
date  of  Oct.  1,  1512,  in  an  account  of  the  provision 
of  a  part  of  the  king's  aj'my  upon  the  sea,  wafting 
(t.  e.  convoying)  the  herring  fleet,  appears  "  grct  drye 
code  Hisselende  fishe  at  38s.  Ad.  every  124  ;  "  and  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of  1510  is 
a  repeal  of  a  statute  for  fishing  in  Iceland.  But  these 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland, In  those  fisheries  it  is  said  that  fifty  ves- 
sels were  employed  in  1517  ;  but  few,  if  any,  of  these 
were  Euglish.  For  a  much  later  time,  the  English 
fishermen,  in  general,  were  engaged  in  the  Iceland, 
rather  than  the  Newfoundland,  fisheries.  In  1544, 
England  had  fifty  sail  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 


■  We  nm;  s&y,  in  pusin);,  tliHt  wo  do  not  know  the  tiutbority  on  which  it  is 
tated  that  Cabot  found  Biuqna  fitfaennen  on  (be  Grand  Banki.  The  Basque  fiih- 
rmen  ujr  that  Ihiy  were  Ibere  berora  ColumbB>.  Bat  Hub  is  not  an  tquivulenl  at 
le  other  itntement. 
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but  more  in  those  of  Iceland.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  England  was  less  and  less  bound  every 
year  by  the  customs  of  the  Homan  Church  in  the 
consumption  of  fish  as  this  century  went  on. 

In  the  year  1527,  Robert  Thome,  an  English  mer- 
chant residing  in  Seville,  addressed  to  Dr.  Ley,  an 
English  diplomatic  agent  there,  a  book  descriptive 
of  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  the  West,  with  the  view 
of  Htimulatmg  the  English  king,  Henry  the  Eighth,  to 
adventure  in  that  direction.  This  book,  or  report  as 
we  should  now  call  it,  was  not  printed  at  the  time. 
But  it  fell  into  the  careful  Hakluyt's  possession,  and 
was  printed  by  him  in  the  volume,  now  so  rare,  of 
1582.  The  Hakluyt  Society  has  reprinted  this  vol- 
ume. It  produced  some  effect  on  Henry's  mind.  The 
unfortunate  expedition  of  Hall  and  Grafton  was  sent 
out  the  same  year  by  him.  But  one  of  the  ships  was 
lost,  and  the  other  returned  without  making  any 
material  addition  to  geographical  science.  The  ex- 
pedition is  briefly  described  in  the  third  volume  of 
Purchas. 

We  must  here,  however,  observe  for  the  first  time 
the  connection  between  the  intrigues  of  European 
courts,  and  the  history  of  America,  even  while  Amer- 
ica was  a  wilderness.  This  year,  1527,  is  the  yeai- 
fixed  by  the  historians  as  the  date  of  Henry  t)ie 
Eighth's  first  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn.  It  is  the  year 
of  Cardinal  Wolscy's  magnificent  mission  to  King 
Francis  I.,  in  which  he  negotiated  four  treaties  of  close 
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alliance  between  England  and  France.  The  next  year 
was  the  year  of  the  "  sweating  sickness";  and  the  next, 
of  the  trial  of  Queen  Catherine.  After  this  date,  events 
crowded  on  each  other  in  the  religious  and  political 
history  of  England  with  such  rapidity,  and  with  in- 
terest so  terrible,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  such 
chroniclers  aa  there  were  scarcely  allude  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  half  of  the  world.  What  is  ])crhaps  more 
remarkable  is,  that  the  English  diplomatic  agents  on 
the  continent  scarcely  allude  to  the  discoveries  in 
America.  The  only  allusions  we  have  found  in  the 
calendars  of  foreign  despatches,  thus  far  published, 
for  the  sixteenth  century,  are  occasional  references  to 
wealth  from  the  Indies,  as  a  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  crowns,  "  The  Indies  '* 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  reputation  that  in  later 
times  "American  cousins"  have  had  in  French  lit- 
erature. In  England  itself,  we  may  with  safety  say, 
that,  for  thirty  years  after  Cabot's  discovery,  the  conti- 
nent of  America  attracted  less  attention,  and  aroused 
less  interest,  than  have  been  awakened  in  America  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  by  the  antarctic  contment 
discovered  by  Captain  Wilkes  in  1840. 

None  of  these  memoranda  or  despatches  were  print- 
ed at  the  time. 

It  is  not  until  1555,  more  than  sixty  years  after  Co- 
lumbus, that  the  first  American  fruits  of  English  lit- 
erature appear.  This  is  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  Mchard  Eden's  "  Decade  of  Voyages,"  in  its  first 
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edition.  It  is  an  elegant  black-letter  volume ;  a 
translation,  by  Eden,  of  Peter  Martyr's  decades,  giv- 
ing, indeed,  quite  an  adequate  view  of  the  condition 
of  discovery  at  that  time.  He  added  to  Peter  Mar- 
tyr's collection  some  original  voyages,  and  may  fairly 
be  called  the  first  English  author  who  published  a 
work  on  America.  Hakluyt  rates  Clement  Adams, 
who  engraved  the  map  of  1555,  as  the  third  in  his 
list  of  English  geographers. 

The  second  English  book  on  America,  named  in 
Mr.  Rich's  catalogue,  ia  the  translation  of  Ribaut's 
account  of  Florida,  printed  in  1563,  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Ribaut  was  just  then  engaged  in  his 
expedition  to  Port  Royal,  in  Carolina.  The  French 
original  of  this  book  is  now  lost  It  is  referred  to  in 
the  English  by  Mr.  Parkman. 

These  books,  we  are  told,  —  and  perhaps  similar 
books  in  foreign  languages,  —  made  the  youthful  read- 
ings of  Walter  Raleigh,  and,  doubtless,  of  other  young 
men  of  his  time.  As  early  as  1565,  there  is  a  mem- 
orandum that  the  ship  "Jesus"  had  been  granted  to 
the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Leicester  for  a  voyage  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  America,  In  1574,  Sir  Ilum- 
frey  Gilbert  (Raleigh's  half-brother).  Sir  Geo.  Peck- 
ham,  Mr.  Carlile,  Sir  R,  GrenvUle,  and  others,  petition 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  allow  an  enterprise  for  discovery. 

It  is  at  this  year,  accordingly,  that  Jlr.  Sainsbury 
begins  the  Calendar  of  Colonial  Papers  in  the  British 
aichivea;  suggesting  it  as  the  year  for  the  following 


brief  paper,  which,   in    the    manuscript,  bears   no 
date:  — 

"  1 .  '  Points  set  down  by  the  Commitlees  ftppoiDled  in  the  behalf 
of  the  Company,  to  confer  with  Mr.  CarleJll  upua  his  intended  dis- 
covery and  attempt  in  the  norlhera  parts  of  America.*  The  Cntn- 
mittees  are  well  persuaded  that  ihe  country  is  very  fruitful; 
inhabited  with  savage  people  of  b.  mild  and  tractable  dijipositton, 
and  of  all  other  unfrequeuted  phices  '  the  only  most  titti'st  and  most 
commodious  for  na  lo  inlermeddl*  wiihnl.'  They  propose  that  one 
hundred  men  be  conveyed  thither,  to  remitin  one  year,  who,  with 
friendly  entreaty  of  the  people,  may  enter  into  the  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  and  gather  what  commodities  may  be  hereafter 
expected  from  it.  The  charges  will  amount  to  £4,000;  the  city 
of  Bristol  having  very  readily  offered  £1,000,  the  residue  remtuns 
to  be  furnished  by  the  city  of  London.  Privileges  to  be  procured 
by  Mr.  Carlile  for  Ihe  first  adrvnlurers;  also  terms  upon  which  1 
fbtare  settlers  will  be  allowed  to  plant.  In  the  patent  to  be  granted 
by  the  Queen,  liberty  will  be  give 
go,  who  will  be  bound  to  stay  thert 
over  without  license  of  the  paleutc 
within  200  leagues  of  the  place  where  '  the  General  shall  have 
first  settled  his  being  and  residence.'  To  this  abstract  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  Sainshury  adds  this  Dole.  [The  names  of  the  Commit- 
tees are  Alderman  Hart,  Messrs.  Spencer,  Wil.  Burrough,*  Hod- 
desdon,  Towerson,  Slanye,  Stapers,  Maye,  John  Costelin,  and 
Leake.  In  Domestic  Corresp.  Eliz.,  Vol.  XCV.  No.  63,  Cal. 
p.  475,  will  be  found  a  petition  lo  the  Queen,  dated  22  March,  1574, 
to  allow  of  an  enterprise  for  discovery  of  sundry  ritche  and  un- 
knowen  lands,  '  fatally  reserved  for  England  and  for  Ihe  honor  of 
your  Majesty,'  which  is  endorsed  'Sir  Ilumfrey  Gilbert,  Sir 
Geo.  Peckhom,  Mr.  Carlile,  and  Sir  Ric.  Greenvile,  and  others, 
voiagea.'j 

Mr.  Sainsbury  is,  however,  mistaken  in  referring 
this  paper  to  the  year  1574.     The  whole  paper  is  in 


>  transport  all  contented  to 
en  years  at  least.  None  to  go 
>,  neither  to  inhabit  nor  traffic 
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print,  in  Hakluyt's  folio  of  1589,  p.  724.»  The  com- 
mittee, or  "  committies,"  were  appointed  by  the  Mus- 
covy Company,  and  made  this  report  on  a  discourse  f 
or  report,  presented  in  ApiQ,  1583,  "  of  the  intended 
voyage  to  America  by  Mr.  Carlile."  This  was,  it 
appears  from  Hakluyt,  Mr.  Christopher  Carlile;  be' 
had,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote  it,  never  been  in 
America;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  expe- 
dition was  ever  fitted  out. 

Mr.  Carlile  does  not  appear  elsewhere,  to  our 
knowledge,  except  iu  Hakluyt's  letter  of  1584,  written 
from  Paris  to  Sir  F.  Walsinghara.  This  letter  is 
printed  in  vol.  xxxviii.  of  the  Archteologia.  But  it  is 
dated,  alas!  on  the  1st  of  April,  —  an  appropriate 
date  for  a  document  which  rests  on  the  unsupported 
authority  of  Mr.  Payne  Collier. 

In  1576  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert's  "  Discourse  for  a  Discoverie  for  a  new  pas- 
sage to  Cathaia  and  the  East  Indies."  It  was  re- 
printed by  Hakluyt,  in  his  collection. 

A  second  edition  of  Eden  was  published  in  1577. 

In  1578,  George  Best  published  "  A  true  discourse 
of  the  late  voyages  of  discoverie,  for  the  finding  of  a 
passage  to  Cathaya  by  the  north-weast,  under  the 
conduct  of  Martin  Frobisher,  generaU."  These  were 
the  voyages  which  interested  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
Walsingham  so  deeply,  —  and  they  are  largely  al- 
luded to  in  Sidney's  Correspondence.     In  1578  also 

*  Alio  Id  Tol.  iii.,  ed.  of  160O.      f  CulUe'i  "  diaconna  "  wu  printed  in  IfiSS,  in  4)o. 


appeared  "  The  Pleasant  Historie  of  the  Conqucat  of  the 
Weast  India  now  called  new  Spayne,"  translated  from 
Gomara ;  a  history  not  now  tliought  specially  pleasant 
About  1583,  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Paper  Office, 
appears,  as  the  second  American  paper  there,  what, 
-  as  we  have  shown,  should  be  the  first :  — 

"  1582.  —  2.  Fragment  of  report  of  certain  perBona  who  '  trav- 
elled the  oforesaW  eounlries '  f of  AmericaJ.  Account  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  diRpositiou,  'courteously  given;'  dross,  the  women 
weariug  great  plates  of  gold,  iMvering  their  whole  bodies  like 
armor ;  habits  and  customs ;  mode  of  warfare  ;  religion,  their  god 
a  devil  which  speaks  to  tbem  sometimes  in  liheuess  of  a  calf. 
Order  of  choosing  their  kings,  and  ceremonies  obserTcd  towards 
them.  One  Capt.  Champion,  of  Nenhaven  in  France,  had  given 
to  him  one  hundred  piceea  of  Bilver  for  one  of  their  ancients  or 
war-Bags,  description  of  the  soil  most  excellent,  especially  to- 
wards the  north  of  the  river  May,  and  produce  of  liie  cniinlry.  Of 
aaimals  and  birds,  and  the  manner  of  killing  '  great  beasts  as  big 
as  two  of  our  oxen'  [probably  buffaloes].  Of  their  treasures,  in 
every  cottage  pearl  to  be  found,  and  in  some  houses  a  peck. 
About  the  bar  of  'St.  Maries'  to  be  seen  fire-dragons,  '  wliich 
make  the  air  very  red  as  they  Qy.'  The  streets  broader  than  Lon- 
don streets.  Banqueting  bouses  built  of  crystal,  with  pillars  of 
massive  silver,  some  of  gold.  Pieces  of  clean  gold  as  big  as  a. 
man's  fist  in  the  heads  of  some  of  the  rivers.  Plenty  of  iron. 
Great  abuudnneo  of  silkworms.  A  mountain  called  Banchoonan, 
to  the  northwards  of  the  sea-const,  about  thirty  leagues  from  the 
Bay  of  St,  Maries,  very  rich  wilh  mines. 

"  This  report  is  contained  in  ihe  examination  of  David  Ingram, 
who  adds  that  he  embarked  for  England  at  tbe  river  called  Bauda. 
Then  follows  the  report  of  Vererzamis,  Jacques  Cartier,  John 
Barros,  Ajidrew  Thevetl,  and  John  Walker:  with  tlic  last  three 
'Sir  Humphrey  Gylbcrt  did  confer  in  person.'  In  1579,  Simon 
Ferdinando,  Sec.  Walsinghiim's  man,  went  and  came  trum  'the 
said  coast'  witliin  three  months,  in  'the  liiile  frigate,'  without 
any  other  consort.  In  1580,  John  Walker  and  his  company  dis- 
covered a  silver  mine  within  the  river  of  Nommbega."  [Here  tlir 
paper  abruptly  ends.] 
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In  the  same  year,  we  feel  that  we  touch  solid 
ground,  aa  we  come  upon  the  name  of  Hakluyt. 
The  first  of  his  publications,  now  excessively  rare  in 
the  original,  but  well  reprinted  by  the  Hakluyt  So- 
ciety, appeared  under  the  following  title :  — 

"  Divers  voyages  touching  the  discouerio  of  America  und  the 
ilands  ndiaueiit  mio  the  same.  Made  first  of  all  by  our  English- 
men, and  nlUrwards  by  the  Frenchmen  and  Britons :  And  cer- 
tune  notes  of  aduertisements  for  obseroations,  Dccee^sarie  for  stieh 
as  shaU  beercaftcr  make  the  like  attempt.  With  two  Mappes- 
annexed  hereunto  for   the    plainer   vnderatanding  of  the  (vhole 


The  services  of  Hakluyt,  in  preserving  for  us  pa- 
pers and  ti"acts,  which,  if  left  uncollected,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  lost  to  ua,  cannot  be  too  grate- 
fully acknowledged.  The  Hakluyt  Society,  in  con- 
tinuing his  work,  has  chosen  a  most  honorable  and 
worthy  name,  and  in  its  successive  additions,  either  of 
reprints  or  of  manuscripts,  heretofore  unedited,  has 
been  a  very  valuable  organization.  The  collector  of 
the  transitory  documents  of  to-day,  discouraged  some- 
times, because  they  seem  of  little  worth,  may  comfort 
himself  in  the  timid  verdict  which  Anthony  a.  Wood 
passes  upon  Hakluyt;  — 

"  Which  work,"  he  says,  referring  to  Hakluyt's  col- 
lection, "  being  by  him  performed  with  great  care  and 
industry,  cannot  but  be  an  honor  to  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land, because  possibly  many  parts  and  islands  in 
America,  that  are  bare  and  barren,  and  only  bear  a 


name  for  the  present,  may  prove  rich  places  in  future 
time." 

Meanwhile,  in  1585  and  in  1586,  Greenville's  and 
Lane's  expeditions  sailed  under  Raleigh's  patronage. 

The  island  of  Roanolie,  fii'st  field  of  English  coloni- 
zation, has  the  honor  of  famishing  the  first  original 
American  work  to  English  literature. 

The  five  letters  of  Ralph  Lane,  wTitten  in  Roanoke 
Island,  in  1585,  are  the  oldest  writings  of  EngUshmen 
in  America  now  extant,  —  Sia  they  were,  perhaps, 
the  first  written.  Four  of  these  were  puhlished  for 
the  first  time  in  our  fourth  volume.  A  companion 
of  Lane  in  that  colony,  to  whom  Raleigh  himself 
intrusted  the  history  of  the  expedition,  was  Thomas 
Harriott,  or  Hariot,  whose  "  Briefe  and  True  re- 
port of  the  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia "  is  the 
second  ori^nal  English  work  on  America,  and  the  first 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  American  author.  It 
was  first  printed  in  1588,  in  4to ;  in  1590,  by  De  Bry, 
and  is  the  rarest  of  his  set  of  voyages  —  £'100  being 
stated  as  the  quotation  for  the  price  of  it.  Hariot 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  was  educated 
at  St  Mary  Hall  there ;  he  was  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  was  sent  by  him,  with  Lane  and 
Grenvillc,  to  America  in  1585.  As  the  first  American 
author  whose  works  came  to  the  honor  of  printing, 
his  life  has  a  curious  interest  in  the  inquiry  we 
are  pursuing.  His  name  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished names  in   English  literature    in  the    seven- 
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teenth  century.  But  his  fame  is  not  so  much  for  his 
geographical  as  for  his  astronomical  and  mathematical 
discoveries.  He  was  the  first  observer  of  the  spots 
upon  the  sun,  which  he  discovered  in  1610;  and  it 
is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  complete 
system  of  modem  algebra. 

Mr.  Hallam  gives  this  statement  of  his  success :  — 

"  Harriott  arrived  nt  a  complete  theory  of  (he  genesiB  of  eijua- 
tions,  which  Curdaa  aad  Vieta  bad  but  partially  conceived.  By 
bringing  all  the  terms  ou  one  side,  so  as  to  make  them  equal  to 
zero,  he  found  out  that  every  uukaown  quautilj  in  an  equation  has 
as  many  values  as  the  index  of  its  powers  in  the  first  term  denotes  ; 
aud  that  these  values,  in  a  necessary  sequence  of  combinations, 
form  the  co-efficients  of  the  succeeding  terms  into  which  the  de- 
creasing powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  enter  ;  as  Ihcy  do  niso, 
by  their  united  product,  the  last  or  known  term  of  the  equation. 
This  discovery  facilitated  tlio  solution  of  equations,  by  the  neces- 
sary compvosilion  of  their  terms  wliich  it  displayed.  It  was  evident, 
for  example,  that  each  integral  root  of  an  equation  must  be  a.  fac- 
tor, and  consequently  a  divisor,  of  tlie  last  term. 

"Harriott  introduced  the  use  of  small  letters,  instead  of  capi- 
tals, in  algebra;  Le  employed  vowels  for  unknown,  consonants  for 
known  quantities,  and  joined  them  to  express  their  product. 
There  is  certainly  not  much  in  this  ;  but  its  evident  convenience 
renders  it  wonderful  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  so  late 
an  lera,  Wallis,  in  his  history  of  Algebra,  ascribes  to  Harriott  a 
long  list  of  discoveries,  which  have  been  reclaimed  for  Cardan  aud 
Vietu,  the  great  founders  of  the  higher  algebra,  by  Cossali  aud 
Moutncla."  • 

Is  it  too  much  to  claim  that  the  monotony  of  Lane's 
fort  a:t  Eoanoke,  during  the  winter  of  1585-6,  was 
solaced  by  the  algebraic  experiments,  to  which  the 
world  owed  so  much  afterwards?     Such  an  illustra- 
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ion  speaks  well  for  Raleigh's  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  men.* 

In  1587,  Hakluyt  published  his  translation  of  Lau- 
donniere's  Florida  Voyages. 

A  third  edition  of  Frampton's  "Monardes"  (the 
first  was  published  in  1577),  and  an  edition  of  Lin- 
schoten's  "  DtBCOiirs  of  Voyages  into  y"  Easte  &  West 
Indies,"  were  published  in  1596  and  1597. 

In  1599  and  1600,  Haklnyt  pubhshed  his  three  vol- 
umes,t  of  which  the  third  relates  to  America.  His 
volumes,  and  Hariot's  brief  treatise,  and  Lane's  letters, 
with  the  original  papers  added  by  Eden  to  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, are  the  only  original  works  on  America  now  known 
to  exist  in  the  English  literature  of  that  century. 

These  volumes  of  voyages  are  not  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hallam  in  his  review  of  the  English  literature  of 
the  century,  excepting  the  few  words  which  he  gives 
to  Eden  and  Hakluyt.  Yet  books  of  adventure  in  dif- 
ferent languages  probably  made  a  large  part  of  the 
reading  of  the  few  men  who  read  any  thing  beside 
theology  and  romance.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  English  language,  as  we  know  it,  is  scarcely  older 
than  the  discoveries  of  the  continent,  which  even  now 
makes  more  use  of  it,  perhaps,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  limits  of  this  report  prevent  a 
reference    to    the    allusions    to    American    discovery 

•  In  the  Annual  ProceeiliiiBS  of  tho  SooiBty  in  leeo,  I  LhiI  Uie  pleasure  of  lie- 
wrlbiog  White'!  drawiDRs,  made  in  this  eipedition,  sa  they  now  exist  in  tba  Stcisne 
oolleotioa  in  Ibo  British  Uusenm.  'f  Ueso  are  (lia  earliest  ountii  but  ions  of  llie  Unl- 
teil  Slntea  lo  tlie  (Ine  art  uf  EiigiaDd.  —  e.  e.  ii. 

t  Enlarged  from  big  fint  Tolio  of  1S89,  in  one  volume. 
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made  in  the  authors,  comparatively  unknown,  who 
were  the  contemporaries  of  Eden  and  Best  and  Hak- 
luyt.  But  we  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  we  say 
a  word  of  the  American  interests  of  the  greater  Ughts 
of  literature. 

To  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  must  be  given  the  credit 
of  forcing  upon  the  attention  of  the  court  the  re- 
Bources  of  the  Western  World.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  search  for  an  American  and  Anti-American 
party  in  the  intrigues  of  that  court.  But  it  is  to  he 
remembered,  as  we  read,  that  from  the  beginning, 
wherever  Raleigh  had  influence,  there  were  men  and 
women  who  believed  in  the  future  of  America.  We 
do  not,  however,  find  an  allusion  to  America  in 
Raleigh's  own  poems,  nor  in  Spenser's  sonnets  or 
other  poems  addressed  to  him.  Raleigh's  letters 
from  Guiana  have  been  published.  In  the  British 
Museum  are  many  unpublished  letters  to  and  from 
him,  which  will  illustrate,  whenever  some  one  will 
edit  them,  the  early  history  of  tobacco,  —  regarding 
which  singularly  little  is  correctly  stated  in  the 
familiar  histories. 

The  year  that  Ralph  Lane,  Raleigh's  agent,  re- 
turned from  Roanoke  Island,  with  his  unsuccessful 
colony,  hearing  however  the  gift  of  tobacco  to  the 
English  people,  William  Shakspeare  left  his  home  at 
Stratford,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  London.  From 
that  time,  for  thirty  years,  he  lived  there  in  constant 
increasing  intimacy  with  the  "  men  about  town,"  with 
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the  adventurers  of  his  day,  with  literary  men,  and 
with  courtiers.  Unless  all  tradition  is  false,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Mermaid  Club,  founded  by  Raleigh. 
At  that  club,  almost  without  doubt,  Raleigh  must 
have  smoked.  It  is  then  to  be  noticed,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  Shakspeare's  imwillingness  to  introduce  a 
trick  of  his  own  time  into  the  manners  which  he  is 
representing  of  other  times  and  countries,  that  m 
the  index  to  his  plays  we  search  in  vain  for  pipes, 
or  tobacco-smoke,  or  the  Virginian  weed  in  any  of 
its  various  forms.  Before  Shakspeare  died,  tobacco 
was  largely  imported  into  England,  the  manufacture 
of  pipes  was  a  regular  manufacture,  and  probably 
the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Gloucestershire  had  already 
begun. 

In  the  comedy  of  the  "Puritaine,"  formerly  as- 
cribed to  him,  —  but  now  probably  uniformly  set 
aside  as  not  from  his  pen,  —  there  is  the  following 
passage :  — 

«  Captain,  Fish !  the  wont  is  but  death.  Have  you  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
about  you  ? 

*<  Skirmish,  I  think  I  have  hereabouts. —  [Gives  tobacco.  Captain  hUnos 
apipe.y* 

This  play  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Aug.  6, 
1607.* 

But  Shakspeare's  allusions  to  America,  at  even  the 
risk  of  anachronism,  are  frequent  enough  to  make 

♦  "  The  Fnritaine,  or  the  Widdow  of  Watling  Streete ;  acted  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Paules :  written  by  W.  S."  It  was  included  in  the  third  edition  of 
Shakspeare's  notes,  and  was  ascribed  to  Shakitpeare  by  Gildon  in  1702.  The 
English  critics  of  recent  times  have  uniformly  rejected  the  pretension. 


one  more  illustration  of  the  universality  and  accuracy 
of  his  information.  In  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,'' where  none  of  them  ought  to  have  known  much 
about  America,  one  of  the  heroines  is  compared  to 
"  a  region  of  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty."  Probably 
the  passage  intends  a  hit  at  Raleigh. 

Raleigh's  "  Guiana  "  is  again  alluded  to  by  Gonzalo, 
in  the  "  Tempest,"  where  he  says, — 

"  Or  that  there  were  such  men, 
Whoee  beadi  stood  in  their  liteasls  i  which  now  we  find 
Each  pultcl-out  on  Sve  for  one  will  bring  us 
Good  WBTmnt  or." 

Raleigh,  in  his  account  of  Guiaua,  having  said,  "  On 
the  Caora  are  a  nation  of  people  whose  heads  appear 
not  above  their  shoulders,"  "  they  are  reported  to  have 
their  eyes  in  their  shoulders,  and  their  mouths  in  the 
middle  of  their  breasts." 

The  boast  that  the  finest  display  of  Shakspeare's 
imagination,  and  the  noblest  triumph  in  another 
century  of  English  romance-writing,  are  both  shown 
in  scenes  taken  from  America;  that  the  "Tempest" 
and  "  Robinson  Crasoe,"  each  requires  an  American 
subject  for  the  display  of  the  genius  which  creates 
them,  —  can  no  longer  be  made  without  an  argu- 
ment. For  our  late  associate,  Mr.  Joseph  Hunter, 
who  did  so  much  to  illustrate  American  history, 
tried  to  take  from  us  the  action  of  the  "Tempest," 
and  confine  it  to  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 

To  this  argument  the  fit  answer  is  perhaps  in  the 
words  of  Mr,  Richard  Grant  White,  that,  when  Pros- 
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pero  broke  his  wand,  the  island  sunk  phimmet  deep, 
with  Caliban  upon  it.  The  place  of  the  island  will 
be  found,  when  the  place  of  Prospero  and  Miranda 
is  found  on  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Dukes  of 
Milan.  Mi\  Hunter,  with  all  intelligent  critics,  sees 
that  the  action  of  the  play  is  not  on  the  Bermudas. 
It  is  only  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  careless- 
ness of  belles-lettres  writers,  that  it  has  ever  been 
spoken  of  as  if  it  belonged  there.  Ariel  is  sent  from 
the  cove  where  the  ship  lies,  to  "  the  still-vexed  Ber- 
moothes."  But  it  is  as  clear  that  the  imagery  in 
Shakspeare's  mind  was  taken  from  his  somewhat 
extensive  readings  of  American  tiavels. 

The  only  native  inhabitant  of  the  island  was  Cali- 
ban, whose  name,  as  all  the  commentators  poiut  out, 
is  an  anagram  of  Cannibal,  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Caribbean,  —  which  indeed  approaches  his  name. 
Setebos,  the  god  of  his  mother,  is  a  Patagonian  god, 
mentioned  in  Magellan's  travels,  and  known  to 
Shakspeare  in  Eden's  "Decades,"  —  where  only,  as 
we  believe,  is  the  name  to  be  found,  from  that  day 
to  this.     Both  these  are  pure  American  references. 

The  work  of  Ferdinand  and  Caliban,  cutting  and 
piling  logs,  is  exactly  the  work  of  which  Smith's 
gentlemen  so  complained  in  Virginia.  The  Mediter- 
ranean poets  have  not  put  such  complaints  into  song 
since  Virgil's  day,  —  nor  does  Shakspeare  in  other 
scenes.  Pine,  oak,  and  cedar  —  all  mentioned  in 
Somcra's  account  of  the  Bermoodas,  and  all  spoken 
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of  in  the  "Tempest"  also,  —  are  not  found  on  the 
island  of  Lampedusa,  to  which  Mr.  Hunter  carries  us. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  the  province  of  this  paper  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  "  Tempest."  In 
claiming  its  action  for  some  Atlantic -washed  coast  of 
fancy,  we  venture  to  put  in  the  suggestion,  that  in  the 
Mediterranean  there  are  no  tides.  But  on  the  shores 
of  Prospero's  island  the  tide  rose  and  fell ;  there  the 
feet  of  the  sea-nymphs  — 

e,  and  do  &j  bim, 


With  such  authorities,  we  shall  modestly  believe 
that  Miranda  may  have  looked  down  the  future,  at 
Shakspeare's  command,  when  she  cried, — 

"  Oh  brave  neW  world, 
Thnl  hath  »uch  people  in  it  I " 

In  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  there  is  an  occasional 
allusion  to  the  New  World.  And  Spenser  does  not 
hesitate  to  represent  tobacco  as  divine.  Where  Timias 
is  wounded,  and  Belphoebe  seeks  herbs  for  him, — 

"  And  whether  it  diviDc  tobacco  ncre. 
Or  Panichca,  or  Polygony 

She  found,  and  brought  it  to  her  piiticnt  dear, 

Who  all  this  ttiut;  laj  bleeding  out  hia  heart-blood  uear." 

America,  however,  was  scarcely  noticed  by  any  but 
the  professed  geographers  of  England  when  the  cen- 
tury ended  ;  or  when,  in  1602,  Gosnold  attempted  the 
first  colony  in  New  England,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
not  then  aiming  at  America,  fled  from  England  to 
HoUand. 
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It  remains  for  the  Council  to  speak,  however  imper- 
fectly, of  our  severe  losses  of  the  past  six  months, 
since  the  Society  met. 

Hon.  Joseph  Willard  was  of  the  distinguished 
family  of  that  name,  which,  from  the  first  generation, 
has  done  much  in  making,  as  well  as  in  writhig,  the 
history  of  New  England.  In  his  earlier  life,  he  de- 
voted careful  study  to  that  period  of  the  Indian  wars 
which  he  illustrated  so  well  in  his  Histoiy  of  Lan- 
caster. At  that  time,  he  was  resident  in  Worcester 
County,  and  had  easy  access  to  the  Hbraiy  of  this 
Society.  His  active  interest  in  the  study  of  our  local 
history  found  a  field  in  the  very  valuable  work  which 
was  done  for  letters  and  for  the  study  of  history  in 
the  "  Worcester  Magazine,"  which  owed  its  existence 
and  its  reputation  to  tlie  constant  care  of  Mr.  Willard  ; 
of  oiu-  Lihraiiau,  Mr.  Baldwin  ;  of  Mr.  William  Lin- 
coln ;  and  of  Hon,  Emery  Washburn.  In  1829,  Mr. 
Willard  removed  his  residence  to  Boston  ;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  chosen  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  filled  this 
office  till  a  short  period  before  his  death.  He  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Everett  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and,  subsequently,  held  the 
position  of  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  until  his  death. 
His  interest  in  historical  pursuits  was  unabated.  He 
delivered  the  second  centennial  address  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  settlement  of  Lancaster,  and  published  a 
full  genealogical  history  of  the  Willard  family.     In 
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all  the  walks  of  life  be  was  surrounded  by  friends 
who  loved  and  honored  him,  as  they  now  regret  him. 
A  companion  so  cordial,  with  such  wealth  of  accurate 
information,  and  such  ready  sympathy  for  all,  can- 
not, in  this  brief  notice  of  liis  Hfe,  be  spoken  of  as 
those  speak  of  him  who  enjoyed  his  persona!  friend- 
ship. Mr.  Willard  died  on  the  12th  May,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  AVillard  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  this  Society  in  1833.  He  retii-ed  from  this  body 
in  18.53.  From  1831  to  1833,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Publication.  His  place  in  the 
Council  was  taken,  when  he  resigned,  by  Mr.  George 
Livermore,  —  whose  death  also,  since  our  last  meet- 
ing, the  Society,  in  common  with  the  whole  commu- 
nity, has  to  deplore. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  this  Report,  without  re- 
calling the  interest  which  attached  to  the  Report  read 
here  only  a  year  ago  by  this  gentleman,  acting  as  the 
organ  of  the  Council.  In  his  death,  while  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  the  cause  of  good  letters  experiences  a 
loss  which  every  other  good  cause  among  us  feels, — 
a  loss  of  which  we  are  reminded  every  day,  and  which 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  in  its  multiplied  relations. 
As  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  ho  had 
rendered  us  special  practical  service,  in  many  years  in 
which  he  served  upon  the  Publishing  Committee. 
His  wide  interest  in  the  study  of  history,  Iiis  very 
precise  knowledge  on  the  subjects  to  which  he  had 
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given  particular  attention,  and  his  utter  indifference  to 
personal  distinction,  if  only  the  truth  could  be  ad- 
Tanced  by  any  of  his  researches  or  collections,  made 
him,  as  a  member  of  such  a  Society  as  ours,  an  inval- 
uable adviser.  The  special  topics  to  which  he  had 
devoted  attention  are  perhaps  too  numerous  to  be 
named,  except  in  a  careful  biography  ;  but  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  who  were  present  here  last 
year,  will  remember  the  curious  interest  with  which 
he  studied  the  history  of  American  Printing  and  the 
history  of  the  Bible,  the  subjects  which  he  specially 
illustrated  on  that  occasion. 

It  is  not  simply  as  a  man  of  letters  that  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  commonwealth  of  good  men,  deplore 
him.  He  was  a  truly  public-spirited  citizen,  earnestly 
seeking  occasions  to  serve  the  State,  and  never  failing 
to  do  his  full  duty  by  her.  The  most  modest  of  men, 
he  was  yet  as  brave  as  the  bravest  in  his  discharge  of 
duty ;  and  the  entire  consecration  of  his  life  so  freed 
him  from  all  "  selfish  bonds  of  hope  to  rise,  ov  fear  to 
fall,"  that,  in  every  day  he  lived,  he  did  something 
for  his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Livermore  was  born  July  9,  1809,  and  died 
Aug.  31,  1865. 

In  1850,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  our  Commit- 
tee of  Publication  ;  and  in  1853,  as  has  been  said,  he 
took  the  place  in  the  Council  which  is  left  vacant  by 
his  death. 

Hon.  William  Baylies,  of  Bridgewater,  was  one  of  the 
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lest  members  of  the  Society,  having.been  connected 
with  it  more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  bom  in 
that  town  Sept.  15,  1776;  brother  of  our  late  associate, 
Francis  Baylies.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1795,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  He  was 
educated  to  the  bar,  and  took  a  distinguished  position 
as  a  counsellor  and  advocate.  He  was  interested  in 
the  history  and  science  of  the  profession,  diligent  in 
his  study  of  it,  sound  in  his  interpretation,  accurate 
in  his  use  of  language  in  interpretbg  it,  and  was 
fond  of  referring  to  the  great  principles  of  law 
in  his  masterly  work  upon  its  details.  He  was,  at  two 
different  periods  of  his  life,  called  to  Congress,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  E-epresentatives ;  first  in  the 
period  between  1813  and  1817,  and,  afterwards,  from 
1833  to  1835.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  this 
Society  in  June,  1814.  He  published  some  papers  of 
historical  interest,  among  which  we  may  mention  a 
biography  of  his  kinsman,  General  Wool,  But  the 
chief  record  of  bis  life  is  iu  his  career  as  an  advocate. 
His  name  appears  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reports,  and  it  continues  to  appear  through 
sixty-one  volumes  of  that  series,  —  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  —  his  last  ai^ument  on  that  record  being  one 
made  in  1849.  It  is  said,  that,  in  many  terras  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Plymouth  and  Bristol  Counties,  be 
was  retained  in  every  case  that  was  argued,  and  spoke 
to  the  jury  in  each  case,  from  the  opening  of  the  term 
to  its  close. 


so 


I  has 


He  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Bro^vn  University 
in  1H34.    * 

He  died  on  the  26th  September  last,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

Another  member  of  the  Society,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis 
Wayland,  who  has  distinguished  himself  so  highly  in 
his  chosen  sphere,  has  been  called  away  from  its 
vaiied  duties.  In  the  administi'atiou  of  Bro\vn  Uui- 
versity,  which  he  had  greatly  enlarged,  and  to  which 
indeed  he  had  given  a  new  system  of  more  general 
adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  whole  community, 
he  had  acquued  the  personal  respect  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  its  graduates,  and  had  made  his  own  name 
one  of  the  very  foremost  among  the  directors  of  edu- 
cation in  our  time.  His  treatises  upon  different  sub- 
jects bearing  on  moral  science,  aud  his  public  discus- 
sions of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  system  of 
slavery,  were  conceived  with  such  precision,  and  ex- 
pressed with  such  simplicity,  that  they  were  circu- 
lated everywhere.  He  became,  what  he  would  have 
most  wished  to  become,  the  teacher  of  moral  science 
most  mdely  known  in  this  countiy.  His  activity  in 
such  labors  did  not  cease  till  the  very  period  of  his 
death,  which  called  hira  away  from  a  community 
not  prepared  to  expect  such  a  loss.  He  died  on  the 
29th  of  September,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Since  this  Heport  was  prepared  for  this  meeting  of 
the  Society,  another  venerable  member  of  our  number 
has  joined  these  illustrious  men.     Dr.  John  Green,  for 
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many  years  a  councillor  of  the  Society,  and  for  nearly 
all  of  its  existence  a  valuable  fellow-laborer  with  us, 
died,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
17th  of  October,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  fourth  physician,  in  regular  descent,  of  a 
line  of  masters  of  that  profession,  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  each  in  his  generation,  in  its  prac- 
tice. Dr.  Green  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1804,  and,  after  admission  to  the  medical  profession, 
entered  on  its  practice  in  the  town  of  Worcester.  As 
a  practitioner,  he  gained  a  wide  reputation,  and  for 
half  a  centuiy  devoted  himself  to  the  unceasing  de- 
mands of  his  profession.  In  the  midst  of  these 
demands,  he  did  not  neglect  the  requisitions  of  public 
service.  As  an  officer  of  this  Society,  and  of  various 
local  organizations,  he  carried  out  his  favorite  wish 
for  a  wide  and  general  popular  education.  To  carry 
out  this  wish,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  public 
library  with  which  he  has  endowed  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester. For  many  years,  he  engaged  personally  in 
collecting  it ;  and,  when  it  had  become  a  collection  of 
seven  thousand  volumes,  in  the  year  1859,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  city.  It  had,  for  some  years  before, 
been  made  accessible  to  the  public,  under  the  care  of 
the  Young  Men's  Association.  Since  he  gave  it  to 
the  city,  he  has  continued  his  interest  in  it,  and  his 
additions  to  it.  He  determined  especially  that  it 
should  be  as  nearly  complete  as  he  could  make  it  in 
the  departments  of  American  and  English  historj'; 
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and  he  has  preferred  to  purchase,  where  he  could, 
those  rarer  books  which,  he  feared,  might  be  hereafter 
neglected,  if  at  any  time  the  library  should  be  in  less 
careful  hands.  In  this  way,  he  has  nearly  doubled 
the  collection  before  his  death ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  has  made  arrangements  for  a  yet  more  consid- 
erable enlargement  of  the  collection.  This  collection 
is  thrown  open  to  the  use  of  every  inhabitant  of  the 
city  in.  which  he  spent  his  valuable  Ufe. 


The  Council  do  not  close  their  Report,  of  a  year 
which  will  be  remembered  as  the  annus  mirahllis  of 
American  history,  without  a  new  expression  of  the 
gratitude  which  all  true  men  feel  that  we  have  been 
permitted  to  live  in  such  times.  Our  last  meeting  was 
held  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  beloved  ruler, 
of  whom  it  may  be  fitly  said,  that  "  he  died  for  the 
people,"  in  the  humble  use  of  language  which  waa 
first  applied  to  the  suffering  Master,  whom  so  humbly 
he  served.  The  memories  of  his  death  are  still  fresh 
upon  us,  and  the  nation  is  striving  fitly  to  commemo- 
rate him,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  four  years  of  which 
he  was  the  last,  as  he  was  tho  greatest,  martjx  The 
Council  ventures,  therefore,  to  suggest  to  the  Society, 
and  to  the  national  authorities,  that  a  medal,  to  be 
struck  in  the  honor  of  the  President,  would  be  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  the  feehng  of  to-day,  such  as 
ought  not  to  he  forgotten.  The  saviour  of  his  country 
asks   no  fui-ther  honors   at  her  hands ;    but,  in  the 
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short  series  of  medals  struck  to  illustrate  her  history, 
beginning  with  the  first  victory  won  by  Washington, 
she  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  fit  memorial  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted : 

For  the  Council, 

EDWAKD  E.  HALE. 
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'^tintt  0f  %  Dmsnrtr. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiqaarian  Society  sabmits  the  following 
Semi-annual  Report,  for  the  six  months  ending  Oct.  20, 1866: — 


The  Librariah'8  and  General  Fund,  April  26, 1866,  was 
Receiyed  for  dividends  and  interest  since   • 


Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses 


$22,748.67 
1,666.66 

$24,404.12 
629.26 


Present  amount  of  this  Fund $23,874.87 


The  Q>lleciion  and  JReeeareh  Fund,  April  26, 1866,  was  . 
Receiyed  Tor  diyidends  and  interest  since  . 

Paid  for  incidental  expenses,  including  one  half  of 
Librarian's  salary  the  last  three  months 


Present  amount  of  this  Fund 


The  Bookbinding  Fund,  April  2B,18^fi9aB   . 

Receiyed  for  diyidends  and  interest  since  . 


Paid  premium  on  United  States  Bond 
Present  amount  of  this  Fund 


$9,828.88 
618.02 

$10,446.41 
190.67 


10,266.78 


$7,868.86 
426.19 

$7,778.64 
2.00 


7.776.64 


The  Publithing  Fund,  April  26, 1866,  was     . 

Receiyed  for  dividends  and  interest  since  . 


Paid  for  printing  Semi-annual  Report,  the  proceed- 
ings of  special  meeting,  and  incidentals  . 


$7,206.26 
879.14 

$7,686.89 
249.99 


Present  amount  of  this  Fund 

Aggregate  of  the  four  Funds 
Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement 


7,836.40 

$49,242.64 

$1,060.87 


bfVESTMBNTS. 

The  Librarian*  8  and  General  Fund  is  invested  in  — 

Worcester  National  Bank  Stock         ....  $1,800.00 

City  National  Bank  Stock  (Worcester)       .       .  .  100.00 

Central  National  Bank  Stock  (Worcester)  .       .  .  100.00 

Citizens'  National  Bank  Stock  (Worcester)        .  .  1,600.00 

Quinsigamond  National  Bank  Stock  (Worcester)  ^  8,800.00 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  accessions  of  the  last  six  months  have  been  from 
the  following  sources :  — 

Increase  A.  Lafham,  LL.D.,  Milwaukie,  Wis. —  His  Map  of 
Wisconsin,  showing  the  influence  of  the  lakes  upon  the  tempera- 
ture, with  a  table  of  temperature.  Also  a  copy  of  the  "  Home 
Fair  Journal." 

Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.D.,  Charlestown.  —  His  Discourse  on 
the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  his  Ordination. 

James  Parker,  Esq.,  Springfield.  —  Dr.  Holland's  Eulogy  on 
President  Lincoln. 

Hon.  William  Minot,  Boston.  —  A  specimen  of  Rhode-Island 
Continental  currency. 

Rev.  Caleb  D.'Bradlee,  Roxbury.  —  His  Sermon  preached  April 
23,  1865.  Also  specimens  of  Confederate  currency,  15  pamph- 
lets, 23  newspapers,  and  a  sheet  of  patriotic  music. 

Hon.  William  R.  Staples,  Providence,  R.L  —  His  History  of 
the  Criminal  Law  of  Rhode  Island,  in  a  Charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury ;  an  Account  of  the  Proposed  Canal  from  Worcester  to 
Providence,  1822 ;  Report  of  Committee  of  General  Assembly 
of  Rhode  Island  on  Capital  Punishment,  1838;  The  Province 
Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1726  ;  and  some  leaves  of  rare  Sessions 
Laws,  1708-11. 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester.  —  8  books,  5  pamphlets,  23 
newspapers. 

Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Jamaica,  L.I.  —  His  "  Queen's 
County  in  Olden  Times." 

Mrs.  John  Dagett,  Attleborough. — The  Baptist  Missionary  Mag- 
azine, in  continuation. 
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Hon.  CirABi,K8  Sumnkb,  Boeton.  —  3  pnmphletji  and  a  eii-culnr. 
Hon.  GEORns  W.  Richardson,  "Worcester.  —  The  Autobiography 

of  Genera!  Winfield  Scott,  anil  13  pamphlets. 
Charles  Hadwen,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  His  reprint  of  the  Address 

of  Wendell  Phillips,  at  Tremont  Temple.  April  19, 1865. 
The  San   Francisco  Mercantile    Library   Associaton. — 

Twelfth  Annual  Report. 
The  PHiLADELpniA  Academt  of  Natckal  Sciences.  —  Their 

Proceedings  for  .Janunry,  February,  and  March,  186a ;  and  for 

July  and  August,  1865. 
The  Pennsylvania    Historicai.    Society,  —  Reprint  of  vol.  i. 

of  the  Society's  Memoirs.     Also  Resolutions  of  the  Society  in 

reference  to  the  Death  of  President  Lincoln. 
James  B.  Conoden,  Esq.,  New  Bedford.  —  2  photogm[)hs  of  an- 
cient town  records  of  New  Bedford,  and  1  broadside. 
William  Cross,  Esq.,  Worcester. —  1  hook,  4  pamphlets,  9  cir- 

JoEL  Mdnsell,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.Y.  —  His  "  Chronology  of  Paper 
and  Paper-making,"  3d  edition. 

Tlio  American  Unitarian  Asbooiation.  —  Their  Monthly  Mag- 
azine. 

The  Unit  ED -State  3  State  Department.  —  Diplomatic  Con'o- 
spondence  of  1864. 

Editors  of  Worcester  Spy.  —  Collection  of  Sandwich  Island 
newspapers. 

The  Unitkd-States  Sanitary  Commission.  —  Their  Bulletin 
from  May  1  to  Aug.  1, 1865.     Also  ludex  to  Nos.  from  25  to  36. 

liliss  Lydia  a.  Gates,  Worcester,  —  7  pamphlets. 

Frederick  W.  Paine,  Kaq.,  Worcester.  —  4  vols,  of  the  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  ;  16  vols,  of 
Guides  to  the  Crystal  Palace ;  the  Illustrated  News  of  the  World 
for  1859  and  1860,  with  the  Portraits.  Also  20  books,  28  pamph- 
lets, 67  newspapers,  and  a  collection  of  broadsides  and  circu- 
lars. 

George  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  79  pamphlela  and  a 
broadside. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester.  — 19  pamphlets,  and  sundry 
newspapers,  circulai-s,  &c. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society.  —  Their  Transactions, 
voL  xiii.,  new  series,  part  I.     Also  Proceedings,  voL  z.,  No.  73- 
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Mr.  John  W.  Young,  Cleveland,  Q.  —  4  newspapers.  '' 

Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton,  Worcester. —  1  pamphlet. 

Howard  Patson  Arnold,  Esq.,  Cambridgeport  —  His  "  Euro- 
pean Mosaic" 

James  H.  Salisbury,  M.D.,  Cleveland,  O.  —  His  "History  and 
Chemical  Investigation  of  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn ; "  his  "  Exami- 
nation of  the  Rumer  Crispus,  or  Yellow  Dock ; "  his  "  Influence 
of  Poisons  and  Medical  Agents  upon  Plants."  Also  22  books, 
64  pamphlets,  and  a  collection  of  manuscript  letters  and  docu- 
ments. 

The  New-York  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Proceedings  on 
the  Death  of  Hon.  Luther  Bradish,  President  of  the  Society; 
Commemoration  of  the  Conquest  of  New  Netherland ;  Address 
before  the  Society  by  Frederic  de  Peyster,  Nov.  22,  1864; 
Address  before  the  Society  by  Erastas  C.  Benedict,  Nov.  17, 
1863. 

The  Worcester  Free  Public  Library.  —  Annual  Report 

Rev.  George  Allen,  Worcester.  —  New-York  Daily  Tribune, 
1861-3,  2  books,  2  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Northampton. —  2  pamphlets. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Stoddard,  Worcester.  —  Report  of  Adjutant- Greneral 
of  Massachusetts,  1864. 

The  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Association  of  Cincinnati, 
O.  —  Annual  Report. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  G.B.  —  Their 
Proceedings,  vol.  ix.,  Nos.  2,  3,  4. 

Thomas  H.  Gage,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  His  "  Case  of  Hydropho- 
bia with  Remarks,"  and  Rev.  Dr.  Sweetser's  Discourse  on  the 
Death  of  President  Lincoln. 

The  City  op  Boston,  by  the  Mayor.  —  Memorial  of  Edward 
Everett,  and  City  Documents  of  1864. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. — Their  Tribute  to 
the  Memory  of  Edward  Everett. 

Edmund  M.  Barton,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  Collection  of  Rebel 
Muster-rolls ;  "  The  Boatswain's  Whistle ; "  "  The  Drum  Beat ; " 
3  pamphlets,  and  5  newspapers. 

Charles  E.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Proceedings  of  the 
Thursday  Evening  Club  on  the  Death  of  Edward  Everett 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston.  —  A  collection  of  cards, 
notices,  &c. 


CLARKltDON  Hahris,  Esq.,  Worceater.  — 14  pamphlets  and  5  c 


J.  WiNOATE  TiionNTON,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Southern  newspapers. 
The  CAKADiAt«  Institcte.  —  The  Canadiaa  Jouronl,  Nos.  57  and 


The  New-England  Historical  amd  Genealogical  Society, 

New-Englftnd  Historic  and  Genealogical  Register  for  July. 
1865 ;  Eulogy  on  President  Lincoln,  by  Rev.  Eliaa  Nason. 

The  EssKX  Institute.  —  Their  Proceedings,  vol.  iv.,  Nos.  5  and 
6 ;  Historical  Collections,  vol.  vi.,  Nob.  5  and  6 ;  vol.  vii.,  Nos.  1 
and  2,  3  and  4. 

Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester.  —  United-States  Census  for 
1850. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — 19  Lithographs  of  Military 
and  Naval  Men  ;  "  The  Drum  Beat ; "  21  books,  and  99  pamph- 
lets. 

The  Mf.hcanttlb  LiBKAitr  Association  of  BrOokltn,  N.T. — 
Annual  Report. 

Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  Washington,  D.C.  —  "Argument  of  the 
Special  Judge  Advocate  in  the  Trial  of  the  Conspirators  for 
the  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln." 

Prof.  Charles  Droivne.  . —  Forty-first  Annual  Register  of  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy,  N.T. 

Sahl'bl  L.  Crocker,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  His  Eulogy  on  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

The  Library  Compant  of  Philadelphia.  —  List  of  Books 
added  to  the  Library  Irom  January  to  July,  1865. 

The  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society. — 
Their  Proceedings  for  18G4,  pp.  117-174. 

The  American  AcADEMT  OF  Arts  AND  Sciences.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings for  1864,  pp.  341-^64. 

The  LONO-IsLAND  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Second  An- 
nual Report. 

Hon.  Emory  Washblrn,  Cambridge. — The  Sixth  Report  of  Trus- 
tees of  Donations  for  Education  in  Liberia. 

The  American  Oriental  Society.  —  Their  Proceedings,  May, 
1865. 

Colonel  T.  W.  HiriC.iNSON,  Newi>ort,  R.L  —  Account  of  the  First 
Anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom  in  South  Carolina. 

Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  Worcester.  —  His  Discourse  on  the 
Death  of  President  Lincoln. 
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Rev.  John  Adams  Vinton,  South  Boston.  —  His  Grenealogical 
Memoirs  of  the  Families  bearing  the  names  of  Giles,  Gould, 
Holmes,  Jennison,  Leonard,  Lindall,  Curwen,  Marshall,  Robin- 
son, Sampson,  and  Webb. 

The  State  of  Vermont.  —  Journals  of  Senate  and  House ;  Laws ; 
Adjutant  and  Inspector-General's  Report;  Auditor's  Report; 
School  Report;   and  Legislative  Directory,  1864. 

The  New-Haven  Colony  Historical  Society.  —  Their  "  Pa- 
pers," vol.  i. 

James  Lenox,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.Y.  —  His  Monograph  on  the 
Letter  of  Columbus  to  Luis  De  Santangel,  1493,  on  large  paper ; 
to  be  attached,  as  an  appendix,  to  his  beautiful  reprint  of  '^  Nico- 
laus  Syllacius  de  Insulis  nuper  Inventis,"  issued  in  1859. 

Hon.  Elknezer  Torre y,  Fitchburg.  —  Life  of  Bishop  Heber,  2 
vols. ;  Brown's  History  of  Missions,  2  vols. ;  and  10  other  books 
selected  for  the  Library. 

The  State  op  Rhode  Island.  —  Acts  and  Resolves  of  General 
Assembly,  January  Session,  1865. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  large  collection  of 
various  newspapers. 

The  New- York  Mercantile  Library  Association.  —  Their 
Forty-fourth  Annual  Report. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston.  —  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
from  January  1  to  July  1,  1865. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  D.D.,  Concord,  N.H.  —  His  Discourse 
commemorative  of  Forty  Years'  Ministry. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society.  —  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Early  Movement  in  Illinois  for  the  Legalization  of  Slavery,  by 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Brown. 

Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Providence,  R.L  —  Proceedings  of  City  of 
Providence  on  the  Death  of  President  Lincoln ;  Oration  of  Rev. 
Andrew  L.  Stone,  July  4, 1865  ;  Annual  Report  of  School  Com- 
mittee of  Providence,  1865. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Boston.  —  The  British  Almanac  and 
Companion,  1830  to  1847,  18  vols.  Also  10  other  books,  and 
271  pamphlets. 

The  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C.  —  Colored  Photographs 
of  "  Monitors  off  Fort  Fisher,"  and  "  Bombardment  of  Fort 
Fisher." 

Andrew  H.  Green,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  Eighth  Annual  Report 
of  Commisaionei-s  of  Central  Park. 
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The  LrTERARY  AND  Historical  Society  of  Qttebec.  —  Their 

Transactions,  new  aeries,  part  3. 

The  TiicsTEEs  of  the  Boston  Gitt  Librart. — Memorial  of 
Joshua  Biiles. 

"William  A.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.J.  —  His  Review  of  a 
Paper  on  the  Waters  of  New  Jersey,  and  23  other  pamphlets. 

Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  Medford.  —  Hia  Memoir  of  Governor  John 
Brooks,  and  his  "  Some  Reasons  for  the  Immediate  Establishmeut 
of  a  National  System  of  Education," 

Don  Francisco  Pimentel,  Mexico.  —  Hi3"Memoria  aobro  las 
Causas  que  han  originado  la  .Situacion  actual  de  la  Eaza  indigena 
de  Mi^xico,  j  Medios  de  remediarla." 

Edwin  M,  Snow,  M.D.,  Providence,  R.L — Annual  Report  of 
Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  in  Providence. 

Joseph  W.  Tdcker,  Esq.,  Roxbury,  City  Clerk.  — The  Docu- 
ments of  the  City  of  Roxbury  for  1864,  bound. 

Elnathav  F.  Durek,  Bangor,  Me.,  Recording  Secretary.  —  Min- 
utes of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  JVIaine. 

Major  L.  A.  II.  Latouk,  Montreal,  Canada.  —  Proceedings  of  the* 
Natuni)  History  Society  of  Montreal,  1863,  1864,  and  186.5; 
Journal  of  Education,  vol.  vii.,  Nos.  10,  11,  aad  12;  Agricul- 
tural Pi-ize  List,  1866. 

General  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  Worcester,  —  Statutes  at  Large  of 
the  Confederate  Slates.  Also  City  Intelligoneor,  and  Strangers' 
Guide  to  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1862. 

George  W,  Wheeler,  Esq.,  Worcester  City  Treasurer.  —  City 
Documents  of  Worcester;  also  4  pamphlets. 

Georrb  F.  Houghton,  Esq.,  St  Albuns,  Vt. — Journal  of  the 
Seventy-fiflh  Anuual  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Vermont. 

Sicbardson,  Mkrriau  &  Co.,  Worcester.  —  Their  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Wood-working  Machinery. 

JCLiOfl  E.  TrcKER,  Esq.,  'Worceater.  —  The  Worcester  Palladium 
for  1864,  and  the  Weekly  National  Intelligencer  for  1804. 

Abraham  Frith,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  large  Diagram  illustrating 
the  working  organization  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  hand- 
somely framed  and  glared.     Also  6  books  and  47  pamphlets. 

Joseph  I'katt.  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
18C0  to  1865;  the  New-Yoik  Tribune,  1862  to  18C6;  the  Uiii- 
versalist  (uewspaper)  for  1805.- 
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Mr.  Martin  Russell,  Worcester.  —  The  Trumpet  and  Freeman 

for  1862  and  1863,  and  the  Universalist  for  1864. 
Mr.  Charles  Goodwin,  Worcester.  —  The  Myrtle  (newspaper), 

1864-5,  and  "The  Southern  Galaxy,"  a  chart  published  in  1847. 
Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey,  Boston.  —  "Memoir  on  a  Mappemonde 

by  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  being  the  earliest  Map  hitherto  known 

containing  the  Name  of  America,"  by  R.  H.  Major,  Esq.,  F.S.A^ 

&c.,  London,  1865. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  Various  Confederate  envel- 
opes, and  20  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 
The  New-Hampshire  Historical  Society.  —  Their  Historical 

Collections,  vols.  ii.  and  vi. 
Hon.  George  T.  Bigelow,  Boston.  —  The  Columbian  Sentinel 

from  June,  1812,  to  January,  1830,  bound;  and  parcels  of  various 

newspapers. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts.  —  Public  Documents  of  the  State 

for  1864,  Nos.  1-38;  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1865. 
Mr.  James  H.  Putnam,  Worcester.  —  Vols.  2,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the 

"  Histoire  de  Polybe  "  of  Vincent  Thuillier  and  M.  De  Foulard, 

4to,  Paris,  1727-30,  illustrated. 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sturgis,  Boston.  —  The  Boston  Directories  of 

1862  and  1864.     Also  numbers  of  «  The  Nation,"  and  "  Harpers' 

Weekly." 
Hon.  John  Milton  Earle,  Worcester.  —  9  miscellaneous  pamph- 
lets. 
Felice   Walmass,   Cairo,   Egypt.  —  His  "Paleologia    Coptica," 

Pisa,  1865. 
Anthony  Chase,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  "Account  of  the  Convince- 

ment  and  Call  to  the  Ministry  of  Margaret  Lucas." 
Ellis  Ames,  Esq.,  Canton.  —  Article  on  the  Life  and  Times  of 

Sir  William  Johnson,  from  "  The  Plymouth  Rock." 
The  Proprietors  of  the   Boston   Semi-weekly  Advertiser,  the 

Massachusetts  Weekly  Spy,  and  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (their 

respective  papers  as  issued). 

Eight  pamphlets  have  been  sent  to  the  library 
anonymously. 

Three  books  have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  and 
thirty-one  by  exchange;  all  of  them  being  modern 
publications  required  for  the  library. 


L  number  of  desirable  autograpbs  and  manuBcript 
documents  have  been  procured  by  the  same  means. 

The  whole  number  of  additions  in  books  is  211  ;  in 
pamphlets,  843. 

About  two  years  ago,  the  Society  received  from  Don 
Francisco  Pimentel,  a  learned  Mexican,  the  fu'st  vol- 
ume of  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  native  languages 
of  Mexico,  entitled,  "  Cnadi'o  descriptivo  y  compara- 
tlvo  de  las  Lenguas  indigenas  de  Mexico." 

At  the  last  meeting,  another  valuable  linguistic 
publication,  from  the  same  region,  was  referred  to,  as 
having  been  presented  by  Don  Jose  F.  Ramirez,  who, 
not  long  since,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
This  work,  a  rather  large  quarto  of  neai'ly  four 
hundred  pages,  relates  to  the  geographical  and  ethno- 
graphical distribution  of  the  dialects  and  their  classi- 
fication, and  also  to  the  migrations  of  the  several 
tribes.  The  title  is,  "  Geografia  de  las  Lenguas  y 
Carta  etnographica  de  Mexico.  Precedidas  de  nn 
Ensayo  de  Clasificacion  de  las  mismas  Lenguas  y  de 
apuntes  para  las  inmigraciones  de  las  Tribus,  por 
Manuel  Orosco  Y  Berra." 

We  have  now  received  from  Don  Francisco  Pi- 
mentel another  important  work  of  his  own  au- 
thorship, upon  the  native  Mexican  races,  entitled, 
"Memoria  sobre  las  Causas  que  ban  originado  la 
Situation  actual  de  la  Eaza  indigena  de  Mexico,  y 
Medics  de  remediarla." 

The  fii'st  of  these  publications  was  printed  at 
Mexico  in  18G2,  the  last  two  in  18G-1;  and  all  ai'e 
excellent  specimens  of  typography.     In  the  exami- 
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nation  of  their  contents,  I  have  been  materially  in- 
debted to  the  interest  in  these  subjects  taken  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  jr.,  and  to  his  accomplishments 
as  a  traveller  and  a  linguist.  Mr.  Salisbury  spent 
a  winter  in  Yucatan,  where  the  ancient  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  both  Indian  and  Span- 
ish, are  less  changed  than  in  some  other  Mexican 
provinces.  He  has  been  good  enough  to  read  to  me 
the  whole  of  Senor  PimentePs  last  work,  and  has 
been  able  to  amplify  and  illustrate  it  from  his  own 
observations  and  recollections.  He  also  kindly  pre- 
pared an  abstract  of  the  matters  and  points  consid- 
ered in  the  treatise  of  Manuel  Orosco  Y  Berra. 

It  appears  from  these  learned  productions,  that 
an  active  and  enlightened  interest  is  sustained  by 
Mexican  scholars,  at  this  time,  in  the  aboriginal  his- 
tory of  their  country,  notwithstanding  the  exciting 
political  changes  through  which  that  country  is  pass- 
ing ;  and  that,  independent  alike  of  popular  theories 
and  historical  rhapsodies,  they  are  pursuing  their 
researches  in  the  rigidly  philosophical  methods  which 
are  regarded  as  essential  to  the  elimination  of  positive 
truth. 

By  tracing  the  affinities  of  the  native  races  through 
the  dialects  and  grammatical  forms  of  speech,  and 
grouping  them  according  to  apparent  relationship, 
the  writers  above  named  are  doing  for  Mexico  pre- 
cisely the  same  service  that  Mr.  Gallatin  performed 
so  effectively  for  the  United  States,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society.  Their 
studies  in  these  departments  are  accompanied  or  fo?         "'-  **^ 
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lowed  by  reflections  on  the  general  condition,  charac- 
ter, and  history  of  the  original  inhabitants. 

A  history  of  ancient .  Mexico,  from  new  stand- 
points, is  very  desirable,  and  every  contribution  of 
materials  for  such  a  work  should  be  cordially  wel- 
comed. Facts  in  their  simplest  shape,  literal  facts, 
are  specially  wanted,  and,  resting  upon  them,  purely 
scientific  conclusions.  Even  where  no  designed  mis- 
statements can  be  charged,  the  old  Spanish  narrators 
threw  a  sort  of  glamour  over  their  descriptions  by  the 
use  of  expressions  signifying  more  than  the  exact 
truth,  clothing  rude  and  humble  objects  and  circum- 
stances with  language  adapted  to  the  loftiest,  and  pro- 
ducing ideas  of  a  corresponding  nature.  The  realities 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards  are  sufficiently  marvel- 
lous when  literally  stated;  but  their  high-flown  de- 
scriptions have  affected  the  naiTatives  of  later  writers, 
and  in  vaiious  ways  impaired  the  soundness  of  his- 
tory. The  conquistadors  were  in  a  condition  of 
amazement  at  the  magnitude  of  their  achievement, 
and  only  the  largest  expressions  seemed  suited  to  the 
abnormal  expansion  of  their  ideas.  The  conquest 
being  regarded  as  a  military,  political,  and  religious 
miracle,  whose  incidents  were  not  to  be  measured  by 
any  ordinary  standards,  whatever  they  saw  or  ex- 
perienced was  exalted  and  ennobled  to  a  degree  that 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Our  own  distinguished  his- 
torian of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  had  so  deeply 
imjuersed  himself  in  Spanish  authorities,  preparatory 
imposition   of  his  learned  work,   that  ho 
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suffered  his  pages  to  be  too  strongly  imbued  with  their 
excessive  coloring,  even  while  constantly  cautioning 
his  reader8  with  respect  tp  its  deceptive  character. 
He  testifies  abundantly  to  the  inconsistencies,  contra- 
dictions, and  falsities  of  the  writers  whose  accounts 
he  copies;  yet  has  not  thought  proper  to  modify  their 
phraseology  while  using  their  reports.  But,  though 
it  may  be  necessary  for  courts  of  law  to  take  the- 
trouble  of  estimating  the  value  of  evidence  not  en- 
tirely trustworthy,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  an  ordinary 
student  of  history  to  be  kept  on  the  judgment-seat,  in 
reference  to  the  credibility  of  his  sources  of  infonna- 
tion. 

The  nomenclature  used  in  describing  the  institu- 
tions, arts,  &.C.,  of  the  natives,  though  to  some  extent 
unavoidable  save  by  circumlocution,  has  also  a  ten- 
dency to  occasion  misconceptions.  Names  are  apt  to 
be  accepted  as  things ;  and  by  applying  to  the  social, 
pohtical,  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Mexicans 
terms  belonging  to  somewhat  analogous,  but  actually 
very  different  institutions  in  the  Old  World,  false  im- 
pressions are  produced  as  inevitably  as  in  making 
European  standards  the  criterion  of  piety  or  manners 
among  a  barbarous  people.  Emperors,  kings,  pal- 
aces, courts,  temples,  priests,  monks,  convents,  confes- 
sionals, diadems,  robes  of  State,  swords,  helmets,  &c., 
are  terms  employed  as  freely,  and  almost  as  inva- 
riably, as  if  the  scene  of  the  narrative  was  in  France 
or  Spain.  It  requires  a  little  reflection  to  translate 
these  expressions  into  such  as  are  more  accordant 
with  the    truth,  and  with    native    ideas.      Keligious 


tenets  and  ceremonies  were  particulai'ly  disguised  in' 
the  theological  phraseology  of  the  Catholics,  and 
often  made  to  signify  things  of  which  the  poor  natives 
had  probably  no  conception.* 

Among  other  influences,  these  methods  of  narra- 
tion have  encouraged  the  natural  disposition  to  trace 
analogies  between  the  arts  and  usages  of  the  Jlexi- 
cans  and  those  of  nations  known  in  history,  as  indi- 
cative of  descent  from  them  or  from  a  common 
source. 

The  effort  to  prove  a  connection  between  the 
American  races  and  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
by  points  of  resemblance  of  whatever  kind,  has  not, 
however,  thus  far  met  with  very  satisfactory  success. 
Indeed,  apparent  similarities  are  almost  always 
found  to  be  less  clear  ou  close  examination ;  and 
such  imagined  coincidences  in  Mexico  may  often, 
with  much  probability,  be  regarded  as  merely  the 
reflection  of  ideas  derived  from  the  Spaniards,  or  as 
forced  constructions  given  to  native  legends  and 
emblems. 

An  investigation  of  the  subject  of  Mexican  civili- 
zation, starting  from  more  exact  premises,  and  con- 
ducted ou  the  principles  of  a  different  philosophy, 
cannot  but  be  useful,  whether  conclusive  or  other- 
wise in  its  results.  If  it  could  be  established  that 
the  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  pure  and 

*  TndUlont  or  evGDts  recorded  in  Scripture  ([he  detune,  Tor  iDitnnce)  am 
atUU  auppoBiJ  IQ  ba  Tuuud  RmoDg  unciiilize<J  peoples,  perliupt  witli  no  inoni  roan- 
dHtiOn  thin  exined  in  Ibe  tlsKunenI  of  llie  Esquimaux  lo  CaplBin  Hail.  ■'  Tookolito 
■nld,  'Innuiti  (Esquimnux)  nil  thinic  the  e*nh  once  coTPred  with  wnlet.' '■  Oti 
hi)  iuquiriufc  the  ruE'on  of  this  belief,  the  reply  >tB9,  "Did  jou  nsTcr  )ce  lillls 
~ie  climi,  tnd  luch  Ihiugi  u  lire  in  the  mm,  iiity  up  on  tb«  mauntHinti'  " 
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unmixed  developments  of  the  American  race,  the 
race  itself  being  at  least  as  distinct  and  original  as 
any  other  race,  those  civilizations  would  be  far  more 
interesting  objects  of  study  than  while  believed  to  be 
in  any  measure  imitative  or  derived.  It  would  be  in- 
structive to  determine  how  far  the  germs  of  institu- 
tions and  usages,  advanced  and  perfected  in  the  more 
fruitful  and  populous  regions,  were  traceable  among 
the  less  favored  and  sparser  tribes.  The  same  tree 
that  in  one  climate  produces  only  leaves,  in  another 
will  blossom,  and  in  a  third  will  bear  rich  and  abun- 
dant fruits.  It  remains  to  be  shown  to  what  extent 
the  physical  influences  of  external  nature  may  occa- 
sion equal  changes  in  the  mental  and  bodily  condi- 
tions of  human  beings. 

It  is  possible  that  those  local  and  geographical 
causes,  whose  agency  in  moulding  or  modifying  the 
conditions  of  human  society  is  better  understood  than 
formerly,  combined  with  their  peculiar  and  distinctive 
characteristics  as  a  race,  may  serve  to  explain,  not 
only  the  diversified  degrees  of  advancement  among 
the  aborigines  of  this  continent,  but  the  nature,  form, 
and  extent  of  its  civilizations,  where  a  civilized  or 
semicivilized  status  had  been  attained.  Agriculture 
and  fixed  habitation  lead  to  increase  of  numbers. 
Where  a  people  are  numerous,  there  must  be  organi- 
zation ;  and  with  organization  begin  the  delegation 
and  gradation  of  authority,  division  of  labor,*  com- 

*  Chevalier  quotes  Father  ToribiOf  who  wrote  immedintely  after  the  conquest, 
to  show  that  the  Mexicans  had  no  class  of  builders,  notwithstanding  the  famous 
palaces  and  temples  described  by  the  Spanish  chroniclers.  —  Mexico,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  i.  p.  39. 
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petition  in  skill,  and  the  rise  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Geological  structure  and  mineral  products  tend  to  not 
less  definite  consequences.  If  the  rocks  are  soft,  and 
in  strata  easily  quarried,  they  are  likely  to  be  used 
for  building  purposes,  and  shaped  as  convenience  or 
fancy  may  dictate  ;  and  ultimately  employed  to  em- 
body imitations  and  conceptions  of  a  more  delicate 
nature.  If  metals  are  abundant  and  accessible,  and 
especially  where  the  volcanic  furnace  teaches  the 
method  of  fusing  them  by  heat,  and  determining 
the  figures  into  which  tliey  shall  harden,  industrial 
and  artistic  progress  may  be  expected  to  reach  a 
point  of  considerable  elevation,  and  also  the  civil 
and  political  institutions  which  art  and  industry  gene- 
rate and  sustain.  The  mysterious  and  awe-inspiring 
phenomena  of  nature  are  supposed  to  have  an  im- 
portant agency  in  giving  a  duection  to  the  religious 
character  of  a  people.*  If  the  destructive  powers 
and  operations  of  these  phenomena  are  of  constant  or 
frequent  experience,  they  natmally  create,  in  the  aim- 
pie  logic  of  an  untutored  mind,  a  belief  that  the  divini- 
ties who  control  them  delight  in  sacrifices  of  life  and 
property,  and  are  appeased  by  them. 

History  teaches  us,  that  no  stage  of  enlightenment, 
to  which  a  people  have  been  brought  by  circumstances, 
is  permanent.  Other  circumstances  may  destroy  all 
but  its  more  durable  monuments.  AVar,  pestilence, 
and  famine  have  power  to  convert  the  elements  of 
vitality  into  those  of  decay  and  dissolution  ;  to  cause 


*  Well  Ultulritcd  by  a.  coDipm 


uii  o{  (lie  cliaticnl  hikI  Ihe  Sciidl 
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communities  to  disappear,  aod  the  cultivated  soil  to 
return  to  its  primitive  wildness. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  body,  aud  even  its 
bony  frame,  are  subject  to  varied  and  extreme  meta- 
morphoses, when  acted  upon  by  diversities  of  food 
and  climate.  The  "Digger"  Indian,  the  lowest  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  savage,  is  believed  to  be 
of  the  same  tribal  classification  with  the  portly  and 
vigorous  hunter  of  the  buffalo  plains.  Some  writers 
assert  that  the  atmosphere  of  America  is  already 
assimilating  the  temperament  and  physical  conforma- 
tion of  ita  immigrant  population  to  those  of  the  in- 
digenous races,* 

If  the  elements  of  physical  nature,  fixed  and  vola- 
tile, have  in  them  such  potencies,  and  if  moral  laws 
act  with  the  certainty,  if  not  with  the  precision,  of 
mathematical  rules,  —  why,  it  may  be  asked,  need  we 
look  beyond  them  for  an  explanation  of  every  phase 
of  human  existence,  from  barbarism  to  semiciviliza- 
tion,  found  upon  this  continent  1  Why  seek  for  the 
origin  of  any  art  or  usage  in  some  other  land,  as  if 
they  must  have  been  derived  from  an  exterior  source, 
or  attribute  monuments  of  more  than  ordinary  skill 
to  a  different  people,  instead  of  to  a  different  period? 
Analogous  superstitions  and  ceremonies,  discoveries, 

■  The  modern  doctrine  oT  tli«  daminnnt  eOect  of  pliyiicnl  cnincidgnTB  upon 
national  and  individual  olisracler  is  Bnmctimea  carried  to  an  amusing  extrema. 
Dr.  Drapar,  in  hii  "  TlionKhlB  on  the  Fulure  Polioj  of  America,"  »ays,"A  full 
development  of  tlie  rensoning  flieult*  can  only  talca  place  where  physical  oircam- 
ftnncM  conspire.  Without  Ibe  Gulf  SlreiTD,  Nenton  would  oever  hare  wrillen  hia 
'Principia,'  nor  Milton  his  '  Paradise  Lost!  "■  Bichsrd  Grant  White,  in  hie"  Enay 
towards  the  Exposition  of  ShaliBpeare'B  Oenius,"  declares  that  "only  Ha  age 
could  liaie  produced  him  (for  a  Celtic  or  a  Scandinavian  or  even  Germim  Shik- 
■peoni  i>  inconceivable),  and  that  only  at  the  time  when  he  appeured." 
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inventions,  and  practices,  among  widely  separated 
nations,  are  rather  to  be  expected  than  wondered  at ; 
since  there  are  certain  modes  of  action  which  belong 
to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  ai-e  only 
modified  by  idiosyncrasies  of  race,  or  degrees  of  cul- 
ture. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that,  admitting  that 
there  are  analogies  to  some  Asiatic  peoples  in  customs, 
in  arts,  or  scientific  forms  and  processes,  to  be  met 
with  here,  it  is  less  than  may  be  said  of  any  of  the 
most  independent  civilizations  of  the  Old  World; 
while  the  distinctions  between  Mexico  and  the  Asiatic 
races  most  like  them,  are  much  greater.* 

These  remarks  are  ventured  for  the  sake  of 
giving  due  recognition  to  the  more  philosophical 
method  of  writing  aboriginal  history,  which  is  fore- 
shadowed by  the  plan  and  execution  of  these  recent 
Mexican  publications ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  fact,  that,  whether  intended  or  not,  the 
bearing  of  such  dissertations,  based  on  strict  principles 
of  investigation,  is  almost  invariably  adverse  to  the 
common  supposition,  that  the  more  remarkable  re- 
mains of  antiquity  found  on  this  continent  were 
the  work  of  races  distinct  from,  and  naturally  supe- 
rior to,  the  occupants  of  the  country  at  the  period  of 
its  discovery. 

S.  F.  HAVEN, 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  18G6,  at  An- 
tiquarian Ilall,  in  Worcester,  to  consider  the  loss  of 
Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
for  Foreign  Correspondence,  since  May,  1840,  who 
died  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  ten  months,  and  four 
days,  the  President  introduced  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  with  these  remarks :  — 

Brethren  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Soci- 
ety, —  We  have  met  for  the  interchange  of  the 
thoughts  which  will  be  suggested  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Jared  Sparks,  LL.U.,  our  beloved  and 
revered  associate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
for  Foreign  Correspondence  for  nearly  t^venty  years, 
In  this  event,  much  of  honor,  strength,  and  attractive- 
ness has  been  lost  to  this  Society.  We  carmot  turn 
away  with  the  heartless  conclusion,  that  the  useful- 
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ness  and  desirable  influence  of  our  friend  ceased  in 
the  few  last  years,  when  increasing  infirmity  termi- 
nated his  course  of  extraordinary  labor.  While  he 
remained  with  us,  his  visible  presence,  in  genial,  dig- 
nified, and  intelligent  repose,  gave  a  freshness  and 
power  to  his  example  and  his  writings  which  they 
cannot  have  to  those  who  will  not  enjoy  his  personal 
acquaintance.  You  will  call  to  mind,  with  sympathy 
and  admiration,  his  valuable  and  very  large  additions 
to  American  History,  in  the  many  interesting  biogra- 
phies which  he  wrote,  or  procured  by  his  direction 
and  personal  aid  and  influence  from  other  able 
writers,  and  especially  in  his  two  great  monuments 
of  patriotic  wisdom,  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  Franklin,  which  he  prepared  with  great 
completeness  and  accuracy. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  his  scholarship,  or 
to  give  you  a  recital  of  his  various  active  labors  and 
his  many  publications ;  to  portray  his  character,  or  an- 
ticipate the  reflections  which  these  topics  will  suggest 
in  your  minds.  I  have  not  the  privilege  to  occupy 
in  this  way  my  own  share  of  the  brief  time  of  this 
session.  I  will  only  attempt  to  perform  an  act  of 
official  duty.  As  the  history  of  our  Society  should 
contain  a  distinct  statement  of  this  solemn  event, 
which  deeply  affects  the  character  and  interests  of 
our  association,  I  ask  permission  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  for  adoption  and  for  inscription  on 
your  records :  — 


Resolved,  Tbat  tliia  Society  has  occiisiou  lo  mourn  for  (he  loas 
of  .Tared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  our  distinguished  Foreign  Sccrelary 
And  constaut  friend,  who  eucounigcil  and  aided  ihe  operations  of 
oar  association  by  bis  wiae  Bssistnnce,  his  uniform  presence  at  our 
mecliDgs,  and  tLc  man  i  festal  ion  of  his  unabated  interest  iu  our  pro- 
gress and  success. 

Jleeulvedf  That  we  deeply  regret  the  departure  of  the  foremost 
workman  in  the  harvest  for  which  we  have  engaged.  No  other 
writer  lias  illustmlcj  American  Iliiitory  iu  so  many  various  and 
important  Hubjecta,  and  it  was  always  done  willi  a  pure  and  patri- 
otic tendency.  He  never  iudulged  in  the  painting  and  paradox 
which  picuae  the  first  taste  and  become  bitter  in  the  memory,  but 
coutenlcd  himself  witit  the  enduring  approbaliou  and  coufldeuco 
tbat  he  gained  by  his  documeolary  proofs,  and  his  accurate,  lucid, 
Rud  woU-Busiained  oarraliona. 

Besolved,  That  we  will  remember,  with  honor  and  gratitude, 
the  services  in  furtherance  of  good  learning  and  Christian  mor- 
ality which  Dr.  Sparks  rendereil  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
in  his  writings  and  etlitoriul  labors,  in  criticism  and  belles-leltres, 
and  in  his  successful  pcrfonniince  of  the  duties  of  an  instructor  and 
of  the  President  of  Harvard  University. 

Resolved,  That  we  lament  ihiit  we  can  no  longer  enjoy  at  our 
stated  meetings  Ihe  quiet  and  cordial  society  of  this  Chrisliau 
scholar,  whose  presence  reminded  us  of  his  good  CKuuiple  ia 
his  consistent  life,  in  his  nnosteutulious  and  fruitful  industry,  in  his 
just  Bud  generous  disposition,  oad  in  the  combination  of  charity 
and  decided  opinions  which  gained  the  respect  of  those  whom  he 
did  not  convince  in  bis  theological  discussions. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  will  express  our  affectionate  respect 
by  attending  Ihe  funeral  of  Dr.  Sparks. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  requested  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  family  of  our  distinguished  associate, 
with  the  assurance  that  we  sympathize  with  them  iu  their  great 
Borrow  ;  and  we  commend  them  lo  the  Source  of  strength  and  con- 
solation. 

The  [idoption  of  the  above  ^witten  resolutions  was 
moved  and  seconded ;  and,  after  addi-esses  hy  Itev. 
Dr.  Hill,  Hon.  Ira  M.  Baeton,  Hon.  Isaac  Davis, 


and  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  they  were  unanimously 
adopted. 


REMARKS   OF   REV.    DR.    HILL. 


Mr.  President,  —  At  the  commencement  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1861,  there  was  seen  on  the  platform  of  the 
church,  forming  the  central  figures  in  and  around  the 
presidential  chair,  a  group  of  as  remarkable  men  — 
remarkable  in  features,  in  intellectual  power,  in  repu- 
tation and  position  —  as  were  ever  gathered  together. 
Felton,  the  unrivalled  Grecian,  with  his  beaming,  ge- 
nial face,  in  robes  of  office,  occupied  the  antique  chair ; 
and  there  sat  his  four  immediate  predecessors,  whose 
united  administrations  extended  over  a  space  of  thirty- 
two  years.  There  was  Quincy,  the  Nestor  among 
our  literary  men,  whose  entrance  on  to  the  stage  had 
been  welcomed  by  the  rising  of  the  whole  assembly, 
—  Everett,  the  first  orator,  loaded  with  the  honors 
which  his  coimtry  had  bestowed,  —  Walker,  the  first 
ethical  preacher  and  moralist,  and  the  able  commen- 
tator on  Sir  William  Uamilton, —  and  Sparks,  the  his- 
torian. Four  years  have  passed;  and  now,  with  a 
single  exception,  they  arc  all  gone,  —  the  venerable, 
the  learned,  the  noble,  the  like  of  whom  we  shall 
never  see  again.  The  last,  but  not  the  least,  in 
that  goodly  company  went  from  us  last  Wednesday 
morning.  Honored  and  revered  he  lived  among  us. 
I  wish  to  lay  a  little  chaplet  of  respect  on  his  grave 
now  he  is  dead. 


Dr.  Sparks  was  emphatically  a  literary  man ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  three  years  spent  as  Pastor 
of  a  Christian  church  in  Baltimore,  and  four  years  as 
President  of  Harvard  College,  his  life-work  was  ac- 
complished in  the  retirement  of  study,  iu  the  midst 
of  books.  In  his  own  department  he  was  pro-eminent, 
and  left  behind  him  a  reputation  for  literary  success 
surpassed  by  that  of  no  other  American.  He  pub- 
lished more,  and  more  that  was  worthy  of  being 
published,  than  any  man  among  us.  His  works,  in 
their  separate  editions,  are  reported  to  be  not  less 
than  six  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Think  of  the 
contributions  of  a  single  mind  and  hand !  Think 
what  a  centre  of  enormous  influence  he  has  become 
who  has  sent  out  such  a  mass  of  kindling  thought 
into  the  midst  of  the  great  community,  placing  the 
works  of  our  first  men,  our  Washingtons  and  our 
Franklins,  within  the  reach  of  ourselves  and  our 
children !  Who  has  not  been  enlightened  and  en- 
riched by  what  he  has  done?  He  has  been  called 
the  Alison  of  America.  Bnt  the  expression  does  not 
dahim  justice.  In  every  quality  of  the  great  historian, 
—  depth  of  research,  broadness  of  views,  exactness, 
clearness,  and  vigor  of  style,  —  I  think  he  surpasses 
his  English  compeer.  Nor  is  this  the  decision  of  par- 
tial friendship.  His  great  merits  have  been  acknowl- 
edged abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  He  is  regarded 
as  an  authority,  —  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  man  to  diffuse  among  European  scholars  a  cor- 
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rect  knowledge  of  our  institutions  and  the  great  men 
by  whom  they  were  founded.  Twice  he  visited  Eu- 
rope, once  in  early  life,  and  again,  after  an  interval  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  He  told  me  that  on 
the  former  occasion  he  was  amazed  to  find  how  little 
of  European  attention  America  then  occupied,  —  as 
seldom  mentioned,  and  with  as  little  interest,  as  the 
regions  that  lie  within  the  polar  circles.  On  his 
second  visit,  all  this  was  changed.  The  continent  had 
emerged  from  the  mists  of  contemptuous  indifference, 
and  had  already  begun  to  be  regarded  with  wonder, 
with  admiration,  with  apprehension.  Who  will  say 
how  much  his  own  great  works  had  contributed  to 
that  result? 

I  first  knew  Dr.  Sparks  as  a  Tutor  in  Harvard 
College,  where,  in  1815,  he  had  received  his  first 
degree.  And  I  well  remember  the  traditions  which 
were  presei-ved  of  his  early  promise,  — how,  a  far- 
mer's boy,  kept  to  the  wearing  labors  of  the  farm 
until  he  was  of  age,  then  prompted  and  stimulated 
by  an  unconquerable  purpose,  he  had  fitted  himself 
for  college  in  an  incredibly  short  time ;  how  he  was 
able  to  work  more  and  harder  than  any  of  his  com- 
panions, the  lamp  burning  late  in  his  room  when  it 
was  extinguished  in  every  other;  and  how,  in  spite 
of  his  early  disadvantages,  he  became  the  leading  man 
in  his  class.  How  truly  were  these  traditions  a  pro- 
phecy of  his  subsequent  career !  He  early  resolved  on 
the  largest  undertakings,  and  never  relinquished  until 
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he  had  accomplished  them.  Let  any  one  but  reflect 
what  varied  inquiries  of  living  men,  what  wide  inves- 
tigations of  ancient  records,  and  what  travels  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  must  have  cost  him  to  collect  the  twelve 
volumes  of  the  "  Life  of  Washington  ;"  what  patient 
industry,  what  lonely  study,  what  unshared  labor 
year  after  year  in  the  midst  of  broken  health  and  the 
uncertainties  of  the  result,  to  arrange  and  prepare  them 
for  the  press ;  then  let  him  add  the  twelve  volumes 
of  the  "  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin,"  involving  a 
like  amount  of  labor  and  travel  and  long-continued,  pa- 
tient, hard  study,  enough  to  break  down  any  common 
man :  then  the  fifteen  volumes  of  "  American  Biogra- 
phy," beginning  with  the  life  of  John  Ledyard,  —  as 
many  more  of  theological  discussions  and  treatises; 
and  he  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  honored 
associate  more  than  fulfilled  his  early  promise ;  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  devoted,  able,  and  successful 
scholars  that  have  appeared  among  us,  has  done  a 
noble  work  in  his  time,  contributed  to  the  truest 
wealth  of  the  Republic,  and  ivill  one  day  receive  a 
distinguished  place  in  "  the  gallery  of  immortals," 

But,  sir,  if  I  were  to  speak  of  Dr.  Sparks  only  as 
the  literary  man,  the  voluminous  writer,  the  accom- 
plished historian,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own 
feeling.  He  was  something  more  than  the  scholar, 
whose  life  was  spent  amid  the  dust  of  libraries  and  in 
the  study  of  the  mouldering  records  of  the  past.  If 
I.  were  all,  we  might  speak  of  him  with  respect, 
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but  not  even  in  this  presence  with  affection.  But  who 
could  look  upon  that  bland,  calm  countenance,  beam- 
ing with  sympathy  and  tenderness  through  its  look  of 
almost  Roman  firmness,  and  believe  that  his  antique 
studies  had  dried  the  fountains  of  his  affection,  or  . 
had  made  him  indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of 
humanity  ?  So  far  from  that,  he  was  Inost  genial  and 
loving,  simple  and  unaffected  in  his  manner,  acces- 
sible to  all  who  wished  to  approach  hini,  and  capable 
of  winning  the  confidence,  respect,  and  affection  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  firm,  I  said.  He  could  be 
stem  when  the  vices  of  others  came  in  the  way  of  his 
rebuke,  or  thoughtless  folly  needed  to  be  arrested  in 
the  course  of  its  extravagance.  But  his  heart  was 
full  of  tenderness,  and  it  yearned  with  a  father's  love 
towards  the  young  men  who  were  for  a  season  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  During  his  presidency,  it  is  known 
that  he  often  stood  between  the  young  offender  and 
his  threatened  punishment ;  and  many  a  time  has  the 
pupil,  who  has  been  seut  away  from  College  for  the 
violation  of  some  college  law,  carried  with  him  a 
private  letter  from  the  good  President  to  the  troubled 
parent,  telling  him  that  the  offence  was  not  a  moral 
one,  and  that  there  was  more  to  honor  than  to  blame 
in  the  son.  Firm  in  all  duty,  his  heart  overflowed 
with  kindness  ;  and,  if  he  was  revered  for  his  learning 
and  fidelity,  he  was  loved  for  his  tenderness. 

But  his  sympathies  could  not  be  confined  by  ties 
of  family  or  neighborhood  or  kindred  pursuits.    JSm,^ 


connections  were  wide,  and  hia  correspondence  with 
statesmen,  legislators,  and  scholars,  large ;  and  he 
never  lost  his  personal  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
the  well-being  of  the  Ilepnblic  and  the  progress  of 
humanity.  Thongh  he  had  children  of  his  own, 
he  adopted  everywhere  the  youthfnl,  the  active,  the 
gifted,  and  the  devoted,  and  was  glad  to  counsel  and 
labor  with  them  in  every  enterprise  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  elevation  of  the  community  and  the  glory 
of  the  common  country.  Himself  a  noble  specimen 
of  an  American  citizen,  loving  its  institutions  with  an 
intelligent,  self-sacrificing  devotion,  he  clung  to  them, 
as  they  were  understood  by  the  founders  of  the  repub- 
lic, with  unwavering  affection.  Severely  simple  in 
his  habits  and  tastes,  he  hated  with  a  perfect  hatred 
every  species  of  sham,  either  in  politics  or  religion ; 
and,  if  any  thing  could  for  a  moment  change  the 
serene  expression  of  bis  countenance  and  attune  his 
voice  to  harehness,  it  was  the  show  and  i)reteuce  in 
both  that  have  done  so  much  to  impair  their  sanctity, 
and  hinder  their-  legitimate  influence  over  the  public 
conscience.  He  honored  the  fabric  reared  by  the 
fathers.  He  beheved  in  the  destiny  of  the  country. 
He  revered  the  simple  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
had  spent  his  early  strength  in  vindicating  its  ancient 
simplicity,  and  its  spirit  was  the  life  of  his  inner  life. 
He  was  reverential,  self-poised,  and  devoted;  and  had 
no  hopes  for  the  great  republic  or  for  man,  but  as  the 
pie  shall  be  educated  and  loyal,  resting  on  the 
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foundations  of  an  enlightened  religion,  holding  to  its 
genuineness,  its  freedom,  and  the  nnrelaxed  strictness 
of  its  laws. 

Dr.  Sparks  passed  his  last  days  in  the  midst  of  his 
family  and  friends,  and  the  society  and  pursuits  that 
he  loved ;  honored,  useful,  and  happy.  His  physical 
powers  had  become  slightly  impaired.  The  hand 
that  had  labored  so  faithfully  and  well  had  lost  its 
capacity  for  longer  work.  He  conld  write  with  diffi- 
culty. But  his  eye  was  undimmed,  his  intellect  was 
still  clear,  and  his  affections  warm ;  nor  was  he  ever 
dearer  to  the  undiminished  circle  of  liis  friends.  A 
few  months  ago,  it  was  my  privilege  to  spend  an  hour 
with  him  at  his  own  house  in  Cambridge ;  and  that 
last  interview  will  ever  remain  with  me  a  pleasant 
remembrance.  Although  I  had  seen  him  only  occa- 
sioually  for  many  years,  lie  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  grown  old.  There  was  no  sensible  decay  in  his 
speech  or  memory.  There  was  the  same  genial  ex- 
pression on  his  countenance,  the  same  words  of  kind- 
ness on  his  lips;  the  men  and  the  events  of  times  gone 
by  were  still  fresh  in  his  recollection,  and  he  spoke  of 
his  relation  to  them  with  more  tendcniess  than  ever. 
He  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  grown  old,  but  to 
have  ripened.  He  had  undertaken  miignificent  pro- 
jects;  he  hud  been  successful  and  prospered  in  life; 
and  death  came  with  no  painful,  lingering  illness, 
spreading  no  darkness  nor  chill  of  regret  over  his 
conscious  being.     And  he  went  on  a  bright  mot&iiig 


REMARKS    OF 


Mr,  President, — My  acq^uaintance  with  Mr.  Sparks 
was  limited  to  the  occiisional  meetings  of  our  Society, 
and  was  not  of  the  intimate  character  enjoyed  hy  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hill ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  inspire  my 
highest  respect  for  him  as  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  courteous  gentleman.  My  knowledge  of  him 
commenced  with  my  entrance  at  the  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University,  in  the  year  1820.  He  was  at  that 
time  settled  as  a  clergyman  in  Baltimore  ;  and,  like 
his  friend  and  contempomry,  Edward  Everett,  he  thus 
early  gave  promise  of  the  high  literary  distinction 
he  was  to  achieve. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland  was,  at  that  period,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  He  had  before  published  hia 
well-known,  beautiful  and  discriminating  "Life  of 
Fisher  Ames ; "  and,  with  the  students,  his  estimate 
racter  and  scholarship  was  justly  regarded  as 
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infallible.  In  hia  neat  and  qnaint  manner,  he  used 
to  say  of  J[r,  Sparks,  that  "  he  was  not  only  a  whole 
man,  but  a  man  and  a  half; "  and  his  appreciation  of 
early  promise  was  never  more  fully  realized, 

But  the  literary  reputation  of  Mr.  Sparks  did  not 
reach  the  public  ear  in  general,  till  his  return  from 
Baltimore,  and  his  accession  to  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  "  !N"orth- American  Review,"  m  1823,  In  that 
position,  he  soon  became  well  known  to  the  reading 
public ;  —  raised  that  periodical  to  the  first  rank  in 
that  department  of  literatui's,  and  himself  to  the  first 
grade  of  American  scholars. 

As  a  word-painter,  Mr.  Sparks  may  have  been  ex- 
celled by  Washington  Irving,  and  perhaps  some 
others  ;  but  for  pure  English,  applied  to  the  highest 
and  most  useful  purposes,  he  had  no  superior  in  our 
countrj'.  His  forte  was  in  the  departments  of  Bio- 
graphy and  History.  His  Lives  of  Washington  and 
of  Franklin,  I  always  made  my  hand-books.  And 
had  he  never  performed  any  other  literary  labor  than 
collecting  and  editing  their  voluminous  and  valuable 
writings,  he  would  have  well  earned  a  title  to  the  grat- 
itude of  his  countrymen,  and  the  respect  of  the  liter- 
ary world.  Had  he  faUed  to  perform  the  work,  it 
would  probably  never  have  been  done  ;  certainly  not 
so  well  done. 

The  labor  of  the  editor  is  seldom  duly  appreciated 
and  rewarded,  American  literature  has  becu  greatly 
enriched  by  the  editions  of  the  writings  of  Waahiog* 


ton  and  of  Franklin  by  pTesident  Sparks,  and  the 
works  of  Daniel  Webster  by  President  Everett.  By  a 
striking  providence,  both  of  those  distinguished  edi- 
tors and  scholars  have  almost  simultaneously  been 
taken  from  our  Society  and  the  literary  world.  Their 
lamented  death  has  left  a  void  that  cannot  easily  be 
supplied.  But,  as  a  fitting  return  for  their  labors, 
it  is  hoped  that  some  gifted  American  scholar  may, 
in  due  time,  perform  an  editorial  service  for  tlieir 
works,  such  as  they  so  ably  performed  for  the  works 
of  others. 

The   remarks  of  Hon.   Isaac  Davis  were  not  re- 
ported. 


REMARKS    OF    MH.    HAVEN. 


Mr.  President,  —  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  any 
general  remarks  in  reference  to  Mr.  Sparks,  but 
merely  to  allude,  with  great  brevity,  to  the  place  he 
occupies  in  our  libraries,  pubhc  and  private,  and  his 
position  there  as  an  authority  in  literature  and  his- 
tory. 

We  have  in  our  own  library  a  great  variety  of 
historical  matter,  various,  not  only  in  quality,  but  in 
character  ;  that  is,  there  is  an  individuality  about  such 
literary  productions,  which  makes  us  go  to  them  with 
very  different  feelings  and  expectations.  From  one, 
J  expect  testhetical  gratificatioii ;  from  another, 
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metaphysical  profundity,  or  an  attempt  at  philosophy 
in  history ;  and  from  another,  exact  and  comprehen- 
sive information. 

A  historian,  usually,  is  one  who,  taking  the  mate- 
rials of  history,  compresses  them,  extracts  their  essence, 
—  the  substance  of  their  information,  —  and  then  is 
done  with  them,  except  so  far  as  they  are  required  to 
sustain  and  enforce  his  own  impressions  of  events  and 
causes.  For  the  rest,  his  operations  are  apt  to  be 
rather  in  the  line  of  imagination,  exercises  in  the 
department  of  ideality ;  consisting  of  a  pictorial  con- 
ception of  facts,  a  graphic  delineation  of  them,  and  an 
artistic  development  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  char- 
acter and  conduct,  the  manner  and  effect  of  which 
are  altogether  dependent  on  his  own  peculiar  tastes 
and  temperament 

But  Mr.  Sparks  dealt  with  the  materials  of  history 
as  an  organizer  and  administrator,  grasping  them  in 
quantity  and  mass  as  well  as  in  detail,  marshalling 
them  bodily  in  place  and  order,  associating  and  com- 
bining them  with  reference  to  their  mutual  relations, 
and  causing  them  to  become  the  narrators  of  events, 
and  the  developers  of  character,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing these  results  in  his  own  proper  person. 

It  may  be  a  question  which  of  the  two  roles  implies 
the  greatest  ability.  It  is  plain  that  the  part  chiefly 
chosen  by  Mr.  Sparks  requires  a  large  and  solid  capa- 
city, strong  and  accurate  powers  of  perception  and 
discrimination,  —  in  a  word,   mental    machinery  of 
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great  power,  —  to  move  and  adjust  successfully  the 
material  substance  instead  of  the  essence  of  things,  as 
well  as  great  patience  and  method  and  memory,  be- 
cause the  material  is  inflexible,  admitting  of  no  con- 
cealment of  inaccuracy  or  misplacement  Moreover, 
it  demands  a  judgment  of  the  purest  impartiality  and 
highest  honesty,  and  a  perfect  control  over  private 
sentiments  and  prejudices,  or  the  results  will  never 
stand  the  test  of  deliberate  criticism. 

Not  that  Mr.  Sparks  limited  himself  to  the  prepa- 
ration and  presentation  of  history  in  bulk ;  for  he  was 
equally  able  in  narrative,  in  criticism,  and  in  contro- 
versy, —  he  was  an  essayist  as  truly  as  a  compiler : 
but  the  last  was  his  forte,  his  peculiar  field  of  useful- 
ness and  eminence,  where  it  may  be  said  that  he 
reigns  supreme.  His  works  of  this  natiu'e  have  been 
the  most  voluminous  and  the  most  perfect  of  his 
labors.  In  seeking  information  from  them,  one  almost 
never  fails  to  find  what  there  should  be  where  it 
should  be,  and  to  be  surprised  at  its  satisfactory  ful- 
ness and  distinctness. 

Aside,  therefore,  from  his  strongly  marked  intellect- 
ual gifts  of  a  general  nature,  and  his  distinguished 
pnbUc  services  in  some  of  the  highest  walks  of  litera- 
tiu'e  and  science,  it  should  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent  points  of  his  reputation,  that  in 
all  our  libraries  he  is  now,  and  is  always  to  be,  an 
ultimate  authority,  as  unuxcelled  in  the  quality  as 
large  in  the  amount  of  the  important  mutter  that  be 
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has  collected  and  digested.  No  man  is  likely  to  arise 
possessing  more  of  the  attributes  which  inspire  con- 
fidence  in  the  ability  to  discern,  and  the  conscientious 
fidelity  to  express,  the  actual  truths  of  history. 

That  this  elevated  position  is  also  a  permanent  one 
is  evident  from  its  nature.  Where  much  that  is  per- 
sonal to  an  author  is  apparent  in  his  productions,  the 
durability  of  his  fame  is  often  made  uncertain  by 
that  circumstance.  What  are  regarded  as  merits  of 
style  are  pretty  sure  to  be  affected  by  fluctuations  in 
public  taste ;  and  opinions  and  inferences,  that  seem 
to  be  plausible  and  just,  are  liable  to  be  subverted  by 
later  researches.  But  the  materials  for  reference  so 
patiently  and  wisely  brought  together  by  Mr.  Sparks 
are  like  a  monument  whose  claim  to  admiration  con- 
sists in  its  massive  solidity,  and  well-adjusted  propor- 
tions ;  which  is  wholly  independent  of  transitory 
embellishments,  while  it  represents  the  private  char- 
acteristics of  its  builder  chiefly  in  the  harmony  of  its 
parts,  and  the  unchangeable  strength  of  its  substance. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


APBIL    36,   1866. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  American 
Academy,  in  Boston,  April  25,  1866,  the  Society  was 
called  to  order  at  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  records  of  the  annual  meeting,  in  October  last, 
and  of  a  special  meeting,  March  16,  in  reference  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Spaeks,  were  read  by  the  Record- 
ing Secretary. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Society,  was  read 
by  Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  the  Librarian's  Report 
by  S.  F.  Haten,  Esq.,  and  the  Treasurer's  Re- 
port by  Mr.  Paine  ;  which  reports  were  accepted, 
and  referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee,  to  be 
printed  at  their  discretion. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  offered  the  following  resolution 
of  acknowledgment:  — 

"  Tlio  Antiquarian  Society,  haviug  received  from  Mrs.  Mary 
B.  Fowlc  the  valuable  bequest  of  lier  lale  liusband,  William  B. 
Fovrle,  coDsiatia^  of  a  portion  of  tlie  library  and  manuacripts  of  liia 
uncle,  the  lata  Rav.  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  tender  her  their  grate- 
ful ackuowledgmenla,  aud  assure  her  that  his  gift  is  fuithfidly 
recorded  in  their  liet  of  donnCionn,  antl  will  be  preserved  as  a  lust- 
ing memorial  of  his  public  spirit. " 
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This  resolution  was  uaanimously  adopted,  aad  tlie 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  to  Mrs. 
Fowle. 

A  communication  from  L'  Academic  d'Archeol(^e 
de  Belgique,  and  I^a  Socicte  Fran^aise  d'Archcolo^e, 
inviting  this  Society  to  be  represented  by  delegates  at 
an  intended  Congress  to  be  held  at  Antwerp  in  Au- 
gust next,  was  laid  before  the  meeting  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  was  voted  to  be  represented  at  that  Congress ; 
and  Charles  Deaue  and  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Ksquires, 
were  chosen  delegates.  The  President  was  author- 
ized to  fill  any  vacancy,  and,  if  be  deems  it  expedient, 
to  appoint  an  additional  delegate. 

An  invitation  from  the  New-Jersey  Historical  So- 
diety,  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Newark,  on  the  nth 
of  May  next,  was  laid  before  the  Society.  The  inri- 
tation  was  accepted;  and  Hon.  Ira  M.  Bailon,  and 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq,,  were  chosen  to  represent  the 
Society. 

The  Coraraittee  to  whom  was  refeiTed  the  subject 
of  revising  the  catalogue  of  members  of  the  Society, 
and  who  were  instructed  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  so  altering  the  By-laws  as  to  admit  a  larger  num- 
ber of  members,  presented  their  Report,  stating  the 
classes  of  members,  and  recommending  no  action, 
through  their  Chairman,  Judge  Barton.  The  Sepoi 
was  accepted. 
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Votedy  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Correspondence  in  place  of  the  late  Dr. 
Sparks ;  and  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  Isaac 
Davis,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  and  Hon.  Solomon  Lincoln, 
were  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  that  office.  They  reported  the  name  of  Hon. 
Emory  Washburn,  who  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  gentlemen 
recommended  by  the  Council  for  election  to  member- 
ship ;  and  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Hon. 
Ira  Perley,  of  Concord,  N.H.,  and  James  Butler 
Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  were  unani- 
mously chosen. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


Ix  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By-laws,  the 
Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  on 
the  one  hundred  and  seventh  semi-annual  meeting', 
respectfully  submit  their  Seport 

The  object  of  the  Report  of  the  Council  is  to  lay 
before  the  members  a  brief  statement  of  the  affiEiirs  of 
the  Society,  showing  its  present  financial  condition, 
and  the  progress  made  in  carrying  on  the  special 
object  for  which  it  was  foimded ;  viz.,  to  collect  and 
presen-e  all  material  relating  not  only  to  strictly  anti- 
quarian matter,  but  to  the  past  and  present  history  of 
our  countrv. 

m 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  presented  as  a  part  of 
the  Report  of  the  Council,  shows  that  the  finances 
of  the  Society  are  in  a  gratifjing  condition,  and  that 
the  income  derived  from  the  several  funds  is  on  the 
increase. 

A  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  October  last,  have  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  found  them  to  be  safe  and  productive. 
While  they  reconunend  no  cluu  pt 


investments,  they  suggest  that  hereafter  the  surplus 
funds  should  be  invested  to  a  large  extent  in  a  differ- 
ent class  of  securities.  Thia  suggestion  was  not 
made  from  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  present 
investment  of  the  funds,  but  because  the  Committee 
deemed  it  both  wise  and  prudent  not  to  have  all  the 
funds  in  securities  of,  practically,  the  same  class, 

The  valuable  and  interesting  Report  of  the  Libra- 
rian is  also  presented  as  a  part  of  that  of  the  Council. 
It  shows,  as  it  has  done  for  years  past,  that  there  is  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  this 
Society,  manifested,  not  only  by  its  own  members, 
but  by  various  gentlemen  and  societies  throughout  the 
countrj'.  The  Librarian,  in  his  Report,  gives  at  length 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
acquisitions  of  the  past  six  months,  and  a  particular 
statement  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  books, 
manuscripts,  &c.,  which  have  been  received.  The 
Council  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  making  special 
mention  of  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  duiing 
the  present  month. 

By  a  generous  bequest  from  the  late  William  B. 
Fowie,*  of  Medfield,  the  Society  have  come  in  posses- 
sion of  a  most  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts, 
books,  and  pamphlets.  It  includes  several  volumes  of 
the  diaries  kept  by  the  Rev.  "William  Bentley;  numer- 
ous manuscripts  of  value;   autograph  letters  of  em- 

•  Mr.  t'owle  was  a  iii'phen-  uf  Dr.  Williftin  Btnlley,  of  Knk'm,  one  of  Ihe 
"«hen  of  tlie  Autiqunrua  Sodcly. 
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inent  men;  early  American  broadsides,  papers,  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  New-Eogland  history  and  to  the 
history  of  Salem ;  also  several  rare  volumes  upon 
natural  history,  —  making  it  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble additions  to  our  collections  for  several  years. 

The  Council  would  have  beeu  glad  at  this  time  to 
renew  the  suggestion  made  at  one  of  the  late  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  that  a  new  edition  of  Thomas's 
"  History  of  Pnnting,"  with  the  valuable  additional 
matter  prepai'ed  by  the  autlior,  and  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  Society,  should  be  published  as  the  fifth 
volume  of  "  Archipologia  Americana  ;  "  but  the  great 
inadequacy  of  the  Publishing  Fund  to  the  present 
necessities  forbids  it.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Treasurer,  the  total  income  from  this 
fund  the  past  year  has  been  about  seven  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  cost  of  printing  the  usual  Reports  for 
the  year  have  been  nearly  five  hundred  dollars,  leav- 
ing too  small  a  balance  to  be  of  practical  use  in 
the  publication  of  any  other  matter.  The  Society 
have  in  their  possession  much  valuable  material,  which 
should  be  published;  and  the  Council  trust  that  means 
may  be  devised  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  im- 
portant department.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
considered  that  we  have  not  the  facilities  usually 
possessed  by  other  societies  of  a  similar  nature  for 
increasing  their  funds,  as  we  have  no  annual  assess- 
ments to  assist  us  in  caiTj-ing  out  the  objects  designed 
by  the  founders  of  the  Society.     Our  membem  l"~ — 


from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable  to  continue  the  system  of  assessments 
with  which  we  started;  and  we  are  therefore  obliged 
to  depend  upon  the  generosity  of  our  members  for 
any  large  increase  of  onr  funds. 

The  Council  take  this  occasion  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  members,  for  such  action  as  they  may 
think  proper,  the  fact,  that  an  invitation  has  bceu 
extended  to  tliis  Society  to  appoint  delegates  to 
attend  a  Convention  of  the  Archipologists  of  the 
world,  to  be  held  at  Antwerp,  the  12th  of  August 
next. 

The  Council  would  also  suggest,  that,  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  measures  be  taken  to  have  classified, 
arranged,  and  catalogued  the  very  valuable  mauu- 
scripts  and  autograph  letters  now  in  the  library  of  this 
Societj'.  There  are  many  of  great  value  and  rarity ; 
but  at  present  they  are  not  in  an  available  condition 
for  the  purposes  of  study  and  reference. 

The  Committee  from  the  Council  appointed  to 
examine  the  librai7  have  no  special  suggestions  to 
offer  at  this  time,  and  only  desire  to  mention,  that 
among  the  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets  they  find 
several  in  which  there  are  duplicates,  and  in  some 
cases  triplicates,  of  rare  publications,  which  at  some 
time  may  render  it  advisable  to  cause  such  volumes 
to  be  rebound,  and  the  extra  pamphlets  kept  to 
exchange  for  others  not  in  the  library. 

The  death  of  one  of  our  most  honored  members, 
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since  the  annual  meeting,  has  called  forth  the  regret 
of  the  literary  world. 

Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge,  our  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Correspondence  since  the  year  1845,  died 
at  his  residence,  on  Wednesday,  March  1-4,  after  a 
brief  illness. 

He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  in  ifay,  1789,  and  was 
therefore  about  seventy-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Sparks,  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  have  met  with  a  great  loss,  not  only 
from  his  individual  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  but  from  the  valuable  influence  derived 
from  the  association  of  his  honored  and  esteemed 
name  among  the  officers  of  this  Society,  and  as  a  most 
worthy  medium  of  our  communications  with  leame<l 
men  and  societies  of  other  countries. 

On  Friday,  March  16,  the  second  day  after  the 
death  of  our  lamented  associate,  a  special  meeting  of 
tills  Society  was  held  at  the  Antiquarian  Hall  in 
Worcester;  and,  after  remarks  by  gentlemen  present, 
appropriate  resolutions,  eulogistic  of  the  deceased, 
were  unanimously  adopted.  As  it  was  voted  that 
these  remarks  and  resolutions  should  be  printed  in 
connection  with  the  Semi-annual  Report,  the  Council 
will  not  at  this  time  venture  to  add  any  thing  to 
what  was  then  so  ably  said,  except  the  following 
extract  from  a  communication  prepared  for  the  Al- 
bany "Evening  Journal "  by  oiu:  esteemed  associate, 
William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.:  —  i 
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"  It  would  be  alike  easy  and  pleasant  to  me  to  etate  my  im- 
pressioDB  concerniug  Mr.  Sparks'  fine  mtelleetual  powers,  and 
extended  acquiaitiona ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with  glnaciog  at 
two  of  his  moral  qualities,  which  bod  much  to  do  in  giving  com- 
plexion to  bis  character.  He  was  one  of  the  most  unpretending 
and  uiioglenlatioua  of  men.  I  never  witnessed  id  him,  nor  do  I 
believe  anybody  ever  did,  the  least  approach  to  an  attempt  at  per- 
sonal display.  It  acemed  lo  be  his  delight  to  trace  llie  path  by 
which  Providence  had  led  him,  and  especially  to  recall  the  dis- 
couraginjt  circumstances  of  his  early  life  ;  and,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  this  was  oQe  of  the  subjects  of  our  conversation  in  the 
last  ialerview  I  ever  had  with  Iiim.  ,  .  .  Much  as  he  has  been 
honored  iu  his  public  relnliona,  I  am  confident  that  (hose  who  have 
known  him  well  will  love  most  to  dwell  upon  his  private  virtues," 

His  death  was  the  close  of  a  happy  old  age,  and 
took  place  at  his  cheerful  and  comfoi'table  home, 
and  with  all  the  blessiugs  that  a  circle  of  loved  and 
devoted  friends  coidd  impart. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence,  rendered  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Mr.  Sparks,  the  Council  would 
recommend  that  the  vacancy  be  tilled  at  this  meeting, 
instead  of  deferring  it  till  the  annual  meeting. 

Besides  these  matters  of  general  interest,  it  has 
occurred  to  the  writer,  that  a  somewhat  extended 
report,  even  though  it  be  crude  and  imperfect,  upon 
the  small  collection  of  eai'ly  paper-money  of  Massa- 
chusetts now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  and,  in 
connection  with  that,  upon  the  history  of  Massachu- 
setts paper-currency,  might  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  members  of  this  Society.  The  paper-money  of 
to-day  is  the  cause  of  much  legislation,  of  ivide-spread 
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controversies,  of  numeroiis  dissertations  upon  thai 
safety  and  probable  value  of  government  paper-cur-  I 
rency  ;  as,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  j 
similar  discussions  and  examinations  of  the  system  of  I 
an  issue  of  paper-money. 

The  difficulty  found  in  tracing  the  histoi7  of  the 
early  paper-currency  suggests  to  us  the  adnsableness 
of  this  Society  gathering  into  its  collections  all  that 
would  assist  the    future    antiquary  in    the   study  of  i 
the  financial  history  of  our  times. 

In  order  to  understand  fiilly  the  influences  which 
led  our  forefathers  finally  to  resort  to  the  expedient' 
of  paper-money,  we  must  know  how  they  practically 
understood  the  term  "  currency  ;  "  and  a  short  review 
upon  currency  in  general  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Cun'ency  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "  that  which  is 
in  circulation,  or  is  given  and  taken  as  having  value, 
or  as  representing  property."     This  definition,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  admits  of  a  great  variety  in  the  arti-  ' 
cles  which  may  be  used  in  trade  or  barter  as  a  valua- 
ble consideration.     At  the  present  day,  however,  cur- 
rency or  money  is  almost  universally  confined  to  the 
metals,  gold  and  silver,  or  something  which  is  based 
upon  them  ;  although  we  now  have,  in  this  country,  a  j 
currency  which  is  not  directly  based  upon  those  met-  ] 
als,  but  more  upon  the   confidence  we  have  in  the -J 
strength  and  stabihty  of  the  government,  and  the  im-* 
mense  productive  interests  of  the  country,  as  displayed  J 
in  the  industry  of  our  people. 


Gold  and  silver  have  for  many  ages  been  recog- 
nized, by  the  general  consent  of  the  business  world, 
as  the  standards  of  value.  They  constitute  the  money 
of  all  commercial  nations,  and  are  considered  as  the 
standards  by  which  we  measure  the  value  of  all  other 
articles. 

The  earliest  recorded  mention  of  a  metallic  cur- 
rency is  in  the  account  of  a  purchase  and  sale  of 
land,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Genesis.  Abra- 
ham bought  a  piece  of  land  of  Ephron,  that  he 
might  bury  his  wife  therein,  the  price  of  which  was 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver.  "  And  Abraham 
hearkened  unto  Ephron ;  and  Abraham  weighed  to 
Ephron  the  silver,  which  was  named  in  the  audience 
of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
current  money  with  the  merchant."  This  was  not 
coined  money,  like  the  Jewish  or  Israclitish  shekel 
of  later  days,  but  lumps  or  pieces  of  silver,  cut  into 
diiferent  sizes,  to  weigh  a  certain  quantity,  as  shekels, 
talents,  or  drachms.* 

The  Jews  also  used  for  money  certain  articles  of 
jewelry,  which  were  called  jewel-money.  This  con- 
sisted of  personal  ornaments  of  specified  weight, 
which  were  used  in  payments.  The  jewels  meu- 
^tioned  as  given  by  Abraham's  servant  to  Rebekah 
are  examples.     "  The  man  took  a  golden  ear-ring  of 


il  ilickt'l,  a  fiu^-siiuilc  of  which  ii  in  tbe  cabinet  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  has,  on  its  obverao,  tlie  sacred  cup  of  manna,  and  on  tlie 
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half  a  shekel  in  weig-ht,  and  two  bracelets  for  hei 
hands,  of  ten  shekels,  weighed  gold." 

The  precise  date  of  the  invention  or  origin  of  J 
coined  money,  like  many  other  useful  inventions  J 
of  man,  is  lost  in  obscurity;  and  it  has  been  ascribed  j 
to  different  ages  and  countries,  Herodotus  ascribes -i 
the  first  issue  of  gold  coin  to  the  Lydians;  the  firatj 
silver  coins  are  said  to  have  been  coined  in  the  eighth, 
century  by  the  Greeks  of  the  island  of  ^gina ; 
others  ascribe  to  the  Asiatics  the  first  issue  of  coined  | 
money.  The  strongest  testimony  would  seem  to  give  1 
the  Greeks  the  honor  of  the  invention.  The  JewgJ 
arc  said  to  have  practised  the  art  about  the  year  14-t,^ 
B.C.,  long  after  the  use  of  positive  coins  in  other  | 
countries. 

Various  are  the  materials  which  were  used  as  cur-, 
rency,  by  different  nations,  in  past  ages.  The  Cartha*  J 
giuians  had  money  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  bank  J 
bills,  but  mude  of  leather :  this  material  was  also  used  ] 
as  currency  by  Frederic  II.  at  the  siege  of  Milan; 
and  by  Jobn  of  Franc<?  while  paying  for  his  ransom  J 
to  Ivhvai-d  III.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  money  J 
was  found  in  use,  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  made  of  the  1 
middle  hark  of  the  mulberry-tree,  cut  in  round  pieces,  _ 
and  stamped  with  some  mark  or  design.  The  pen-j 
alty  of  counterfeiting  this  money  was  death. 

The  Gauls  used  for  money  gold  and  iron  rings  ofa 
a  certain  weight.     This  kind  of  currency  was  also  i 
use  among  the  Egyptians,  as  seen  in  their  sculptur* 
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and  painting,  where  figures  are  shown  weighing  it 
out,  and  others  writing  down  the  amounts.  This 
money  pa3sed  by  weight,  and  not  by  count.  Ring- 
money  was  also  used  in  England  and  Scotland  till  it 
was  superseded  by  the  coinage  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  Eoman  coin  circulated  in  Britain  till  about 
A.D.  414.  The  Saxons,  succeeding  the  Romans  in 
England,  introduced  their  own  coins ;  and,  during  the 
reign  of  Baldrod,  which  ended  a.  d.  8'i3,  the  fiist 
silver  penny  was  coined  in  England. 

The  aborigines  of  this  counti'y  also  originated  and 
used  coins  of  various  substances.  Our  knowledge  of 
their  money  is  gained  from  the  exhumations  of  the 
mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  which  have  been 
found  sliell,  jasper,  agate,  pearl,  mica,  native  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  made  into  the  shape  or  form  of 
money,  mostly  rude,  but  many  showing  signs  of  great 
skill.  Money,  apparently  made  from  human  bones 
and  the  bones  of  animals,  has  also  been  found  in  the 
mounds.  The  shell-money,  found  in  the  tumuli,  is 
made  prineipallj'  from  the  shells  of  the  genus  Unio, 
and  from  small,  spiral,  fresh-water  shells.  It  is  a 
question  which  may  well  be  enlarged  upon  and  inves- 
tigated by  some  of  our  associates  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  mounds  of  the  South-west,  whether 
these  specimens  alluded  to  were  really  used  as  a  cir- 
culating medium,  or  as  oraaments  among  the  earlier 
Indian  tribes.  That  they  were  so  used  by  the  later 
iB,  we  know  from  the   history  of  the   colonists. 
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Shell-money  or  wampam,  also  called  bead^^meyT^ 
for  nuiUT  years  used  as  currency  among  the  colonists 
of  Xew  England  and   the  Indians :  and,  as  late   as  . 
1704,  it  is  said  to  have  been  circulated  in  MassachU'J 
setts  for  small  change.     Wampum  was  made  by  the  1 
Indians  from  oyster  and  clam-shells,  also  from  the 
shell  of  the  periwinkle :    holes  were  bored  in  small 
pieces  of  the  shell,  and  strung  upon  sinews  as  we 
string  beads.     The  dark  beads,  less  than  an  inch  in 
length,  and  bored  longitudinally,  were  of  the  highest 
Talue,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  more  so 
than  the  English  gold  or  silver.* 

"NVilliam  Wood,  in  his  rolume  entitled  *'  New  Eng- 
land's Prospect,"  first  published  in  1634  (a  reprint  of 
which  has  lately  been  issued  by  the  Prince  Society), 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  Narranganset  Indians: 
"  Thefe  men  arc  the  mod  curious  minters  of  their 
Wamporapeage  and  Mowhakes,  which  they  forme 
out  of  the  inmoll  wreaths  of  Periwinkle-lhells.  The 
Northeme,  Eafteme,  and  Wefteme  Indians  fetch  all  | 
their  Coyne  from  thefe  Southeme  Mint-Mafters." 
From  the  inferior  tools  used  by  the  Indians  in  its 
manufacture,  the  currency  was  quite  rude.  In  the  ' 
New  York  Colony,  however,  the  Dutch  residents 
made  some  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  ' 
strings  of  beads.  They  used  white  and  blue  beads, 
made  from  the  muscle  or  sea-couch,  and  displayed 
more    taste    in    the    urraii  foment      A    string    one 


fathom  long  was  called  worth  four  guilders,  or 
about  one  dollar  and  sixty-six  cents  of  our  cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  Hickcox,  in  his  late  pubhcation  on  the  paper- 
currency  of  New  York,  saya  that  "Wampum  was  in- 
troduced into  New  England  by  Isaac  De  Razier,  in 
1627,  and  passed  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per 
fathom."  And  Bronson,  in  his  account  of  Connecti- 
cut currency,  says  that  "  the  different  colonial  gov- 
eiTiments  recognized  the  shell  currency,  so  called,  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Indians,  and  adopted  it,  to  a 
certain  extent,  among  themselves.  From  time  to 
time,  as  the  supply  varied,  they  endeavored  to  fix 
its  exchangeable  value." 

The  colonists  were  obliged  to  adopt  still  other 
means  of  exchange,  and,  having  no  mints  or  banks, 
drew  from  such  resources  as  they  had.  Thus  among 
the  commodities  we  find  com,  meaning  all  kinds  of 
grain,  greatly  used  as  currency,  and  Uve  stock  also 
received  by  the  colonial  treasury  as  "  country  pay " 
for  taxes.  Wool,  beaver  skins,  codfish,  and  many 
other  articles  of  every-day  use,  were  allowed  to  pass 
current ;  musket-balls  also  at  a  farthing  each,  but  no 
man  was  obliged  to  take  more  than  twelvepence  of 
them  at  one  time.  From  the  early  records  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  we  find  that  these  commodi- 
ties were  used  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and  also  rec- 
ognized by  the  court  as  a  proper  penaltj'  or  fine  to  be 
administered  by  them. 
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It  was  a  custom,  when  a  surveyor  ran  the  lines  of 
a  lot  of  land,  to  pay  him  with  a  peck  of  corn ;  and 
we  find  that  "  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  is  fined  four 
bushells  of  malte  for  his  absence  from  Court" 

This  great  variety  of  circulating  medium,  much  of 
it  in  inconvenient  form,  and  cargoes  from  the  mother 
country,  constantly  draining  the  colony  of  the  little 
specie  it  had,  caused  a  great  depression  in  trade. 
Land  and  commodities  fell  to  one-half,  and  even  to 
one-quarter,  their  first  value.  Merchants  would  take 
only  money ;  and  so  it  happened  that  men  could  not 
pay  their  debts,  though  considered  as  well  off,  and 
possessed  of  mucli  property.  Laws  were  enacted 
endeavoring  to  fix  the  value  of  various  articles  of  cur- 
rency, and  the  value  of  wampum  was  greatly  en- 
hanced. But  the  great  scai'city  of  hard  money  caused 
embarrassment  in  every  species  of  exchange ;  all  con- 
fidence was  destroyed.  This  state  of  things  continued 
for  a  long  time,  and  made  much  trouble.  Governor 
Winthrop  relates  an  incident  of  this  period:  "A 
master,  being  forced  to  sell  a  pair  of  his  oxen  to  pay 
his  servant  his  w^ages,  told  his  servant  he  could  keep 
him  no  longer,  not  knowing  how  to  pay  him  next 
year.  The  servant  answered  him,  he  could  serve  him 
for  more  of  his  cattle.  But  what  shall  I  do  (saith  the 
master)  wlien  all  my  cattle  are  gone?  The  servant 
replied,  you  shall  then  serve  me,  and  so  you  may  have 
your  cattle  again."  * 


•  Winthrop,  vol.  i.  p. 
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Of  the  currency  at  this  and  earlier  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  Colonists,  there  are  full  and  interesting 
particulai's  lu  Felt's  "  Historical  Account  of  Massa- 
chusetts Currency," 

1646.  —  It  is  here,  at  this  dish-essed  point  in 
the  history  of  the  Massachusetts  Colonists,  that  we 
find  the  first  intimation  of  paper-money  in  this  coun- 
try, the  special  subject  of  this  report.*  Of  such  bills 
we  can  at  this  time  learn  notlvng  definite,  either  in 
regard  to  their  form  or  value:  without  doubt,  how- 
ever, they  were  issued  by  individuals,  either  merchants 
or  traders.  That  there  probably  were  such  bills,  we 
have  some  evidence ;  for,  in  1646,  there  was  an 
enactment  that  any  person,  forging  notes  of  hand,  or 
other  paper  relative  to  property,  "shall  stand  iu  the 
pilory  three  seuerall  lecture  days  and  render  double 
damages  to  the  party  wronged,  and  disabled  to  give 
any  evidence  or  verdict  to  any  Gonrte  or  Magis- 
trate." t  From  this  it  would  seem  that  such  notes 
had  been  issued,  and  that  forgery  must  be  forbidden 
to  protect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  people. 
Felt,  iu  alluding  to  the  formation  of  the  mint,  in  1652, 
says,  that,  "  not  satisfied  with  this  means  of  obtaining 

L an  increased  medium  of  circiilation  for  the  purposes 

^^L     of  trafiic,  serious  thoughts  are  entertained  of  resort- 
^^K   ing  to  paper  money,  in  addition  to  what  had  been 

^^^^^m  ipendix  B. 


1  Colony  Laws,  p.  155. 
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In  the  Appendix  to  Hull's  Diary  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  this  Society's  publications  is  an  extract  from 
an  address  prepared  by  the  colonists  to  be  presented 
to  King  Charles,  in  1684,  containing  this  passage, 
referring  to  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  mint, 
in  1652  :  "  And  as  for  the  minting  and  stamping 
pieces  of  silver  to  pass  amongst  ourselves  for  xii(2., 
vie?.,  iiic?.,  we  were  necessiated  thereunto,  having  no 
staple  commodity  in  our  country  to  pay  debts  or  buy 
necessaries  but  fish  and  com,  which  was  so  Qumber- 
some  and  troublesome  as  could  not  be  borne;  and 
therefore  for  some  yeares  paper  bills  passed  in  pay- 
ment of  debts,  which  are  very  subject  to  be  lost,  rent, 
or  counterfeited,  and  other  inconveniences."  Also  in 
a  report  accepted  by  the  Legislature  is  the  following : 
"What  hath  bin  thought  of  by  any  for  raiseing  a 
Banke  or  engaging  in  generall  trade  or  relating  to 
monies  in  regard  to  the  badncsse  of  it,  or  highnesse 
or  lownesse  of  it,  with  very  many  other  matters  tend- 
ing to  the  promoting  and  well  regulating  of  trades 
will  by  this  means  be  ripened,  and  things  reduced  to  a 
more  comfortable  state,  than  wee  now  find."*  These 
bills  or  notes  were  probably  not  issued  in  large 
amounts,  but  as  a  convenience  in  the  way  of  trade, 
and  may  perhaps  be  termed  traders-notes,  and  were 
very  likely  received  by  the  government  in  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  where  the  parties  issuing  them  were 
known  to  be  reliable. 


*  Massachusetts  Archives. 
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1650.  —  In  1650,  the  colonists,  finding  that  specie 
still  continued  very  scarce  by  reason  of  the  vigilance 
with  which  the  English  authorities  prevented  its  ex- 
portation hither,  and  because  the  European  merchants 
drew  the  little  coin  there  was  from  the  country,  and 
the  trade  of  the  province  increasing,  especially  with  the 
West  ladies,  by  which  means  large  amounts  of  bul- 
lion were  brought  in,  they  begaji  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  establishing  a  mint 

1652.  —  As  is  well  known,  this  was  done  in  1652, 
without  authority  from  the  home  government ;  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it  by  Cromwell  or  Parliament,  nor 
was  there,  till  some  twenty  years  after,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  IE.,  when  a  commission  from  Eng- 
land ordered  the  coinage  to  be  stopped.  But  this 
order  was  not  complied  with,  and  it  was  not  till 
1685  that  the  coinag*'  of  the  Massachusetts  mint 
was  suppressed.* 

1675.  —  In  1675,  after  King  Philip's  war,  specie 
was  so  scarce,  and  the  want  of  it  so  pressing,  that 
a  mode  approaching  somewhat  to  a  paper-cm-rency 
was  inti'oduced.  The  Legislature  enact,  that,  "  for  the 
prevention  of  the  charge  and  trouble  of  transportation 
of  the  rates  to  be  leveyed,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Country,  as  also  a  matter  of  convenience,  therein  ap- 
pearing. It  is  ordered  that  bills  for  wages,  horses, 
provisions,  &c.,  being  regularly  passed  to  the  sayd 

*  The  Ncw-EngUnd  <hilling  and  sixpence,  and  ntiat  ii  known  m  tlie  |Nne- 
trcc  money,  were  coined  at  this  mint. 
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Treasurer,  the  Treasurer  vpon  the  desire  of  persons 
concerned,  shall  repasse  bills  to  the  Constables  of 
such  Townes,  where  sums  are  due  vpon  the  aforesaid, 
accounts."  * 

1686.  —  There  is  evidence,  also,  that  in  1686  a 
bank  was  formed  by  a  gentleman  of  Boston,  with 
several  others,  some  from  England,  who  were  author- 
ized to  commence  the  issuing  of  bills,  on  the  security 
of  real  and  personal  estate,  in  some  respects  similar 
to  the  Land  Bank  of  twenty-eight  years  later ;  but  we 
have  so  little  record  of  its  history,  that  no  detailed  or 
definite  account  of  it  can  be  given.  From  the  Massa- 
chusetts Archives  we  find  that  authority  was  given  to 
certain  persons  to  start  a  bank  and  issue  bills,  in  these 
words  :  ''  And  having  perused  and  considered  a  pro- 
posall,  made  to  us  by  John  Blackwell  of  Boston  Esqr, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  divers  others,  his  partici- 
pants, as  well  in  England  as  in  this  Countrey,"  liberty 
is  granted  for  the  Directors,  or  "  conservatives"  of  the 
bank,  to  commence  the  issuing  of  bills,  on  real  and 
personal  sociurity,  and  on  merchandise.  The  writer 
of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '^  A  Letter  from  one  in 
Boston  To  his  Friend  in  the  Country  in  answer  to 
a  Letter  directed  to  John  Burril  Esqre  1714,"  says, 
'^  Our  Fathers  about  Twenty-eight  years  ago,  entered 
into  a  Partnership  to  circulate  their  Notes  founded  on 
Land  Security,  stamped  on  Paper,  as  our  Province 

*  Massachusetts  Eecords. 
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Bills,  Tvhich  gave  no  offence  to  the  Government  then, 
and  that  at  a  time,  when  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown 
was  extended  further  than  ever  has  been  since."  From 
these  statements  it  would  seem  that  bills  were  issued 
in  Massachusetts  in  168fi, 

1G90.  —  In  1690,  however,  the  first  public  bills  of 
credit  were  issued  that  were  known  in  the  American 
Colonies ;  and  then  began  the  reign  of  paper-money 
in  this  country,  a  reign  not  yet  ended,  as  the  finan- 
cial records  of  the  day  so  unpleasantly  prove  to  us. 
These  bills  were  issued  just  after  the  return  of  the 
troops  from  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Canada,  un- 
dertaken by  Massachusetts,  in  connection  with  New 
York  and  Connecticut. 

Hutchinson  says :  "  The  government  were  utterly 
unprepared  for  the  return  of  the  forces.  They  seem 
to  have  presumed,  not  only  upon  success,  but  upon 
the  enemy's  treasure  to  bear  the  cliarge  of  the  expe- 
dition." The  soldiers  became  clamorous  for  their  pay, 
and  were  nearly  at  the  point  of  mutiny :  some  means 
must  be  adopted  for  paying  them,  and  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  issue  paper-money.  The  General 
Court  made  a  tax  equal  to  the  demand,  and  issued 
bills  of  credit  with  which  they  paid  the  public  debt, 
and  promised  to  receive  the  bills  in  discharge  of  the 
tax.  A  committee  was  empowered  to  make  an  im- 
mediate issue  of  seven  thousand  pounds,  in  bills  from 
five  shillings  to  five  pounds.  The  whole  amount 
of  this  emission,  with  the  re-emissions  up  to  1702, 
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amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds,  or  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars ; 
a  small  amount  certainly,  when  compared  with  the 
circulation  of  the  Massachusetts  banks  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  which  is,  as  appears  by  the  late  report 
of  the  Bank  Commissioners,  over  fifty-two  million 
dollars. 

Bills  of  this  issue  are  noAV  extremely  rare :  we  have 
been  able  to  hear  of  but  two  specimens,  now  in  exist- 
ence, which  seem  to  be  genuine.  A  notice  of  one 
of  these  we  find  in  a  late  volume  of  the  "  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society."  This 
bill  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  that  Society,  by  its 
honored  President,  who  alludes  to  its  rarity,  and  says, 
"  It  is  written  with  a  pen,  not  engraved ;  and  the  seal 
of  the  Province  is  very  inartistically  drawn.  One 
might  almost  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  mere  draught 
of  the  design  for  the  notes,  rather  than  one  of  the 
notes  themselves.  But  it  is  indented  and  signed  and 
coimtersigned.  The  signatures  are  evidently  original ; 
and  the  bill  is  numbered  4980  on  the  face,  and  No. 
62  on  the  back." 

.  The  Historical  Society  had  a  fac-simile  of  this  bill 
prepared  for  their  published  volume,  and  we  copy  the 
reading  of  it  therefrom :  — 


(( 


No.  (4980)  5  8 


"  THIS  Indented  bill  of  Five  shillings  due  from  the  Massachuscts 
Colony  to  the  Possesor  shall  be  in  Value  equal  to  money  &  shall 
be  accordingly  accepted  by  the  Treasurer  &  receivers  subordinate 
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to  Iiitn  in  all  publick  pnymcats  and  for  any  Slock  at  nny  time  in 
llie  Treasury  —  Boalou  iti  New-Euglaud  December  the  10*1690: 
By  order  of  y'  General  Court. 

John  Phillh-s      \ 
[Seal.]  Adam  l\'iNTnuup  >  Coml"  • 

Come  over  &  help  us.  1'knn  Townsend  -' 

SIGILVM:  GVB:  &  SOC" 
DE:  MATTACHVSETS: 
BAY  IN:  NOV:  ANGL:'' 

In  Drake's  "History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston," 
we  find  a  description  of  another  bill  of  this  issue, 
which  differs  from  the  preceding  in  not  having  the 
same  signers,  and  being  dated  Feb.  3,  1690,  instead 
of  Dec.  10,  1690.  t  It  would  seem,  that  the  date 
given  by  Mr.  Drake,  as  on  the  bill  described  by  him, 
must  be  incorrect,  from  the  fact  that  the  expedition 
to  Canada,  the  failure  of  which  caused  the  issue  of 
these  bills,  did  not  leave  Boston  till  August,  1690, 
sis  months  after  the  apparent  issue  of  the  bill  de- 
scribed by  him.  This  seeming  discrepancy,  however, 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that,  in  legal  documents 
of  that  time,  the  year  did  not  legally  end  till  March 
25,  the  closing  of  the  legislative  year ;  so  that  this  bill, 
although  dated  Feb.  3,  1690,  was  in  fact  issued  in 
February,  1691.  Drake  says  of  these  bills,  they  were 
struck  from  an  engraved  plate,  upon  pieces  of  paper 
nearly  square,  about  five  and  three-fourths  inches 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  about  five  inches  wide ;  the 


•  Appendix  C. 

t  Tlie  Bigner*,  ua  given  liy  Drake,  v 
and  Tim.  Thunilon, 
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colony  seal  in  the  left-hand  comer.  It  would  seem 
strange,  that  so  large  an  issue  as  seven  thousand 
pounds,  in  bills  of  from  five  shillings  to  five  pounds, 
should  have  been  written  by  hand ;  the  manual  labor 
necessary  to  have  prepared  them  must  have  been  very 
great,  besides  the  time  it  must  have  taken;  and  the 
unavoidable  difference  in  the  looks  of  the  bills,  when 
prepared  by  different  persons,  as  they  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be,  would  be  strong  evidence  that  some 
other  method  was  pursued.  Drake  speaks  of  the  bill, 
which  he  describes,  as  being  before  him,  and  says  it 
is  from  an  engraved  plate.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  decide  which  is  the  correct  statement,  without  a 
careful  examination  of  the  bills.  The  number  of 
these  bills  that  were  collected  by  the  treasurer,  and 
burned,  would  naturally  cause  them  to  be  exceedingly 
rare ;  only  such  being  saved  as  might  have  been  acci- 
dentally laid  aside  till  after  the  time  of  redemption 
had  passed,  or  perhaps  kept  as  a  curiosity  by  some 
zealous  antiquary.  Hutchinson  speaks  of  seeing,  in 
1749,  a  five-shilling  bill,  of  the  issue  of  1690,  in  a 
manner  which  would  indicate  that  even  then  they 
were  not  often  seen.  The  bill  exhibited  to  the  His- 
torical Society,  however,  bears  such  evident  marks 
of  being  genuine,  that  We  are  led  to  suppose  it  was 
one  of  the  first  issued,  and,  in  the  anxiety  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  off  the  troops  at  once,  the  bills  were 
written,  and  not  engraved.  The  art  of  engraving 
also  was  not  practised  to  any  extent  in  this  country 


at  that  time,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
got  the  plates  engraved  in  England  in  time  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
in  later  years,  plates  for  bills  of  credit  were  made  in 
England. 

These  bills  of  1690  were  secured  in  a  measnro  by 
a  tax,  and  were  receivable  for  treasury  dues,  but  were 
not  then  "  in  value  equal  to  money,"  as  stated  on  their 
face ;  for  they  would  not  buy  goods  at  money  rates 
or  prices.  JIany  of  the  soldiers  lost  heavily  on  them, 
and  could  not  get  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  shil- 
lings a  pound  for  them.  As  the  time  for  payment  of 
taxes  came  near,  they  increased  in  value  ;  and  in  1692 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Court,  "  that  all  bills  of  publik 
creditt,  issued  forth  by  order  of  y"  Gencrall  Court  of 
y"  late  Colony  of  y"  Massachusetts  Bay,  shall  pass  cur- 
rent withiu  this  Province  in  all  payments  equivalent 
to  money,  and  in  all  publick  payments  at  5  per  cent, 
advance.  And  for  encouragement  to  such  persons  as 
are  possessors  of  said  Bills,  to  lend  them  for  y*  ser\'ice 
of  y"  publick,  it  is  further  enacted  that  they  shall  be 
secured  by  y°  publick  Taxes  and  other  Revenues,  and 
shall  be  rpimburst  in  money  within  twelve  months."* 
After  this,  owing  to  the  five  per  cent  bonus,  they 
became  worth  more  than  hard  money  when  the  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  taxes  arrived,  and  for  twenty 
years  or  more  they  did  not  depreciate  much  below 
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silver.  This  first  emission  of  legal-tender  bills  in  this 
country  was  finally  drawn  in,  without  any  bad  infiu- 
ence  upon  the  whole  currency.  It  was  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  that  Sir  William 
Phipps  was  said  to  have  come  forward,  and  exchanged 
his  own  coin  for  a  large  amount  of  this  paper-cur- 
rency at  par,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  restore  confidence 
to  the  public. 

1691.  —  In  1691,  it  was  ordered  that  the  bills  out 
and  to  be  emitted  shall  not  exceed  forty  thousand 
pounds.  Of  this  sum  ten  thousand  pounds  was 
drawn  in  and  burnt  in  October,  1691.  In  the  follow- 
ing yeai*s  no  more  new  emissions  but  remissions  of  the 
remainder,  and,  only  for  the  charges  of  government, 
called  in  by  rates  or  taxes  within  the  year:  the  last 
re-emission  of  these  bills  was  nine  thousand  pounds, 
in  1701.  Bills  of  this  period  continued  at  the  rate 
of  six  shillings  a  heavy  piece  of  eight,  and  were 
called  Old-Charter  bills,  because  they  were  issued 
before  the  second  Charter  of  William  and  Mary. 

1702.  —  In  1702,  the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  there  was  another  emission  of  ten  thousand 
pounds;  and,  during  the  war  of  Queen  Anne,  the  gov- 
ernment issued  bills  annually,  to  be  cancelled  by  the 
taxes  of  the  same  and  the  following  year,  until  1704.* 
A  rare  pamphlet  upon  the  subject  of  paper-money, 
says  of  the  issue  of  these  bills,  ^'  Which  not  being 
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very  considorablej  and  the  bills  having  a  preference 
in  the  Treasury  to  silver,  kept  up  their  credit  until 
about  the  year  1711,  when  such  large  sums  were 
issued  tbrtt  silver  began  to  be  hoarded  by  sorae,  and 
exported  by  others  in  large  quantities,  and  the  bills 
became  the  only  means  and  instrument  by  which 
private  trade  and  dealing  were  regulated  and  man- 
aged. And  to  confine  the  currency  of  the  bills,  and 
effectually  to  banish  silver  and  gold,  the  Massachu- 
setts Province,  in  the  year  1712,  made  their  bills  a 
tender  in  the  discharge  of  all  debts,  unless  there  ap- 
peared a  special  agreement  or  contract  otherwise."* 

n04.  —  In  1704,  as  well  as  in  times  past,  the  Col- 
onists were  much  troubled  by  the  counterfeiting  of 
the  bills  of  credit;  and  the  General  Court,  from  time 
to  time,  enacted  laws  in  relation  to  it.  We  find  the 
following  enactment,  in  the  records  of  the  Court  for 
this  year :  — 

"  Some  ill  disposed  and  wicked  Persons,  designing 
the  hurt  of  this  Province,  and  of  Her  Majesties  good 
Subjects  within  the  same  and  for  base  lucre  and  gain 
to  themselves,  have  forged  and  uttered  several  Coun- 
terfeit Bills,  in  imitation  of  the  Twenty  Shilling  Bills 
of  Credit  on  this  Province,  thereby  Imposing  a  Vile 
Cheat  and  Cousenage  on  some  less  discerning  and 
unwary  Persons,"  it  was  enacted  that  such  persons 
upon  being  convicted  were  to  be  punished,  "  in  such 
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*  "A  Brief  Ai'count  of  tlic  Rise,  Progress,  and  I'rcsi.'nt  State  uf  t] 
P>per  Cnrreiity  of  New  Eagland."    Bodon,  1749. 
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manner  as  is  by  law  provided  against  Forgery,  and 
be  branded  in  the  right  cheek  with  a  hot  Iron  with 
the  Letter  F."  They  were  also  to  pay  double  dam- 
ages to  the  person  known  to  be  defrauded  by  such 
false  bills.  Some  such  enactment  might  not  be  out 
of  place  at  the  present  day,  defrauded  and  imposed 
upon  as  the  public  now  are  by  the  counterfeiting  of 
the  paper-currency. 

In  1714,  counterfeiting  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  was  enacted  by  the  Court,  "  that  every 
person  convicted  of  falsifying.  Forging,  or  Counter- 
feiting any  of  the  Bills  of  Credit  on  this  Province, 
should  be  deemed  and  adjudged  a  Felon,  and  suffer 
the  pains  of  Death  as  in  case  of  Felony ;  any  Law, 
Usage  or  Custom  to  the  Contrary  notwithstanding." 

It  also  became  necessary  to  make  similar  regula- 
tions to  those  imposed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
at  the  present  day  in  relation  to  the  torn  and  defaced 
currency  in  circulation.  The  treasurer  of  the  Col- 
ony was  not  allowed  to  receive  any  torn  bills,  unless 
the  possessor  made  oath  that  they  were  torn  or  de- 
faced while  in  his  hands. 

1713.  —  Among  the  bills  of  credit  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Society,  we  find  one  which  appears  to 
have  been  authorized  by  the  General  Court,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1713;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
record  of  the  enactment  in  the  volumes  of  the  Co- 
lonial Laws -in  our  library.  This  bill  is  signed  by 
A.  Winthrop,  A.  Davenport,  Wm.  Payne,  and  Saml. 
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Checkley.  From  the  dates  on  the  margin,  it  mnst 
tave  been  printed  from  a  plate  prepared  for  re-einis- 
sion,  it  being  customary  to  engrave  upon  the  plate 
the  year  of  each  re-emission.  On  this  bill  are  nine 
dates,  besides  the  date  of  1713  in  the  body  of  it:  the 
last  date  is  1731,  at  which  time  this  bill  was  probably 
issued.* 

1714-  —  In  1714,  there  was  a  cry  of  gi'eat  scarcity 
of  money,  and  the  public  mind  was  harassed  to 
devise  some  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  the 
Colony  was  laboring.  Of  course  there  was  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion ;  some  were  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing paper  entirely,  and  having  specie  only  as  a  cu-cu- 
lating  medium ;  others  wanted  a  private  bank  based 
on  real  estate ;  and  a  third  party  approved  a  system 
of  loaning  by  the  Province  to  the  people,  on  interest. 

Controversies  arose  on  these  opinions,  and  spread 
then-  intiucnce  through  towns  and  families.  Pamph- 
lets and  letters  (several  of  which  arc  in  our  librai7  f ) 
were  published  by  one  party,  reflecting  upon  the 
judgment  and  motives  of  another,  who  advocated  a 
different  plan.  The  whole  colony  was  agitated  to  dis- 
cover some  remedy  for  the  difficulties  that  the  trading 
community  labored  under.  The  tirst  party,  which 
was  for  depending  upon  specie  entirely  and  abolish- 
ing paper,  and  of  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  one, 
was   very  small.     The  second,  from  a  project  pub- 

•  Appeniiiji  F. 

t  See  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  Appendix. 
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lished  in  1684,  in  London,  had  taken  up  the  scheme 
of  a  private  bank,  based  upon  real  estate  to  a  suffi- 
cient amount,  as  security.  The  London  scheme  not 
being  generally  known,  a  Boston  merchant  received 
the  authorship  of  it.  This  scheme  by  its  opponents 
was  stigmatized  in  various  pamphlets  as  "  South  Sea 
Buble,"  "  Pandora's  Box,"  and  as  an  infringement  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  covering  a  design  for  abso- 
lute power.  But  in  a  "Vindication"  published  in 
1714,  the  writer  says,  the  gentlemen  interested,  "after 
several  meetings,  agreed  upon  a  Land  Security  as  a 
Fund  for  Bills  and  Notes  to  be  Circulated,  and  min- 
utes were  then  drawn  up,  for  the  Regulating  and 
carrying  on  that  Affair,  but  aU  with  an  intire  depend- 
ance  upon  the  Government  for  their  Favour  and 
Countenance  in  promoting  it,  and  furnishing  them 
with  all  necessary  Powers  as  might  enable  them  to 
carry  it  on  with  safety  to  themselves,  and  the  Pos- 
sessors of  their  Bills  or  Notes."  Some  members  of 
the  Government  apparently  approved  of  the  plan,  so 
they  proceeded  "  to  mutually  covenant,  consent,  and 
agree  as  follows:  — 

'^  1.  That  the  subscriptions  shall  be  taken  to  a  value  not  ex- 
ceeding £300,000,  and  that  every  subscriber  shall  settle  and 
make  over  a  Real  Estate,  to  the  value  of  his  Respective  Sub- 
scription, to  the  Trustees  of  the  Partnership  or  Bank,  to  be  and 
remain  as  a  Fund  or  Security  for  such  Bills  as  shall  be  Emitted 
therefrom ;  which  Emission  shall  not  exceed  the  Subscription, 
and  will  make  good  all  deficiencies  that  shall  arise  from  any 
Neglect  Default  or  Mismanagement  of  any  of  the  Officers  or 
Members  of  this  Partnership  or  Bank. 


"2.  Thut  no  Person  shall  Subscribe  above  Four  Thousfind 
Pounds,  nor  under  Two  Huuilred  aaJ  Fifty  Pounds ;  and  each 
Subscriber  ehall  lake  out  and  keep  for  two  years  at  least,  one 
quaiter  part  of  his  Subscription,  and  not  exceed  one  half  part 
by  virtue  of  his  lirsi  Mortgage,  paying  interest  therefor,  acord- 
ing  to  the  Kuies  of  this  Partoei-ship. 

"  3,  That  we  will  from  time  lo  time,  and  at  all  times  for  ever 
hereafter  give  Credit  to  the  Bills  Emitted  from  this  Fund  or 
Bank,  equal  lo  what  is  given  to  the  Bills  of  Credit  ou  the  Provinco 
of  the  Massacusetts  Bay,  and  to  accept  the  said  Bills  in  all  Pay- 
ments, (Specialties  and  ObligatioDs  for  any  other  Specie  ex- 
cepted) upon  Forfeiture  of  Fifty  Pouuds  for  each  reftisal,  until 
the  Refuser  has  forfeited  his  whole  Security  and  IVofits ;  and 
every  such  Person  haviug  so  forfeited,  ahull  uo  louger  be  ao- 
couulcd  A  Member  of  this  ParlDership,  but  be  deemed  ipso  /ado 
dismist,  and  Lose  his  Interest  therein." 

Another  section  authorized  the  emitting  of  bills  of 
credit  upon  good  security,  at  certain  rates  and  values, 
'*  On  Wooden  Houses  without  Farms,  not  exceeding 
the  Value  of  the  Lands  belonging  to  them."  Also  on 
brick  houses,  "  on  Gold  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds 
Ten  Shillings  per  Ounce ;  "  and  on  silver,  iron,  and 
other  imperishable  articles,  at  fixed  rates,  according 
to  the  market. 

Section  19  provided  thut,  "  when  there  shall  be 
Emitted  and  Continued  at  Interest  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Thousand  Pounds,"  certain  sums  should  be  given 
out  of  the  net  profits,  "  to  the  use  of  an  Hospital  or 
Charity  School,  for  the  Support  and  Kducation  of 
the  poor  Children  in  the  Town  of  Boston,"  also  to 
Harvard  College  for  specified  purposes,  &c.,  &c.* 
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They  chose  as  their  motto,  "  Crescit  Eundo."  The 
form  of  their  bills  was  to  be  as  follows :  — 

*'  This  Indented  Bill  of  Credit,  obliges  us,  and  every  of  us, 
and  all,  and  every  of  our  Partners  of  the  Bank  of  Credit  of 
Boston  in  New  England,  to  accept  the  same  in  lieu  of  Twenty 
Shillings,  in  all  Payments,  according  to  our  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment; and  that  it  shall  be  so  accepted  by  our  Receiver  or 
Treasurer,  for  the  Redemption  of  any  Pawn  or  Mortgage  iu 
the  said  Bank. 

"  Boston,  November  First,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Fourteen." 

The  voice  of  the  people  was  loud  and  vehement 
for  more  money;  and  the  government,  fearing  the 
success  of  the  "  Land  Bank,"  as  it  was  called,  issued 
an  order,  which  the  projectors  construed  as  an  en- 
couragement to  proceed  and  perfect  their  scheme  and 
subscriptions,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Council.  But, 
while  they  were  thus  promoting  their  interests,  the 
party  for  a  public  bank  prevailed,  and  gained  a  loan 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  which  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  lent  for  five  years 
to  any  of  the  inhabitants,  at  five  per  cent  interest.* 
This  effectually  defeated  the  "  Land-Bank"  project  for 
the  time  being,  but  it  was  not  fully  conquered.  They 
did  not,  however,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  ever 
issue  any  of  their  bills  :  for,  of  course,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  public  bank,  they  could  not  get  the 
sanction  of  government ;  and  so,  necessarily,  complied 
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with  the  order  of  the  Court,  and  never  emitted  any 
bills,  or  presented  their  scheme.  Attorney-General 
Dudley  had  strenuously  opposed  this  scheme  for  a 
"  Land  Bank,"  thereby  receiving  great  opposition 
from  those  interested  in  its  success ;  and  lie  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  was  published  anony- 
mously* This  called  out  the  "  Vindication  "  before 
alluded  to. 

From  this  time  (1714)  onward,  the  counti-y  was  for  . 
many  years  divided  on  the  question  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate bank.  The  mercantile  part  of  the  community 
were  still  discontented  with"  the  inadequacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment loan  ;  and  a  petition  from  some  eighty  Bos- 
ton gentlemen  was  sent  in  for  a  more  extended  issue, 
or  larger  medium  of  trade.  After  Governor  Dudley's 
removal,  in  1715,  and  Mr.  Shutc's  arrival,  the  latter 
advised,  in  his  first  speech,  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  revive  the  low  state  of  trade.  The  House 
took  this  as  an  intimation  that  he  would  sanction 
another  Treasury  loan.  Accordingly,  December  4, 
1716,  another  loan  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  issued,  which  was  secured  by  mortgaged  estates, 
of  double  the  value  of  the  sum  borrowed,  for  ten 
years,  at  five  per  cent  annually.  The  profits  were 
to  pay  expenses  of  the  government,  and  bills  were 
to  be  returned  and  burnt  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time   fixed.      The    result    of   this    emission    was    to 

■  Objectioni  to  the  Bank  of  Credit  lately  prcjectcd  nt  Boston,  &c. 
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depreciate  the  currency  still  more.  Some  of  this 
loan  was  still  outstanding  in  1739.  A  writer  of 
the  times,  in  a  "  Word  of  Comfort,"  ♦  says  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "  How  shall  we  keep  up  the  value 
of  our  bills  of  public  credit?"  "Gentlemen!  you 
must  do  by  your  Bills,  as  all  Wise  Men  do  by  their 
Wives ;  make  the  best  of  them.  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledged Theorem,  that  there  is  no  doing  without 
AVives.  The  Lonesome  and  sower  Philosopher  would 
frankly  confess,  that  Women,  were  necessary  Evils : 
For  without  their  Assistance  the  whole  Humane 
Race  must  vanish.  The  great  skill  is  to  cultivate 
the  necessity  and  make  it  a  Happiness;  for  that 
end,  Wise  Men  Love  their  Wives;  and  what  ill- 
conveniences  they  find  in  them  they  bury ;  and  what 
Virtues  they  are  imich't  with  they  Admire  and  Mag- 
nifie.  And  thus  you  must  do  by  your  Bills  for  there 
is  no  doing  without  them ;  if  you  Divorce  or  Dis- 
seize your  selves  of  them  you  are  undone." 

1721.  —  In  1721,  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
emitted  fifty  thousand  pounds  more  of  bills  of  credit ; 
and  from  that  time  the  charges  made  by  the  Indian 
war  required  large  emissions,  and  silver  rose,  till,  in 
1726,  emissions  were  no  larger  than  the  cancellings. 

1722.  —  This  flood  of  paper-money  seemed  to  di- 
minish the  amount  of  small  coin,  as  well  as  lai^e,  in 
the  Colony;    and,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  in  1722 

*  "  A  Word  of  Comfort  to  a  Melancholy  Country,  or  the  Bank  of 
erected  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  &c." 
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five  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  small  bills,  or,  as  we 
now  call  it,  fractional  currency,  were  ordered.  Among 
the  earliest  specimens  of  paper-money  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  Society  are  two  bills  of  this  issne :  they 
are  of  the  denomination  of  one  and  two  pennies,  and 
are  exceedingly  i-are.*  We  have  been  able,  after 
much  inquiry  of  collectors  and  others,  to  hear  of  but 
one  other  genuine  bill  of  this  issne,  which  is  said  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  Salem.  The  bills 
were  printed  on  parchment,  and  each  denomination 
was  different  in  form  ;  the  one-penny  being  round,  the 
two-penny  nearly  square,  and  the  three-penny  piece 
sexangular.  As  has  been  stated,  this  emission  was 
for  only  five  hundred  pounds  ;  consequently  the  issue 
was  soon  drawn  in,  or  so  badly  torn  and  disfigured  as 
to  become,  like  some  of  the  currency  of  the  present 
day,  wholly  unrecognizable  as  money.  The  act  issu- 
ing these  bills  was  as  follows  ;  — 

"  An  Act  for  Emiltiog  Five  Hiiaared  Pounds  in  fmall  BHIs  of 
feveral  Dene  m  inn  (ions,  to  be  exchanged  for  larger  Bills  by  tlie 
Province  Treafurer. 

"  WhercHH  great  laconveaiences  and  DiflicullieR  have  arifon  to 
the  Affairs  of  Trade  of  this  Province  for  want  of  fmnll  money 

"For   remedy  whereof  Be  it  cnaclerl  by  Hia  Excellency  the 
Governour,   C'ouucil   and    Rep  re  feu  tali  ves  in  Generul   Court  af- 
fembled,  and  by  the  Auihority  of  the  Same,  That  there  be  forth- 
with Imprinled  on  Parchment  the  fumof  Five  Hundred  Pound  in 
,  Pennies,  Two  Peaces  and  Three  Pcuees  of  the  following  Figure. 
lASd  lufcriptions:  viz.  Forty  Tlioufand  and  One  Pennies,  to  be 
kouod,  Twonly  Thoufand  Two  PenceB,  Four  Square,  Thirteen 
SiDUlaiid  Three  Huodrud  and  Thirty,  —  three  peaces  fex-angular. 

-  fkc-iiniile  uf  tlicse  ^illa,  ace  A|)pL'ii<lix. 
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"  And  tlint  tlie  Committee  already  appointed  by  the  Court  for 
that  purpofe  are  hereby  Directed  and  Impowered  to  take  Effectual 
(•are  for  tiie  making  and  Imprinting  faid  Bills;  and  that  the  faid 
bills  be  delivered  to  the  Treafurer  of  the  Province  by  him  to  be 
exchanged  for  other  Bills  of  this  Province,  to  such  perfons  as 
come  for  the  fame  ;  but  not  lefs  than  Twenty  Shillings  at  any  one 
time ;  and  that  the  Bills  be  accepted  by  the  Treafurer  and  Re- 
ceivers fnbordinate  to  him  in  all  Publick  Pavments,  as  other  the 
Bills  of  this  Province  are,  and  that  Five  Himdred  Pounds  in  Bills 
Exchanged  by  the  Treafurer  for  thefe  Bills,  fhail  be  burnt  to 
aflies  by  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose." 


1728.  —  In  March,  1728,  the  paper-money  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  circulation  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  bills 
of  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire, 


then  in  circulation  in  the  colony.  Large  amounts 
of  the  currency  from  these  colonies  was  in  circula- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  and  strong  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Boston  merchants  to  prevent  its  circulation. 
Silver  went  up  from  nineteen  shillings  to  twenty- 
seven  shillings  the  ounce,  and  continued  about  the 
same  rate  for_  several  years. 

1730. —  In  1730,  when  the  pecuniary  state  of  the 
Province  was  in  this  condition,  Jouatlian  Belcher  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  magistracy.  Of  him,  the  Court  of 
St,  James  had  great  hope  that  be  would  be  able  to 
subdue  the  refractory  spirit  of  Massachusetts,  and 
make  a  speedy  close  to  the  issuing  of  paper-money : 
80  he  came  with  authority  to  effect  this  in  ten  years. 
The  injuuctions  of  Uis  Majesty  restricted  the  issues  of 
Treasury  notes  to  he  limited  to  cancelling  government 
charges,  and  not  more  than  thu'ty  thousand  pounds  to 
be  in  circulation  at  the  same  time. 

1733.  —  In  1733,  the  merchants  and  others  of  Bos- 
ton, finding  the  Treasury  curtailed,  attempted  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  by  engaging  in  a  project  for 
issuing  paper  to  tlie  value  of  one  hundred  and  teu 
thousand  pounds.  These  bills  were  to  be  redeemable 
in  two  years,  with  silver  at  the  common  rate  of  Pro- 
vince paper,  which  was,  at  this  time,  nineteen  shil- 
lings an  ounce.  These  merchants'  notes  circulated, 
and  were  even  considered  better  than  the  Province 
Bills,  owing  to  the  provision  making  them  redeem- 
able iu  silver. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  would  it  be  possible 
within  the  hmits  of  this  Report,  to  speak  in  detail 
of  all  the  emissions  of  bills  by  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  but  only  to  allude  as  briefly  as  possible  to 
such  issues  as  we  may  have  specimens  of  in  our  col- 
lection, and  to  any  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  paper-money  of  the  Colony. 

1737.  —  In  the  collection  of  this  Society  is  a  poor 
and  very  imperfect  specimen  of  a  bill  of  three  shil- 
lings, issued  in  1737.  It  is  one  of  the  emission  of 
eighteen  thousand  pounds,  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  be  recalled  in  one  year ;  and  a  sinking 
fund  was  made  for  this  amount,  the  people  being 
allowed  to  pay  their  taxes  in  hemp  alid  flax,  at 
certain  rates,  or  in  hard  or  paper  money,  as  they 
desired.  In  the  same  year,  nine  thousand  pounds 
were  issued,  redeemable  in  five  years,  and  these  bills 
were  called  new  tenor ;  the  others,  old  tenor.  This 
last  issue  was  not  receivable  in  payment  of  the  duties 
of  "  Impost  and  Tunnage  of  shipping ; "  they  being 
payable  in  hard  money,  as  in  the  present  day.  In 
many  particulars,  the  legal-tender  notes  of  this  day 
are  not  unlike  these  bills  of  credit  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  years  ago:  our  greenbacks,  although  a 
legal  tender,  are  not  receivable  for  duties  on  import- 
ations. 

In  July  of  1737,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General 
Court,  authorizing  the  issue  of  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds  in  small  bills  of  several 
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denominatioos,  to  be  exchanged  for  larger  bills  by  the 
Pronnce  Treasoir.  These  bills  were  to  be  of  the 
denomination  of  one  pennT,  twopence,  threepence, 
fourpence,  fivepence,  and  sixpence.  In  the  publica- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  General  Court  for  1737  are 
illostrations  representing  the  form  of  these  smaU  bills. 
There  are  probably  none  of  them  in  existence  now.* 
1739.  —  In  1739,  there  was  a  general  dread  of  the 
drawing-in  of  all  the  paper-money,  without  any  substi- 
tute for  it ;  for  it  was  known  that  most  of  the  coin  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  bad  management 
of  the  currency.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  at  that  time  a 
prominent  member  of  the  General  Court,  then  laid 
a  scheme  before  the  government  for  borrowing  from 
England,  upon  interest,  a  sum  in  silver  equal  to  all 
the  bills  then  extant, — of  which  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  pounds  in  circulation,  forty 
thousand  pounds  on  loan,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
brought  into  the  Treasury  m  ll-i'2;  therewith  to  re- 
deem them  from  the  possessors,  and  tluis  furnish  a 
currency  for  the  country :  the  silver  was  to  bo  paid  iit 
distant  periods.  But  his  scheme  was  rejected,  and 
private  persons  resolved  to  interpose,  as  royal  insti'uo- 
tiona  were  no  bar  to  the  proceedings  of  private  iudi- 
viduals;  so  far  had  the  colony,  in  spirit,  cstiiblished  its 
independence.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Laiul-Itiink,  or 
Manufactory  Scheme  of  1714,  came  to  be  revived,  and 
produced  such  great  and  lasting  mischief.    The  pro- 
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jector  of  that  bank  now  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  persons,  says  Hutchinson 
(Felt  says  three  hundred  and  ninety-five),  "  some,  men 
of  mark  and  good  estate,  but  generally  of  small 
means;  and  some  were  insolvent,"  This  company 
were  to  lend  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
lawful  money,  on  land  security,  and  payable  in  twenty 
years  by  merchandise  or  produce. 

The  Directors  and  a  Treasurer  were  chosen  by  the 
Company,  and  each  partner  was  to  pay  three  per  cent 
of  the  sura  taken  out,  and  five  per  cent  of  the  principal ; 
and  he  who  did  not  pay  bills  might  pay  in  produce 
and  manufactures  at  the  rate  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Directors.  The  fate  of  the  project  was 
thought  to  depend  upon  its  reception  by  the  General 
Court ;  therefore  they  wanted  the  Representatives  well 
disposed.  The  needy  part  of  the  Province  favored 
the  scheme,  and  they  were  most  numerous:  so  it 
appeared  that  the  majority  of  Representatives  for  the 
year  1740  were  subscribers,  or  favorers  of  the  scheme ; 
and  the  popular  branch  of  the  General  Court  for  that 
year  has  since  been  called  the  "  Land-Bank  House." 
Men  of  property  and  the  principal  merchants  violent- 
ly opposed  this  scheme,  and  would  not  receive  its 
bills ;  but  large  numbers  of  the  shopkeepers  took 
them.  Another  scheme  to  lessen  the  temptation  to 
take  Land-Bank  bills  was  that  of  Edward  Hutchin- 
son and  one  hundred  and  six  partners,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  be  redeemed  in 
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fifteen  yeara,  with  silver  at  twenty  shillings  per  ounce, 
and  gold  pro  rata;  much  like  the  scheme  of  1733. 
The  bills  were  called  "  merchants'  notes ; "  and  this 
scheme  was  promoted  to  put  down  the  other,  though 
it  also  was  considered  inexpedient,  but,  being  on  a 
specie  basis,  was  less  objectionable  than  the  Laud  or 
Manufactory  Bank.  Governor  Belcher  was  greatly 
opposed  to  the  Land  Bank,  and  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  defeat  tliis  fraudulent  enterprise,  but  was 
wholly  unable  to  do  it;  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Province  being  in  favor  of  it.  At  length,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  Parliament  for  an  act  to  suppress 
it,  which  was  very  readily  obtained:  so  the  Company 
was  dissolved,  but  the  act  gave  the  possessors  of  the 
bills  a  right  of  action  against  any  Director  for  the  sum 
expressed,  with  interest.  The  Company  were  amazed, 
but  met  for  some  action  to  endeavor  to  redeem  their 
notes.  Many  of  the  bills  had  not  been  issued  for  the 
value  expressed,  and  many  possessors  had  acquired 
them  for  half  their  value ;  so  justice  could  not  be  done 
to  all.  For  the  Company  it  was  considered  a  just 
judgment  for  their  unwarrantable  proceedings.  It 
was  thus  that  many  wealthy  families  were  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  but  few  escaped  unharmed.  If  Parlia- 
ment had  not  interposed,  there  would  have  been  great 
confusion  in  the  Province  in  this  matter,  and  govern- 
mental authoritj'  would  have  been  in  the  Land-.Bank 
Company.  The  Legislature  put  the  concerns  of  the 
bank  into  the  hands  of  commissioners  to  be  brought 
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to  a  close ;  but  nearly  thirty  years  elapsed  before  that 
was  fully  accomplished,  and  many  of  the  commission- 
ers did  not  live  to  complete  the  service. 

It  was  of  this  bank  that  Samuel  Adams,  Esq., 
father  of  the  patriot,  was  a  Director;  and  after  his 
death,  in  1747,  his  estate,  then  in  the  possession  of 
his  son,  was  advertised  by  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk 
County  to  be  sold  at  auction  to  pay  a  claim  against  the 
Land  Bank.*  The  future  Governor  did  not,  however, 
give  up  the  property;  having,  as  Hutchinson  says, 
threatened  the  officer  if  he  undertook  to  make  the 
sale,  and  also  intimidated  any  person  who  was  desi- 
rous of  purchasing.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
means  were  taken  by  the  friends  of  Mi.  Adams  to 
pay  the  claim,  and  that  a  subscription  was  started  for 
that  purpose,  signed  "by  John  Hancock,  James  Pitts, 
Joseph  Warren,  and  others,  by  which  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  over,  was  raised  to  pay  the 
claim,  so  that  no  threats  were  necessary  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Adams  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  property,  f 

From  "The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel 
Adams,"  by  William  V.  Wells,  we  take  the  following 
in  relation  to  the  Land  Bank:  "Memorials  of  their 
transactions,  fbund  in  the  public  records,  show  that 
the  bank  was  in  successful  operation  in  October  and 
November,  1741,  —  when  Sjimuel  Adams,  Esq.,  and 
others  of  the  Directors,  appear  as  the  grantors  of  a 
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certain  parcel  of  land,  for  the  sum  of  forty  pounds,  to 
Eliphlet  Pond,  yeoman ;  and,  subsequently,  Messrs. 
Eobert  Auchmuty,  Samuel  Adams,  and  others  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  twenty  pounds,  '  in  bills 
called  Manufactor}'  Bills,'  from  one  Kingman,  which 
releases  him  from  the  mortgage  to  that  amount  on  his 
estate,  and  the  interest,  two  pound  nine  shillings  and 
threepence,  paid." 

Mr.  M.  AV.  Stickney,  of  Salem,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion one  of  these  mortgage-deeds,  given  by  John 
Spofford,  of  Rowley,  on  his  farm,  for  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  in  "  Bills  of  Credit  called  Manufac- 
tory Bills ; "  also  the  release  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Company,  signed  by  George  Leonard,  Samuel  Adams, 
Thomas  Cheever,  John  Choate,  and  Robert  Hale, 
bearing  date  April  22,  1742.  These  records  of  the 
Land-Bank  Company  give  us  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  their  operations. 

When  Governor  Belcher,  in  endeavoring  to  sup- 
press the  Land  Bank,  issued  a  proclamation  that 
all  commissioned  officers  who  had  encouraged  this 
scheme  should  be  dismissed  from  office,  Samuel 
Adams  (senior)  and  John  Choate  sent  a  communication 
to  the  Governor,  stating  that,  as  holding  a  commission 
under  his  Excellency  was  inconsistent  with  prosecut- 
ing the  manufactory  scheme,  they  do  now,  "  with 
your  Excellency's  leave,  resign  these  trusts."  Robert 
Hale,  of  Beverly,  another  of  the  Directors,  also  re- 
signed bis  commission;  and  William  Stoddard  and 
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William  Watts,  of  Boston,  had  their  commissions  as 
justices  nullified  by  the  General  Court,  for  favoring 
such  an  association.  Among  the  letters  of  those  who 
fell  under  the  Governor's  displeasure  was  one  from 
Henry  Lee,  of  Worcester,  in  which  he  declares  him- 
self an  approver  of  the  manufactory  scheme,  and 
says,  "  I  am  determined  to  do  what  I  can  to  encour- 
age it,  and  think  the  privilege  of  an  Englishman  is 
my  sufficient  warrant.  To  sacrifice  my  post  for  the 
service  of  my  country  is  infinitely  more  honorable 
than  to  keep  it  on  such  base  conditions."  ♦  Here  we 
have  an  early  spark  of  the  revolutionary  spirit. 

1740.  —  In  1740,  another  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  was  emitted  on  a  silver  basis, 
to  overwhelm  the  Land  Bank.  The  sponsors  for  this 
amount  were  eminent,  wealthy  merchants. 

The  bills  of  the  Land  Bank  were  to  be  paid  in 
twenty  years  in  goods  at  an  arbitrary  price. 

It  would  have  been  a  light  burden  to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  have  paid  the  charges  upon  every  year,  and 
the  debt  for  that  year  besides ;  but,  instead,  the  gov- 
ernment let  year  after  year  pass  with  light  taxes, 
and  heavily  burdened  more  distant  years.  Thus, 
1741,  the  last  year,  came  to  have  a  heavy  weight  of 
debt  upon  it ;  and,  though  it  was  far  short  of  what 
had  been  paid  the  four  or  five  preceding  years,  it  was 


♦  Henry  Lee  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  whom 
were  assigned  thirty  acres  of  land ;  and  who  complied  with  the  order  of  the 
Comt,  to  erect  a  house  thereon. 
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deemed  an  insupportable  burden.  It  was  thought 
that  the  government  order  for  calling  in  the  bills  that 
year  would  be  openly  violated  in  some  way ;  any  such 
explosion  or  rebellion  was  prevented,  by  Governor 
Belcher  being  superseded  before  the  period  arrived. 

Governor  Belcher  was  misrepresented,  by  those 
who  favored  the  Land  Bank,  to  the  Royal  Council ; 
and  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office. 

1741.  —  William  Shirley  was  in  July,  1741,  ap- 
pointed his  successor  to  take  up  his  work.  lie  did 
not  insist  on  withdrawing  the  Province  notes  as  soon 
as  bis  predecessor  did,  but  wished  a  committee  of 
the  court  to  meet  at  Milton  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  Land  Bank.  They  found  that  about  forty-nine 
thousand  pounds  of  its  notes  had  been  struck  off  and 
endorsed ;  the  Treasurer  had  issued  the  amount  of 
thirty-five  tbousimd  pounds  ;  and  the  Directors  were 
using  four  thousand  pounds  in  trade.  After  this  the 
transactions  of  the  Company  were  greatly  restricted.* 

174'i.  —  The  Equity  Bill  was  enacted  in  Januai-y, 
1742,  which  required  "that,  after  the  fiist  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  all  coined  silver  of  sterling  alloy  shall 
pass  as  laivful,  at  6s.  8f/.  the  ounce,  troy  weight ;  and 
other  money  iu  the  same  proportion."  It  provided 
that  debts  contracted  within  five  years  should  be  pay- 
able in  bills  of  credit  at  the  above  rate  or  proportion, 
unless  by  special  agreement  otherwise ;  and,  if  they 
depreciated,  allowance  to  be  made  accordingly.     In 
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March  of  the  same  year,  a  committee  for  settlmg  the 
affairs  of  the  Land  Bank  issued  a  call  to  its  stock- 
holders to  settle  the  demands  upon  them ;  and,  in 
April,  the  Governor  published  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  laid  an  interdict  on  aU  stock  companies  with- 
out charters.  This  led  to  a  resolve,  that,  "  whereas  it 
is  expedient  and  necessary  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  Province,  that  all  the 
notes  of  the  silver  and  manufactory  schemes  should 
be  drawn  in  and  consumed,  as  soon  as  may  be."  A 
committee  was  appomted  to  investigate  and  report  to 
that  end.  This  committee  report,  that  the  "Silver- 
Scheme"  association  had  emitted  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  notes,  of  which  sixty-nine 
thousand  three  himdred  and  sixty-one  pounds,  twelve 
shillings,  and  sixpence,  had  been  recalled,  leaving  still 
in  circulation  fifty  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  sixpence. 

While  the  public  mind  was  so  much  occupied  with 
these  banking  institutions,  the  last  issue  of  Province 
bills  did  not  help  the  community  so  much  as  was 
desired.  These  notes,  being  payable  in  specie,  were 
hoarded  up,  and  others  for  produce  and  manufactures 
put  forward ;  so  that  at  last  there  were  not  enough  of 
the  Province  notes  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  the  currency 
of  the  adjoining  colonies  became  the  common  one. 
Large  amounts  of  bills  from  the  colonies  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  were  in  circulation,  so  that 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  was   flooded  with  paper- 


money.  A  law  against  receiving  the  bills  of  adjacent 
colonies,  unless  they  were  redeemable  in  specie,  was 
passed  in  1739 ;  but  at  this  time,  1744,  they  were  still 
received  by  many  of  the  traders,  and  another  bill  was 
passed  to  prevent  their  circulation. 

1745.  —  In  1745,  the  pressure  on  the  Treasury  was 
so  great,  that  the  government  adopted  the  doubtful 
plan  of  a  lottery,  and  tried  to  raise  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  in  this  way,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  French  war.  One  of  the  conditions  of  this 
concern  was,  "  that  whoever  adventures  thirty  shil- 
lings iu  it  may  pay  this  sum,  one-fifth  in  the  new 
tenor,  or  in  old-tenor  bills  at  four  for  one ;  and  the 
other  four-fifths,  in  the  same  paper,  or  in  any  of  New 
England,  not  prohibited." 

1748.  — In  January,  1748,  Mr.  Kilby,  our  agent  in 
London,  wrote,  that  theu  there  were  many  schemes 
before  Parliament  for  having  the  colonial  uotes  re- 
deemed or  recalled ;  and  the  Governor  in  his  speech 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  Assembly,  that  they  find 
some  other  way  to  supply  the  Treasury  than  by  mak- 
ing new  emissions  of  paper-money.  In  accordance 
with  this  advice,  Thomas  Hutchinson  proposed,  that 
the  public  notes  be  redeemed  by  the  specie  to  be 
received  from  the  Royal  Exchequer,  for  the  charges 
incurred  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  This  proposi- 
tion was  coldly  received  at  first ;  but,  finally,  gladly 
accepted,  for  the  General  Court  were  wearied  by  the 
TreasiU7-system  of  loans. 
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The  other  New-England  colonies  were  consulted  on 
the  subject  of  redeeming  the  paper-cm-iency ;  but 
tbey  did  not  favor  having  a  hard  currency :  the  weight 
of  depreciation  in  their  notes  had  not  fallen  so  hea\i- 
ly  upon  them  as  upon  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
Massachusetts  pci-severed  in  her  plan,  however,  and 
made  a  law  for  the  redemption  of  all  Province  bills, 
requiring  them  to  be  exchanged  at  the  Treasury 
before  March  31,  1750,  at  certain  rates  which  the  law 
proceeds  to  fix ;  and  a  penalty  was  affised  for  taking 
paper  bills  of  the  other  colonies.  Such  a  law  was 
frequently  renewed  as  a  pfeventive  until  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

1719.  —  In  September,  17-19,  the  "  Evening  Post," 
of  Boston,  announces  the  arrival  of  the  specie  paid 
by  the  Crown,  in  care  of  Mr,  BoUan,  our  agent  in 
London.  This  money  consisted  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty-three  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  and  ten  tons  of 
copper :  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  was  the 
largest  amount  of  specie  ever  in  Massachusetts  before, 
at  one  time  ;  thus  it  received  the  name  of  the  "  hard- 
money  colony."  • 

1750, — In  Januarj',  1750,  it  was  proposed,  that 
three  thousand  pounds  of  small  bills  should  be 
printed  of  one  penny,  twopence,  threepence,  four- 
pence  halfpenny,  sixpence,  ninepeuce,  and  eighteen- 
pence,  to  prevent  farthings  and  coined  silver  and  gold 
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from  passing  at  a  proportionally  higher  rate  than  a 
milled  dollar  at  six  shillings.     This  was  accepted. 

1751.  —  In  June,  1751,  the  Commissioners,  ap- 
pointed to  redeem  the  public  notes  with  specie,  closed 
their  labors,  having  redeemed  £1,792,236,  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  specie  to  ten  in  paper.  This  was 
nearly  all  that  was  out,  though,  for  years,  parcels 
of  them  were  found  in  old  desks,  the  bottoms  of 
leather  chairs,  and  other  private  places,  and  brought 
in  with  a  petition  that  they  might  be  redeemed.  The 
large  number  of  these  bills  redeemed  explains  the 
great  rai-ity  of  the  colonial  paper-money  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  and  the  reason  we  have  so  few  specimens 
in  our  collection.  A  medium  of  exchange  was  still 
wanted,  and  Mr.  Phips  consented  to  issue  Treasury 
notes,  for  raouey  borrowed  for  the  Province  on  inter- 
est ;  and,  though  it  was  not  legal  tender,  it  passed  in 
special  agreements,  and  was  emitted  till  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  it  was  renewed  under  a  different  adminis- 
tration. 

1759. — In  1759,  the  Land- Bank  question  again 
came  before  the  Legislature ;  and  it  was  stated,  that, 
nothwithstandiug  several  laws  had  been  passed  to 
close  it  up,  yet  the  affiirs  were  still  unsettled.  Sev- 
eral of  the  partners  had  died,  others  had  left  the 
Province ;  and  their  bills  were  still  out  and  unre- 
deemed to  the  amount  of  nearly  one  thousand  pounds. 
It  was  then  voted,  that  the  Commissioners,  to  pay 
their  claims,  assess  tlu'ce  tliousand  pounds  on  any  of 
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the  responsible  partners,  and,  if  they  decline  to  pay 
the  claims  with  interest  in  thirty  days,  to  issue  execu- 
tions against  them. 

1760.— In  1760,  the  stockholders  of  the  Land 
Bank  petitioned  for  authority  to  start  a  lottery,  to 
raise  funds  to  meet  the  demands  against  them ;  and, 
there  being  much  sympathy  with  them,  the  request 
was  granted.  Among  the  signers  of  this  petition  were 
Samuel  Adams,  William  Stoddard,  and  Robert  Auch- 
muty.  This  scheme  was  not  very  successful :  only 
about  six  hundred  pounds,  out  of  the  three  thousand 
pounds  wanted,  was  raised  by  it.  Felt  states,  that 
"one  great  means  of  prolonging  the  settlement  of 
this  association's  affairs  was  the  loss  of  most  of  their 
records,  with  those  of  the  Legislature,  in  1747." 

1767.  —  In  1767,  the  unfortunate  Land-Bank  ques- 
tion again  made  its  appearance  in  the  Legislature,  and 
the  Commissioners  reported  on  their  efforts  to  close 
up  its  affairs.  What  the  final  action  on  the  matter 
was,  we  are  unable  to  state,  as  the  records  of  the 
General  Court  on  the  subject  do  not  definitely  record 
it.  Probably  the  last  claims  —  which  in  1768,  for 
principal  and  interest,  amounted  to  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  —  were  settled  in  some  way  by  the 
Directors  or  their  heirs.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
statements  already  made,  this  scheme  occasioned  a 
bitter  strife  in  politics,  caused  much  legislation  and 
prosecution,  and  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  and 
loss  to  all  connected,  or  directly  concerned  in  it. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  Society  have  no  speci- 
mens of  the  Land-Bank  bills,  and  that  there  are 
probably  but  a  few  now  in  existence.  It  is  to  he 
hoped,  however,  that  some  antiquary  who  possesses 
them  may  see  this  statement,  and  he  pleased  to 
furnish  our  collection  with  a  specimen,  of  the  bills 
issued  by  this  company. 

1772.  —  In  1772,  paper-money  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Nova  Scotia,  besides  that  of  the  other 
New-England  colonies,  was  still  in  circiilution  in 
-Massachusetts;  and  stringent  laws  were  made  to  pre- 
vent its  passing. 

1774.  —  In  1774:,  the  differences  between  Parlia- 
ment and  this  colony  had  risen  to  so  high  a  pitch  as 
to  indicate  a  speedy  appeal  to  arms ;  but  the  finances 
were  in  an  unusually  good  condition.  Governor 
Hutchinson  notices  this  fact,  and  says,  "  There  never 
has  been  a  time  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  Coun- 
hy,  when  the  Treasury  has  been  in  so  good  a  state  as 
it  now  is." 

1775.  —  In  May,  1775,  when  the  condition  of 
affairs  was  still  more  exciting,  and  hostilities  had 
already  commenced  between  the  colonies  and  the  ad- 
herents to  the  crown,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress, 
in  consideration  of  the  friendship  displayed  by  our 
brethren  of  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Khode 
Island  in  this  time  of  public  distress,  in  which  all  are 
so  deeply  interested,  that  their  paper-currencies,  which 
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of  late  have  been  interdicted,  be  paid  and  received  in 
the  same  pvoportion  to  silver  as  the  same  are  paid 
and  received  ivithin  their  respective  colonies.  And 
now  began  another  issue  of  paper-money  by  Massa- 
chusetts, nearly  like  that  issued  years  before,  and  also 
occasioned  by  war.  Though  this  issue  was  under  a 
very  different  authoritj',  the  expression  of  the  bills 
was  retained,  lest  the  Royal  Government  might  possi- 
bly withdraw  from  its  purposes  of  compulsion. 

An  issue  of  bills,  called  soldiers'  notes,  was  made 
at  this  time,  not  to  exceed  twenty-six  thousand 
pounds,  in  various  denominations  from  six  to  twenty 
shillings,  which  were  made  a  legal  tender,  and  were 
to  be  received  for  all  payments  due  the  Treasury.* 

Tbe  Kevolutionary  authorities  became  aware  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  large  sums  of  money ; 
and  that,  as  there  was  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
result  of  the  contest,  tbe  people  would  be  backward 
in  subscribing  to  a  loan.  Accordingly,  the  Provincial 
Congress  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  people  to 
come  forwai"d,  and  take  up  the  loan,  and  thus  sustain 
them  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  their  rights.  They 
say  in  their  address  to  the  people,  "  If  you  should  fur- 
nish the  money  that  is  now  needed,  you  will  perform 
a  meritorious  seiTice  for  your  counti-y,  and  prove 
yourselves  sincerely  attached  to  its  interests ;  but,  if 
an    undue    caution    should  prevent  youi-  doing   this 


'  For  description  of  the  soldiers'  uutes,  see  Felt's  "  Mass.  Currency." 
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essential  sennce  to  the  colony,  the  total  loss  both  of 
your  liberties  and  that  very  property  —  which  you, 
by  retaining  it,  affect  to  serve  —  may  be  the  mi- 
happy  consequences." 

The  amount  called  for  was  one  hundred  thousand 
poonds,  which  was  prompUj  taken  up  by  oui'  patri- 
otic ancestors  ;  and,  although  at  great  pccuuiary  loss 
to  individuals,  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  tlie  coun- 
try. Eighty-six  years  later,  their  descendants  in 
Massachusetts  proved  their  patriotism  by  a  similar 
response  to  a  call  for  money,  to  aid  the  Government 
in  preserving  the  union  of  the  country,  which  had 
come  down  to  them  through  so  much  trial  and  tribu- 
lation. 

1775,  —  It  was  in  June,  1775,  that  the  first  Conti- 
nental paper-currency  was  issued,  according  to  resolu- 
tions of  the  Continental  Congress,  passed  May  10th 
of  the  same  year.  In  July,  Massachusetts  made  llie 
first  issue  of  the  noted  "Sword-in-haud  money,"  so 
called  from  the  figure  of  an  American  on  the  buck  of 
each  bill,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand.*  We 
find  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  severul  of  these 
bills  of  different  denominations  and  dates ;  but  many 
of  them  are  torn  and  disfigured. f 

1776.  —  We  have  also  specimena  of  the  issuen  of 
1776  and  1778,  those  of  the  latter  year  having  a  pino 


■  Appendix  L. 

t  Thesi;  bills  wure  ir[i;jriiveJ  hy  I'mii  Kvvuri',  an  I[||[vii1'j 
worttif  patriot. 
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tree  engraved  upon  the  back.  In  1779,  besides  the 
tree  on  the  back,  there  was  an  engraving  of  the  rising 
sun  on  the  face  of  the  bill :  of  these,  we  have  several 
good  specimens.* 

1780. — In  1780,  under  Congressional  instructions, 
Massachusetts  issued  bills  payable  in  six  years,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum. 
These  bills  had  upon  the  back  the  guarantee  of  the 
United  States  to  insure  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest.  Of  these  bills,  there  are  several  fine  speci- 
mens owned  by  the  society:  they  are  signed  by  R. 
Cranch  and  T.  Dawes.f 

The  period  of  the  redemption  of  this  issue  was  put 
off  so  far,  that  the  people  had  little  confidence  in  it ; 
and  it  rapidly  depreciated  to  sixty  for  one  of  specie. 
There  was  also  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  army 
against  it,  and  recruits  from  Massachusetts  could  not 
be  obtained,  except  by  the  promise  of  payment  in 
hard  money.  In  May,  1781,  the  Continental  cur- 
rency had  depreciated  to  five  hundred  for  one  of  hard 
money.  The  following  extract  from  "Rivington's 
Gazette"  of  May  12,  1781,  shows  how  low  the  esti- 
mate of  paper-money  was  at  this  time :  "  The  Con- 
gress is  finally  bankrupt.  Last  Saturday,  a  large  body 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  paper-dollars  in  their  hats  by 
way  of  cockades,  paraded  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 


*  John  Gill,  ono  of  the  publishers  of  tlie  "Boston  Evening  Gazette," 
printed  the  Massocliusetts  bills  of  1776. 
t  Appendix  L. 
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carrying  colors  flying,  with  a  dog  tarred^  and,  instead 
of  the  usual  appendage  and  ornament  of  feathers,  his 
back  was  covered  with  the  Congress  paper-dollars. 
This  example  of  disaffection,  immediately  under  the 
eyes  of  the  rulers  of  the  revolted  Provinces  in  solemn 
Bession  at  ttie  State-house  assembled,  was  directly  fol- 
lowed by  the  jailor,  who  refused  accepting  the  bills 
in  purchase  of  a  glass  of  rum ;  and  afterwards  by 
the  traders  of  the  city,  who  shut  up  their  shops,  de- 
clining to  sell  any  more  goods  but  for  gold  or  sUver. 
It  was  declared  also  by  the  popular  voice,  that,  if  the 
opposition  to  Groat  Britain  was  not  in  future  carried 
on  by  solid  money  instead  of  paper  bills,  all  further 
resistance  to  the  mother- conn ti-y  was  in  vain,  and 
must  be  given  up."*  Although  these  statements  of 
Rivington,  who  was  a  strong  tory,  are  to  be  taken 
with  some  degree  of  doubt  as  to  their  entire  truth,  still 
it  is  an  indication  of  the  feeling  of  many  of  the  people 
ill  regard  to  the  Continental  currency. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  speak  in  detail 
of  the  Revolutionary  issues  of  paper-money  by  the 
United  States  or  Massachusetts,  as  the  currency  issued 
by  the  authority  of  Congress  and  by  the  States,  at 
this  period,  became  so  connected  and  interwoven 
with  each  other,  that  to  give  a  true  history  of  one 
would  require  an  examination  into  the  whole  system 
of  the  finances.     This  would  be  too  lengthy  a  subject 

■  Diary  of  tlie  Itevolution. 
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for  the  limits  of  this  Report ;  but,  owing  to  the  larger 
number  of  bills  of  this  time  being  in  existence,  more 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  them,  and  their  history  is 
more  generally  known. 

We  conclude  these  remarks  with  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  system  of  banks, 
authorized  by  the  General  Government,  or  by  the 
States. 

The  first  Bank  of  Discx)unt  and  Deposit,  of  which 
we  have  record,  was  estabhshed  in  Venice,  in  the 
year  1171;  and  was  founded  in  time  of  war,  when 
the  Republic  fell  short  of  funds,  and  had  to  adopt 
some  expedient  to  sustain  itself:  although  not  at  first 
issuing  bills,  in  the  course  of  time  a  method  approxi- 
mating to  it  was  adopted.  The  Great  Council  de- 
cided  upon  raising  a  forced  loan ;  and  every  citizen 
was  obliged  to  contribute  the  one-hundredth  part  of 
his  possessions,  upon  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent.  This  bank,  or  chamber  of  loans,  as  it  might 
perhaps  more  correctly  be  called,  was  originated  for 
the  purpose  of  managing  this  public  debt.* 

1781.  —  Six  hundred  and  ten  years  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  bank  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1781,  and 
also  in  time  of  war,  the  first  bank  in  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  Congress,  was  founded  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  called  the  Bank  of  North  America. 
This  bank  was  started  with  a  capital  of  four  hun- 

♦  "  Bankers'  Magjizine,"  1857. 
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dred  thousand  dollai's,  and  is  in  existence  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital  of  one 
million  dollars.* 

1784.  —  The  second  bank  chartered  in  the  country 
was  the  Massachusetts  Bank  of  Boston,  in  the  year 
1784;  and  now,  after  the  expiration  of  eighty-two 
years,  it  still  exists  and  ranks  among  the  soundest 
institutions  of  our  country.  Its  first  president  was 
Jaraes  Bowdoia;  and,  since  its  formation  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  it  has  had  but  nine  presidents  and  nine 
cashiers,  f 

From  that  time  to  this,  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  banks  in  the  State,  as  well  as 
in  the  whole  country ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  our  paper- 
currency.  We  now  have,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts alone,  over  two  hundred  banks,  representing 
nearly  eighty  millions  of  capital ,  all  but  one  of 
which  are  authorized  by  the  General  Government. 
The  total  number  of  national  banks  in  the  United 
States,  March  17,  1866,  was  sixteen  hundred  and 
forty-three,  with  a  capital  of  §412,693,236,  and  a 
circulation  of  ^260,824,903.  To  this  large  amount 
of  paper-money  in  cu-culatiou  may  be  added  about  five 
hundred  milhons  more,  issued  by  the  United  States 


•  Appendix  M. 

t    The  Report  of  the  Bunk  Cammiesianere  of  Masiuicliaiietls,  for   166G, 
gives  nn  inttreiiting  account  of  tlie  tystuui  of  iBUikiiig  ndopted  by  tbnt  Stale ; 
of  the  early  paper-c-urrency. 
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and  by  the  several  State  banks,  making  the  sum  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  of 
paper-money  now  in  circulation  in  the  United  States. 

Again  war  has  thro^vn  its  dark  shadow  over  our 
country,  and  again  the  Goverament  have  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  our  forefathers  in  issuing 
large  amounts  of  paper-money,  so  that  at  this  time  the 
epithet  of  the  paper-money  country  may  be  fittingly 
applied  to  the  United  States.  This  large  issue  of 
a  paper-currency  produces  many  of  the  same  effects 
as  in  earlier  years ;  prices  of  all  commodities  increase 
rapidly ;  the  bills  depreciate  in  value ;  and  the  spirit 
of  speculation  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  our 
people.  This  depreciation  of  the  currency,  although 
very  great  at  times  during  the  past  four  years,  has 
not  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  general  anxiety  and 
depression  as  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution ;  for  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  have  had  full  confidence  in 
the  strength  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  ultimate 
redemption  of  its  bills.  In  these  remarks,  it  is  of 
course  understood,  that  we  do  not  refer  to  the  paper- 
cuirency  of  the  South  dui'ing  the  late  rebellion ;  for, 
as  ia  well  known,  their  paper-money  has  become 
like  so  much  waste  paper,  valuable  only  aa  material 
for  the  paper-mill. 

Finally,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving all  matter  that  may  serve  to  illustrate  in  any 
wav  the  finances  of  our  times ;   so  that  the  future 
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antiquary  will  find  abundant  material  to  aid  him  in 
explaining  to  his  day  and  generation  the  true  con- 
dition of  this  epoch,  as  shown  in  the  history  of  our 
currency  and  finances.  It  is  the  special  province  of 
this  Society  to  care  for  and  preserve  the  written  his- 
tory of  to-day :  let  us  not  be  backward  in  our  duty, 
but  lend  a  willing  heart  and  a  helping  hand  to  add 
our  mite  to  the  fulfilment  of  so  commendable  an 
object. 

In  behalf  of  the  Council. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

Roger  Williams  in  his  account  of  wampum,  says  of  its  use 
among  the  New-England  Indians :  "  Their  own  is  of  two  forts, 
one  white,  which  they  make  of  the  flem  or  flock  of  the  periwinkle, 
when  all  the  fhell  is  broken  off;  and  of  this  fort,  fix  of  their  fmall 
beads,  which  they  make  with  holes  to  firing  their  bracelets,  are 
current  with  the  Englifh  for  a  penny.  The  fecond  is  black,  in- 
clining to  blue,  which  is  made  of  the  fhell  of  a  fifh,  which  fome 
Englifh  call  hens  —  poquahock ;  and  of  this  fort,  three  make  an 
Englifh  penny.  One  fathom  of  this  their  flringed  money  is  worth 
five  fhillings." 

B. 

The  first  issue  of  paper  money  is  probably  rightfully  attributed 
to  the  Chinese.  Doolittle,  in  his  "  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese," 
says  it  was  used  by  them  in  the  ninth,  and  down  to  the  fifteenth, 
century,  when  the  issue  of  it  was  stopped :  at  the  present  time, 
however,  it  is  again  in  use  in  China. 

"What  was  called  card-money  was  adopted  by  the  French  in 
Canada,  in  1687,  redeemable  in  bills  on  France.  This  was  at  the 
time  of  an  expedition  by  the  French  to  subdue  the  Senecas.  Prob- 
ably this  issue  was  not  known  of,  by  the  English  colonists  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  at  the  time  they  made  their  first  issue  of  paper 
money,  in  1G90. 

C. 

The  signers  of  the  Bill  of  Credit,  issued  in  1G90,  as  given  on  the 
bill  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  were  John 
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Phillips,  Adam  Wiuthrop,  hoiI  P«nn  Townsend.  Oo  tho  bill  tle- 
Bcribed  bj  Mr.  Drake,  tlic  signers  were  Elisha  Hutchinson,  John 
Walley,  and  Tim.  Thornton. 

Colonel  John  I'liillips,  of  Charlostown,  was  Judge  of  Admiralty, 
Treasurer  of  llie  Province,  and  Kepresentative  from  1683  lo  1686. 
In  1689,  he  was  one  of  the  Council  of  Safety ;  and,  iu  1691,  one 
of  the  first  Council  under  tlie  new  charter,  which  oHtce  he  held 
until  1716.  He  was  wounded  iu  a  fight  with  the  Indians,  at 
Casco  Bay,  in  1697.     He  died  Marcli,  1725,  aged  ninety-four. 

Adam  Winlhrop,  of  Boston,  was  a  nmn  of  prominence  in  the 
Massnchusotls  Colony,  and  was  imdoubtedly  a  grandson  of  Gov- 
ernor Winlhrop.  He  was  born  in  1647,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1668,  a  Represent  alive  in  1G89-02,  and,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Malher'B  church,  was  named  by  the  king,  by  advice  of 
Mather,  one  of  the  Governor's  Council  under  the  uew  charter ; 
which  oflice  he  held  from  1692  to  his  death.  He  was  known  tia 
Hon.  Adam  Winlhrop  in  hia  day,  and  was  grandfather  of  Profes- 
sor John  Winthrop,  the  eminent  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Harvard  College  from  173S  to  1779.  Ho 
died  in  August,  1700.* 

Peon  Townsend  was  also  a  man  of  note  in  Boston,  and  held 
many  prominent  offices  ;  was  Sp&aker,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  aud  was  also  a.  colonel  of  the  militia.  He  died  in 
1727,  aged  seveuty-fivo. 

£liBha  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  was  grandfather  of  Governor 
Thomas  Hutchinson.  He  was  a  Representative  iu  1680-3,  and  o 
councillor  or  nssiatant  magistrate  from  1684  till  his  death.  In 
1707,  be  was  a  colonel  iu  the  Port-Royal  Expedition.  He  was 
uh<o  one  of  the  first  Council  uuder  the  charter  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  1G92,     He  died  Dec.  10,  1717,  aged  seventy-seven. 

John  Walley  was  a  Judge  oF  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  a  member  of  the  Council.  He  died  iu  1 712,  aged  sisty- 
eight.  In  1G90,  the  year  these  bills  were  issued,  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  against  Canada,  being  in  command  of  the  land- 
forces.  The  failure  of  this  expedition  caused  the  issuing  of  the 
bills  of  credit,  which  he  afterwards,  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Court,  was  called  upon  to  sign.     His  "Journal  of  the  Campaign 
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in  Canada "  may  be  found  in  Hutchinson's  '^  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 

Timothy  Thornton  was  a  merchant  of  Boston,  a  Representative 
to  the  General  Court  in  1690,  '93,  '94,  selectman  of  Boston  in 
1693,  and  one  of  the  assessors  in  1694.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  some  note  in  the  town  of  Boston ;  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  connected  notice  of  him.  We  are  indebted 
to  Drake's  "  History  of  Boston  "  for  many  facts  in  regard  to  the 
signers  of  these  bills.  In  Lossing's  "  Pictorial  Field-Book  of 
the  Revolution"  is  a  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  bills  of  1690,  which 
has  the  same  date  and  the  same  signers  as  that  described  by 
Drake.  From  the  appearance  of  this  fac-simile,  we  should  judge  it 
to  have  been  taken  from  an  engraved  bill ;  as  the  seal,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  bill,  seem  to  have  been  more  carefully  finished 
than  in  the  written  bill  described  in  this  Report. 

D. 

In  1692,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  "  Great  and  General  Court  or 
Assembly  of  their  Majesties'  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay," 
entitled  "  An  Act,  For  Making  the  Former  Bills  of  Credit  to  Pafs 
Current,  in  Future  Payments,  &c." 

"  Whereas,  Their  Majeflies  Affairs  within  this  Province  do  re- 
quire a  fpeedy  advance  for  the  Defence  of  the  Province,  and  the 
profecution  of  the  War,  againfl  their  French  and  Indian  enemies, 
and  there  being  no  Stock  at  prefent  in  the  Treafury  to  fupply 
the  fame  or  to  defray  other  the  necefTary  charges  for  fupport  of  the 
Government,  Be  it  therefore  ordained  and  enadted  that  all  Bills 
of  Publick  Creditt  ifTued  forth  by  order  of  the  Generall  Court  of  the 
late  Colony  of  MaiTachufetts  Bay,  fhall  pafs  current  within  this 
Province  in  all  payments  equivalent  to  money,  and  in  all  publick 
payments  at  5  per  cent,  advance.  And  for  encouragement  to  fuch 
perfons  as  are  pofTeirors  of  faid  Bills,  to  lend  them  for  the  fervice 
of  the  publick,  it  is  further  enabled  that  they  fhall  be  fecured  by 
the  publick  Taxes  and  other  Revenues,  and  fhall  be  reimburfl  in 
money  within  twelve  moneths." 

E. 

May  27,  1 702,  an  "  Act  for  Making  and  Emitting  of  Bills  of 
Publick  Credit,"  was  passed,  as  follows :   "  Forafmuch  as  by  rea- 
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fon  of  llie  extream  Scurcity  of  Money,  aud  the  want  of  other 
medium  of  Commerce,  tlie  Trade  of  this  Pi-ovitice  is  greatly 
obflruifteil,  aud  the  nft'uirs  of  the  Goverument  very  much  hindered  ; 
The  payment  of  the  PuUick  Debts  and  Taxes  Retarded,  and  in 
great  nieafure  rendered  Irapraoticable,  to  the  D  i  fcou  rage  men  t  of 
Soiild!crB  and  Seamen  necclTarily  Employed  in  her  Majelly's  Ser- 
Tice,  in  the  defenfo  of  Her  Majellye  Subjei5ts  and  luterel^  with 
the  Province  in  this  time  of  War." 

For  remedy  whereof,  it  was  enacted,  "That  there  be  forthwith 
imprinted  a  certain  number  of  bills  of  credit  on  this  Province  in 
fuitable  Sums  from  Two  Shillings  to  Five  Pounds  which  in  the 
whole  fhall  amount  to  Ihe  Sum  of  Ten  Thoufand  Pounds  & 
no  more ;  which  billa  (hall  be  Indented  and  Stamped  with  fuch 
ftamps  as  the  Governour  and  Council  Ihall  proje<^  and  dirc6l ;  And 
be  Signed  by  a  Committee  lo  be  Nominated  and  Appointed  by  this 
Court,  they  or  any  three  of  them;  and  of  the  Tenor  following. 
That  is  to  fay 


No.  (         ) 


20 


"  This  Indented  Bill  of  Twenty  Shillings  due  frora  the  Province 
of  MaiTachufetta-Bay  in  New-Eagland,  lo  the  PolTeflbr  thereof, 
fliall  be  in  value  equal  to  Money :  And  (halt  bo  accordingly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Treafiirer  and  Receivers  Subordinate  to  him,  in  all 
Publick  Payments,  and  for  any  Slock  at  any  time  in  the  Treafury. 
Boftou  November  the  Twenty  Firft,  Anno  1 702.  By  order  of  the 
Great  and  General  Court  or  Ail«mbly. 


r  1713  rends  as  follows  :  — 

Eighteen  Penck. 


L 


(2419) 
lling  and  Sixpence  Indented,  due  front  the 


*  From  KTuiEchaielti  Colonial  Lawi. 
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Province  of  the  Maffachufetts  Bay  in  New  England  to  y*  Poflcf- 
for  thereof  fhall  be  in  value  equal  to  money :  And  fhall  be  accord- 
ingly accepted  by  the  Treafurer  and  Receivers  fubordinate  to 
him  in  all  Publick  payments :  and  for  any  Stock  at  any  time  in 
the  Treafury,  Boflon  October  the  fourteenth  1713  By  Order  of 
the  Great  and  General  Court  or  Aflembly. 


[Seal.] 


A  WINTHROP 
A  DAVENPORT 
W"  PAYNE 
SAM*-   CHECKLEY 


G. 

The  Land  Bank  Company  of  1714,  in  their  project  for  starting 
the  Company,  proposed  to  give,  out  of  their  net  profits,  to  several 
charitable  objects  :  ''  Four  Hundred  Pounds  per  Annum  to  the  Ufe 
of- an  Hofpital  or  Charity  School,  for  the  Support  and  Education  of 

the  poor  Children  in  the  Town  of  Bodon,  &c. Provided  the 

Inhabitants  and  Freeholders  of  the  Town  of  Boflon,  do,  at  or 
before  their  General  Meeting  in  March,  One  Thoufand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Fifteen,  order  the  Treafurer  to  accept  the  faid  Bank 
Bills  in  payment  of  Town  Taxes  and  AfTefTment."  Also,  "  Two 
Hundred  Pounds  per  Annum  to  be  paid  to  the  Treafurer  of  Har- 
vard College  in  Cambridge,  for  the  Ufes  following.  Viz.  Twenty 
Pounds  per  Annum  for  a  Mathematical  ProffefTor  Refiding  there 

&c. Forty  Pounds  per  Annum  for  the  Encouragement 

of  three  Graduates  Refiding  there,  until  they  take  their  Mailers 

Degree,  «fec, One  Hundred  Pounds  per  Annum  for  the 

fupport  of  fix  Miniflers  Sons  to  be  equally  divided  among  them  &e. 

Forty  Pounds  per  Annimi  to  a  ProffefTor  of  Phylick  and 

Anatomy,  Refiding  there  provided  he  Read  a  Lecture  once  a 
month,  on  that  fubject."  Provision  was  also  made  to  give 
"  Twenty  Pounds  per  Annum  towards  the  further  Support  of  a 
Publick  Grammar  School  in  each  County,  &c  &c."* 

These  various  benevolent  propositions  were  undoubtedly  made 
to  induce  the  public  to  be  more  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  project, 


♦  "  A  Projection  For  Erecting  a  Bank  of  Credit  in  Boston,  New  England,  Founded 
on  Land  Security.    1714." 


The  Trustees  appointed  under  the  net  of  May,  1714, 
Audrew  Belclier,  oae  of  the  Council,  nu<l  a  Representative  (ho 
died  in  1717);  Addiaglou  Davenport,  Clerk  of  the  Court,  and 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Thouins  Hutchiuson,  a  member  of 
the  Council,  father  of  Govcmor  Thomas  Hutchinaou ;  John 
White,  a  promiutiut  citizuu  of  Boatou ;  and  Edwnrd  Hutchinson, 
brother  of  Thomas,  a  Judge  of  Probate,  &c. 


From  the  MnssachiiBctts  General  Court  Keconls,  of  1737,  we 
take  the  following  act  authorizing  the  issuing  of  small  bills :  — 

"  An  Act  for  making  Two  Thoufand  lix  Huudred  and  twenty- 
iive  I'ouuda  iu  fmall  Bills  of  feveral  Denominations  to  be  Kx- 
changed  for  larger  Bills  by  the  Province  Treufurer. 

Preamble,  —  Whereas,  great  Inconveniences  and  DilBcuIties  have 
arileu  to  the  Affaire  and  Trade  of  this  Province  for 
want  of  fmall  money  or  change ; 
I3c  it  £nactc1i  try  JQis  Eitilltntj  lijt  (fobitnouct,  Sounn'I  onQ  T^tfit' 
gtntntiSta  in  ffitnttal   Eourt  BBBtmbltD,  antr  Ifjt  Untliorita  of  tf)t 
■nmt. 
That  the  Commltlee  already  appointed  by  tlua  Court  for  the 
making  of  Bills  of  Credit  of  the  new  Tenor,  bo  and  hereby  are  di- 
refled  to  take  effectual  care,  that  there  bo  forthwith  made  and 
imprinted  on  good  paper,  to  llio  Amount  of  Two  Thousand  sis 
Hundred  and  twenty-five  Pounds  in  Penays,  Two  Fences,  Three 
Pences,  Four  Pencea,  Five  Pences  and  Six  Pcnces,  of  Each  De- 
nomination Thirty  Thoufand  Bills  of  the  following  Figures  and 
Inscriptions." 

Here  follows  an  engraving,  ahowlng  the  different  dcnominatioas 
and  forms  of  each. 

"  Which  Bills,  when  ready,  faid  Committee  are  to  deliver  to  the 
Treafurer  of  the  Province,  by  him  to  be  eschauged  for  other  Bills 


A 


of  the  Provinee  to  fach  Pcrfons  aa  come  for  tlio  fHme,  but  not  lefs 
than  Twenty  Shilliuga  at  one  time ;  nnd  that  tlio  faid  Bllla  Ihull 
pofs  iti  nil  Pftymenls  as  other  the  Bills  of  this  Provineo  of  llie  New 
Tenor  do  Recording  to  Law,  aud  that  the  Bills  received  by  the 
Treafurer  in  Lieu  of  the  aforcfaid  small  Bills,  ahall  he  hurut  to 
Albes,  by  a  Committee  of  this  Court  appointed  for  that  purpofc." 

There  whs  also  a  provision,  in  the  cnaclmeul,  against  counter- 
feiting or  forging  these  bills. 


,1. 

In  August,  1758,  the  following  notice  by  the  Sheriff  of  Suffolk 
County  wag  printed  in  the  "  Boston  News  Letter : "  — 

"To  be  fold  at  public  Auction,  at  the  Exchange  Taveru  in  Bos- 
ton, To  morrow  at  noon.  The  Dwelling  House,  Malt-Houfe,  and 
other  bnildiogs,  with  the  Garden  and  land  adjoining,  and  the 
Wharf,  Dock  and  Flats,  before  the  fame,  being  part  of  the  Ellale 
of  the  late  Samnel  Adams,  Esq.,  deceafed,  and  is  scituatc  near 
Bull-Wharf,  at  the  lower  end  of  Summer  Street,  in  Bofton  afore- 
I  by  Warrant  o 


acution  uudar 


faid,  the  faid  Ellate  being  takei 

the  baud  and  foal  of  tlie  Hon.  CommiHioners  for  the  n 
finifhing  the  Land  Bank  or  Manufactory  Scheme.  The  Flan  of 
the  ground  and  the  terms  of  payment  may  bo  known  by  enquir- 
ing of 


"  Stephen  Gueenleap." 


In  answer  to  this  advertisement,  thor 
letter  in  the  "News  Letter"  of  Aug.  IG 
of  Mr.  Adams's  threats  :  — 


appeared  the  following 
whicli  shows  the  extent 


■'  SlH, 


"  To  Stephen  Grf.enleap,  Est). 


"  I  observe  your  Advcrtifement  for  the  fale  of  the  Eitate  of  Sam- 
uel Adams,  Esq.,  Direflor  of  the  Land  Bank  Company.  Yom-  pre- 
decelTor  Col.  Pollard  had  the  fame  affair  in  hand  live  years  before 
hie  death ;  but  with  all  his  known  firmnefs  of  mind,  he  never 
brought  the  matter  to  any  coucEufion ;  and  Ais  Precept,  I  am  told, 
is  not  returned  to  this  Day.  —  The  reul'ou  was  —  he,  as  well  as  my- 
feif,  was  ndvifed  by  gentlemen  of  the  law,  that  his  proceeding  was 
illegal  ami  unwarrantable ;  aud  therefore  he  very  prudently  de- 
cliaed  entering  fo  far  into  this  affair  as  to  fubject  hb  own  Eflate 


That  this  letter  probably  had  some  weight  with  the  sherifF  would 
appear  from  the  ijtcl  Ibat  the  sale  wrh  adjoiiraed  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  "  News  Letter"  of  Septecober,  1758,  we  find  the  foUowiug 
notice  in  regard  lo  the  sale  :  — 

"The  fiile  of  Mr.  Adaine'  Ellate,  which  was  adjourned  to  Fri- 
daji  the  2id  of  September,  is  further  adjourned,  to  Friday,  the 
29''  inst :  Attendance  will  be  given  THAT  DAY  at  the  Koyol 
Exchange  Tavern,  from  XII  to  I  o'clock  by 

"  S  Greenleae." 

It  is  probable  that  the  subscription  to  aid  Mr.  Adams  in  paying 
the  claim  caused  the  final  poBtpoaement  of  the  sale. 


K. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  is  a  specimen  of  a 
Munufuclory  Company  bill,  dated  in  1741,  but  without  signers. 
This  bill  wag  undoubtedly  engraved  iu  England,  as  it  ia  much  finer 
than  any  engraved  in  this  country  at  that  period.  That  this  bill 
was  probably  issued  by  some  company  similar  to  the  Land  Bank 
-  Company  there  can  be  but  little  doubt ;  but,  after  inquiry  of  several 
who  were  supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  history  of  Essex 
County,  where  this  bill  seems  to  have  originated,  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  nothing  deSnite  la  regard  to  it.    It  reads  us  fol> 

TuE  Bask  Bill.  Two  SnitLiNOs.  We  jointly  and  revenilly,  (br  our 
feives  and  partners,  promile  to  take  this  Bill  lu  Two  Shillingi,  lawflil  Silver 
Money,  nt  Six  Shilllugs,  and  Kight  Fenee  p'  Ouncp,  in  all  raymcnu  Trads 
and  Buliness,  &  Hir  Stuck  in  uur  Trcafury  at  uny  Tinie,  &,  U>  pa;  the  fame  at 
that  EHimale  on  Demand,  to  M'  James  Evcl^th  or  Order,  in  the  Produce  or 
Manu&aures  enumerated  in  our  scheme  ;  ait  recorded  in  tho  County  of 
£uex's  Becordi,  tbr  Value  rctf*  Dated  at  Ipfwich,  the  Firft  Day  of  May, 
1741 


I 
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L. 

The  Massachusetts  Bills  of  Credit  issued  in  1775,  and  known  as 
the  "  sword-in-hand  "  money,  read  as  follows :  — 

Colony  of  the  )   DGcm^T     1776 

Maffiichufetts  Bay  J  ^^®^""- '•    ^''^• 

The  PoirelTor  of  this  Bill  ihall  he  paid,  hy  the  Treafurer  of  this  Colony 
Three  Shillings  &  four-pence  LawMl  money,  hy  the  7  Day  of  Deem'  1781, 
which  Bill  ihall  he  received  for  the  aforefaid  fum  in  all  payments  at  the 
Treasury,  and  in  all  other  pajrments  hy  order  of  the  General  Assembly 

[Seal.]  Committee  |  J  Wueelbh. 

The  Massachusetts  revolutionary  issue,  under  authority  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  was  in  the  following  form :  — 

Statb  of  Massachusetts 
No.  14,277  '  One  Dollar 

^  The  PoiTeiTor  of  this  Bill  Ihall  be  paid  one  Spanilhed  milled  Dollar  by 
"^  the  Thirty-firft  Day  of  December,  One  Thoufand  Seven  Hundred  and 
J^  Eighty-Six,  with  Intereft,  at  the  rate  of  Five  per  Centum  per  Annum,  by 
O  the  State  of  Maflachufetts  Bay,  according  to  an  Act  of  the  Legiflature 
^  of  the  faid  State,  of  the  Fifth  Day  of  May,  1780. 

f»^  Tho?  Dawes 

^  B  Cranch 

O 

Interest,  s*    d.    q. 

Annually   .  .    0     3    2^ 

Monthly ...    0     01^ 


On  the  reverse,  — 


United  States 
ONE  DOLLAR. 


Seal  with  motto,  Depressa  Resurget, 
Printed  by  HALL  and  SELLERS 

The  United  States  enfure  the  Payment  of  the  within  Bill,  and  will  draw 
Bills  of  Exchange  for  the  Intereft  annually,  if  demanded,  according  to  a 
Refolution  of  CONGRESS,  of  the  18th  of  March,  1780 

Peter  Boyer 

•saws  po;mfi  aqx 

The  first  emission  of  paper  money  by  the  Continental  Congress 
was  in  June,  1775 :  at  that  time  it  was  enacted,  ^'  That  fum  not 
exceeding  two  millions  of  Spaniih  milled  dollars  be  emitted  by 
the  Congrcfs  in  bills  of  credit  for  the  defence  of  America."  New 
emissions  were  from  time  to  time  authorized  by  Congress,  until,  in 
1780,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  had  been  issued, 
none  of  which  had  been  redeemed. 

The  large  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  caused  a  great 
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ciation  in  its  value ;  and  il  i 
red  dollars  to  buy  a  pair  o 
red  dollars,  and  a  gkein  of  si 

y,  ia  taken  from  "  The  Hist 

•dM  0/  $1000  Co,itme«ial  Dalian 
«umth,  asrtfoUe  to  iite  fl 

Cnna-     VlKiaril 

October 1,000     911 

November  .  ,  .     1,000      828 
December  .  .  .     1,000      764 

January 1,000      685 

FebroaiT    .  .  .      1,000      823 

March 1,000      671 

April 1,000      497 

May 1.000      434 

June 1.000      378 

July 1,000      330 

AugiMt 1,000      387 

October  ....     1,000     215 
November  .  .  ,     1,000      183 

■ 
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1779. 
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1780. 
1780. 
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that,  in  1 7S0,  it  took  sevco            ^H 
s ;  a  handkerchief  coat  odo              ^H 
dollars.                                              ^H 
'ecinlion  of  the  Continental             ^H 
ilagHziue,"  vol.  iv, :  •  —                ^H 

•fie  on  the  Firfl  Das  °f  "«^                  ^| 
M  of  Cmgrt/i:'                                         ^1 

Jominry  ....  $1,000    9134             ^| 
February    .  .  .      1,000      116              ■ 

August    .  . 
September . 
•October  .  . 

February    . 

.  .      1,000        61               H 
.  .     1,000        65               ■ 
.  .      1,000        49               ■ 
.  .      1,000        48                 ■ 
,  .     1,000        88 
.  .      1,000        84 
.  .      1,000        30 

February,  1781,  S7,600  of  Conii  nenlal  money  wae  worth  but  SlOO  in               H 
;  aiiJ,  during  the  your,  it  became  worthleea.                                                           ^H 

1 

y  furnislied  a  list  of  the  IVesideuta  and  Cashiers  of  Uiat  bnulc 
ila  organizalion  lo  the  present  lime. 

im  PbiUipe,  Jr 

January    6,  1804. 

January  22,  1847. 
ebniarv  26,  184T. 

In  quoting  lliii  tftUli!,  the  vnlue  expreaiMiil 
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CASHIERS. 

Samuel  Osgood Chosen      May  20, 1784. 

Peter  Roe  Dalton January  31,  1785. 

John  Lowell March  15,  1792. 

James  Thwing Jund  10,  1793. 

Joseph  Head Novemher  24,  1814. 

Cliarles  r.  Phelps January    8,1816. 

Samuel  Pay  son September  29, 1817. 

James  Dodd November  24, 1836. 

Henry  K.  Frothingham May  28, 1863. 

James  Dodd  was  connected  with  the  bank,  in  various  capacities,  fifty-four 
years  consecutively. 


List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets^  in  the  Library  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  at  Worcester,  which  refer  to  the  Colonial  or  Con- 
tinental Paper- Currency  of  the  United  Stales, 

Objections  to  the  Bank  of  Credit  Lately  projected  at  Boston,  Being  a 
Letter  upon  that  Occasion  to  John  Burril  Esq ;  Speaker  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England.  Boston :    1714 

Letter  from  one  in  Boston  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country,  In  answer  to 
a  Letter  directed  to  John  Burril  Esq  Speaker  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land. Boston :    1714 

A  Vindication  of  the  Bank  of  Credit,  Projected  in  Boston  from  the 
Aspersions  of  Paul  Dudley  Esq  in  a  Letter  directed  by  him  to  John 
Burril  Esq,  Late  Speaker  &c  Boston  :    1714 

A  Vindication  of  the  Remarks  of  One  in  the  Country  upon  the  dis- 
tressed State  of  Boston,  from  some  Exceptions  made  against  'Em  in 
a  Letter  to  Mr  Colman  1720 

A  Project  for  the  Emission  of  an  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  of  Prov- 
ince Bills,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  their  credit  up  Equal  to  Sil- 
ver, and  to  bring  an  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  of  Silver  Money 
into  the  Country  in  a  few  years  Boston :    1720 

Some  Proposals  to  benefit  the  Province  Boston :    1720 

A  word  of  Comfort  to  a  Melancholy  Country,  or  the  Bank  of  Credit 
erected  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  Fairly  Defended  by  a  Discovery  of 
the  Great  Benefit,  accruing  by  it  to  the  Whole  I*rovince  &c,  Boston  :    1721 

The  Melancholy  State  of  the  Province  considered  in  a  Letter  From  a 

Gentleman  in  Boston,  to  his  Friend  in  the  Country  Boston  :    1786 

A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Honorable  House  of  Representatives  on 

the  Present  State  of  the  Bills  of  Credit.  Boston  :    1786 


A  Discimrsc  ccincGrning  [lie 

Americn,  E*pccinlly  with  reganl  U 
larly  in  relation  to  the  Province  ' 
England 

Poelcript  to  a  Diouoursc  conL-eming  the  Currencies  of  the  British 
Plantations  in  Anierica. 

An  Inquir;  Into  tlic  Nature  nnd  Cscs  of  Moncj  more  especiallj  of  the 
hills  of  Pubtick  Credit,  Old  Tonor  &c  Boston  ; 

A  Letter  Relating  lo  a  Meillum  of  Trade  in  the  Province  of  Hie  Mas- 
ts Bay    Printed  at  the  Kcw  Printing  Offiuo,  uppoaiio  ■□  tlie 
South  East  CDrncc  of  the  ToRn  Ilouse 

A  Letter  W Merchant  in  London,  concerning  a  late  Comliinnlion 

in  the  Province  of  Miiss.-Bny.  in  N.E., —  lo  impose  or  force  a  Pri- 
vate Currency  called  Land  Bank  Money.  Printed  fbr  the  Publick 
Good 

A  Letter  to  Che  Merchant  in  London  lo  whom  is  directed  n  Printed  Letter 
relating  lo  the  Mftnu&etor)'  Undertaking,  dated  New  England  Bos- 
ton Feb'jr  21  1741    Printed  for  the  Publick  Good. 

A  Letter  fhitn  a  Country.  GentloniBU  at  Boston  to  his  FriendH  in  tlie 
Country  Boston : 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Present  Stale  of  tlie  Paper 
Currency  of  New  England  &c  Boston  : 

An  Essay  i«neerning  Silver  and  Paper  Currency  more  especially  with 

regard  lo  the  British  Colonies  in  New  England  Boston  :    N.  D. 

Consideration  on  Lowering  the  Value  of  Gold  coins  witliin  the  Prov- 
ince of  the  Mossachueetls-Bay  Boston  :     17GI 

Observalions  on  the  Nature  and  use  of  Paper  Credit  and  the  iH^culiar 

advantages  to  be  derive<l  from  it,  in  Norlli  America  ic  Pliila :     1781 

Consideraliona  on  tlie  Bank  of  Nortli  America,  Phila ;    1785 

Letter  addressed  to  the  Legislators  of  the  several  Stales,  composing 
the  Federal  Union  recommending  an  nnifbrro  Continental  Cur- 
rency. &c,  New  York  :    17M 

Path  to  Riches.  An  Inquiry  into  tlie  Origin  and  Use  of  Money,  and 
into  the  Principles  of  Stocks  and  Banks.  To  which  arc  subjoined 
some  Thoughts  respecting  a  Bank  for  the  Commonweallh.  James 
Sullivan  Boston  :    1702 

An    Historical   Account   of   Maseaj-'hu setts    Currency.     J.   B,   Felt, 

Boston:    1U39 

Historical  Sketch  of  Con  linen  lai-Paper  Money.    S.  Breck.       Phila. :     N.  D. 

Notes  on  Ante- lie  vol  utiunary  Currency  and  Politics,  communicated  to 
the  Kew-England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  By  A.  H. 
Ward.  July,    1860  ' 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Paper-Money  issued  by  Pennsylvania. 

H.  Phillips,  Jr.  Fhila.:    1882 

A  History  of  the  Bills  of  Credit  or  I'aper-Moncy  isstied  by  New  York, 

(htm  1700  to  1789.    J.  H.  Ilickcox.  Albany  :    18tiG 
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Uistorical  Account  of  Connecticut-Currency,  Continental-Money,  and 
the  Finances  of  the  Revolution.  By  Henry  Bronson.  (Published 
in  vol.  i.,  papers  of  the  New-IIaven  Colony  Historical  Society.)    .     1865 

Historical  Sketches  of  American  Paper-Currency.  2  vols.  U.  Phil- 
lips, Jr.  Boxbury :    18C6 


Paper-Money  in  the  Collection  of  the  Ameritxm  Antiquarian  Society, 

The  whole  number  of  bills,  issued  previous  to  1789,  in  the  collection  is  286 ; 
of  which  47  were  issued  before  1776 ;  viz.,  by  Massachusetts,  7 ;  by  New 
Hampsliire,  1 ;  Rhode  Island,  8 ;  Maryland,  17 ;  Virginia,  1 ;  Pennsylvania, 
16 ;  Georgia,  2. 

Of  those  issued  by  the  States  from  1775  to  1789,  there  are  155  specimens, 
divided  as  follows :  Massachusetts,  58 ;  Vermont,  3 ;  Connecticut,  26 ;  New- 
Xlampshire,  5 ;  Rhode  Island,  19 ;  Pennsylvania,  15 ;  Delaware,  2 ;  Virginia, 
12 ;  New  York,  5 ;  New  Jersey,  4 ;  Maryland,  5 ;  Georgia,  1. 

Of  those  issued  by  the  Continental  Congpress,  there  are  eighty-four  speci- 
mens, mostly  in  good  order. 
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Far-Miniile  of  the  One  and  Two-penny  Billii  ifwued  by  the  Colony  of  MaMtachuwtta 
Bay.  in  1722.  from  the  orifcinaln  on  parchment  In  the  poMendon  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  .**ocii>ty.  —  Sef  pa^e  68. 
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'^t^ait  at  ftt  f  waBttrtr. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  submits  the  following 
Semi-annual  Report  for  the  six  months  ending  April  24,  1860:  — 

The  Ubrarian's  and  General  Fund,  OcL  20, 1866,  was     .    .    $28,874.87 
Received  for  dividends  and  Interest  since     ....        1,086.08 

$24,960.90 
Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses      ....       1,202.05 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund $28,758.86 

The  CoUectim  and  Research  Fund,  Oct,  20,  1866,  was,    .    .    $10,266.78 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since     ....  408.60 

$10,669.28 

Paid  for  incidental  expenses 28.68 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund $10,630.70 

The  Bookbinding  Fund,  Oct,  20,  1866,  was $7,776.64 

Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since     ....  888.80 

$8,160.84 

Paid  for  preparing  papers  for  binding,  &c 62.00 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund $8,108.84 

The  Publishing  Fund,  Oct,  20,  1866,  was $7,886.40 

Received  for  dividends,  interest,  and  books  sold    .    .  884.48 

$7,669.88 

Paid  for  printing  Annual  Report,  &c 224.68 

Present  amount  of  this  Fund $7,446.26 

•^Kg^f^te  of  the  four  Funds $49,948.14 

Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement $961.47 

Imvbstmbnts. 
Librarian's  and  General  Fund, 

Worcester  National  Bank  Stock $1,800.00 

City  National  Bank  Stock  (Worcester) 100.00 

Central  National  Bank  Stock     „          100.00 

Citizens*  National  „         „         „          1,500.00 

Quinsigamond         „         „         „           2,800.00 

Blackstone  National  Bank  Stock  (Uxbridge]f 500.00 

$6,800.00 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $6,800.00 

Oxford  National  Bank 400.00 

Fitchburg  National  Bank 600.00 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Stock  (Boston) 1,000.00 

Shawmut  National  Bank  Stock  (Boston) 8,700.00 

North  National  Bank  Stock  (Boston) 600.00 

Massachusetts  National  Bank  Stock  (Boston) 600.00 

Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  Stock  (87  shares) ....  2,407.40 

Northern  (N.H.)  Railroad  Stock  (12  shares) 616.00 

United-States  Five-twenty  6  per  cent  Bonds 1,600.00 

United-States  Ten-forty  6  per  cent  Bonds 600.00 

United-States  Seven-thirty  Bonds 4,060.00 

United-States  Certificate  of  Indebtedness 996.77 

Cash 89.68 

$28,768.86 

CoUtction  and  Research  Fund, 

Worcester  National  Bank  Stock $1,300.00 

City  National  Bank  Stock  (Worcester) 600.00 

Oxford  National  Bank  Stock 200.00 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Stock  (Boston) 800.00 

National  Bank  of  North  America  (Boston) 600.00  , 

Webster  National  Bank  Stock 800.00 

Northern  (N.H.)  Railroad  Stock  (8  shares) 410.00 

Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Bond 1,000.00 

Agricultural  Branch  Railroad  Bond 800.00 

United-States  Seven-thirty  Bonds 4,100.00 

Cash 120.70 

$10,680.70 

BooJdnnding  Fund. 

City  National  Bank  Stock  (Worcester) $100.00 

Quinsigamond  National  Bank  Stock  ( Worcester)        .    .    .  600.00 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Stock  (Boston) 2,600.00 

Webster  National  Bank 2,600.00 

Northern  (N.H.)  Railroad  Stock  (10  shares) 612.60 

United-States  Five-twenty  6  per  cent  Bonds 60.00 

United-States  Seven-thirty  Bonds 1,600.00 

Cash 346.84 

$8,108.84 

Publishing  Fund, 

Central  National  Bank  Stock  (Worcester) $600.00 

Mechanics*  National  Bank  Stock  (Worcester) 600.00 

Shawmut  National  Bank  Stock  (Boston) 600.00 

Boston  National  Bank  Stock 400.00 

Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Bond 1,000.00 

United-States  Seven-thirty  Bonds 3,660.00 

Note 600.00 

Cash 896.26 

$7,445.26 

Total  of  the  four  Funds $49,943.14 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NATHANIEL   PAINE, 

Treasurer  of  American  Antiquarian  Socieiy. 
ANTiQUAKUir  Hall,  April  24,  1866. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  abstract  of  donations,  that  valu- 
able accessions  to  the  library,  with  respect  to  both 
number  and  quality,  have  been  received  since  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  October  last. 

Including  ])urchases,  and  additions  made  by  ex- 
changes, the  aggregate  increase  consists  of  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  books  and  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-one  pamphlets  ;  besides  which, 
there  are  manuscripts,  newspapers,  printed  sheets  of 
various  kinds,  and  numerous  less  definite  mattei-s,  that 
arc  not  easily  classified  under  a  general  tenn. 

The  items  are  so  fidly  specified  in  the  list  which 
makes  a  part  of  this  Report,  that  special  references  to 
particular  instances  may  be,  and  should  be,  very  lim- 
ited and  brief. 

It  will  be  observed,  tliat  the  second  volume  of 
Senor  Pimentel's  work  on  the  native  languages  of 
Mexico  has  been  received,  and  that  eleven  volumes 
of  the  publications  of  the  Mexican  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Society  have  been  presented  by  that  Insti- 
tution. The  last,  although  entered  as  the  gift  of  the 
Mexican  Society,  should  perhaps  have  properly  been 
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credited  to  Henry  Ward  Poole,  Esq.,  the  gentleman 
who  for  several  years  has  represented  the  interests 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  the  capitol  of  that 
country.  Mr.  Poole  has  been  the  medium  of  ac- 
quaintance and  intercourse  between  our  Society  and 
the  scientific  institutions  and  learned  men  of  Mexico; 
and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  works 
we  have  received,  and  for  the  interest  recently  ex- 
pressed by  Mexican  scholars  and  public  men  in  the 
objects  and  operations  of  this  institution. 

A  parcel  from  Mexico  arrived  in  Worcester  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  mail.  It  had  been  mis-sent  to  Wor- 
cester in  England ;  and,  in  the  course  of  its  travels, 

• 

the  postage  had  rolled  up  to  twenty-four  dollars.  As  it 
was  open  at  the  ends,  and  showed  the  contents  to  be 
unbound  printed  matter  of  no  great  weight,  the  post- 
master gave  us  the  opportunity  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  accepting  the  documents  at  that  price.  A 
letter  of  inquiry  was  accordingly  addressed  to  the 
United-States  Postmaster  General,  to  ascertain  if 
under  the  circumstances  the  Department  could  not 
properly  reUeve  the  Society  of  that  expense,  without 
depriving  it  of  the  documents.  In  reply  it  was  stated 
that  a  letter  had  been  sent  from  the  Department  at 
Washington  to  the  English  post-office  in  London,  on 
the  subject  of  a  reduction  or  remittance  of  the  post- 
age there,  which  would  be  followed  by  a  similar 
reduction  in  this  country. 

So  far  as  could  be  judged  by  the  partial  examina- 
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tion  permitted  of  the  ends  of  the  parcel,  one,  at  least, 
of  the  documeuts  is  new  to  us,  and  of  a  valuable 
character,  relating  to  Mexican  archieology. 

An  important  parcel  for  our  library,  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Poole  to  Vera  Cruz,  on  its  way  to  the  United 
States,  was  intercepted  by  banditti,  who  plundered 
the  conveyance  to  which  it  had  been  intrusted.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  robbers  found  pleasant  and 
profitable  reading  in  the  package ;  and  were  made 
wiser,  if  not  better,  men  by  its  contents.  Mr.  Poole 
has  since  retm'ued  to  Massachusetts,  and  has  endeav- 
ored to  make  good  the  loss  from  his  own  private 
collections.  The  publications  of  the  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society  of  Mexico,  and  a  duplicate, 
copy  of  Seiior  Pimentel's  "volume,  have  come  to  us  in 
that  way. 

Among  the  donations  recorded  is  a  printed  volume, 
containing  an  essay  on  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
letters  on  the  position  of  Aphidna,  and  the  situation 
of  the  Oropian  temple  of  Amphiaraos,  by  George 
Finlay,  Esq.,  of  Athens;  presented  by  the  author 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Finlay,  who  is  well  known  as  a  distinguished 
historian  and  Hellenist,  was  elected  a  member  of  this 
Society  on  the  recommendation  of  Hon.  Thomas  L. 
Winthrop,  then  its  President,  in  October,  1838.  On 
the  19th  of  March,  18-11,  he  wrote  to  the  Recording 
Secretary  as  follows,  having  previously  accepted  the 
membership :  — 


J 
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To  Rejoice  Newton,  Esq,,  Recording    Secretary  of  the  American 

Antiquarian  Society, 

m 

Sir,  —  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  the  library  of  the  Society 
the  accompanying  essay  on  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  second  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  "  of  London. 

Should  it  be  in  my  power  at  any  time  to  be  of  any  service  to  the 
Society,  I  hope  it  will  command  my  services.  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servant,  George   Finlay. 

This  letter,  and  the  donation  which  it  accompanied, 
were  also  intercepted  on  their  way  to  the  Society,  and 
have  now  just  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination. 

It  would  naturally  occur  to  gentlemen  present,  that 
the  picturesque  bandits,  who  levy  customs  upon  trav- 
^  ellers  in  the  classic  land,  might  feel  no  desire  to  retain 
a  parcel  like  this,  and  might  even  take  pride  in  send- 
ing it  safely  on  its  way ;  while  their  means  of  trans- 
mission and  their  understanding  of  the  direction 
would  possibly  be  very  imperfect,  and  thus  an  expla- 
nation be  found  for  a  circuitous  and  protracted  pas- 
sage. But,  unhappily,  the  robber  into  whose  hands 
Mr.  Finlay's  documents  fell  was  an  unchivalrous  col- 
lector of  antiquities  and  objects  of  virtu,  in  Boston. 
Probably  his  attention  was  first  du-ected  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  seals  upon  the  wrapper,  which  were 
made  from  rare  gems,  as  explained  on  the  outside  of 
the  paper.  One  was  described  as  "  one  of  the  finest 
portraits  of  Tiberius,  on  an  ancient  gem,  according  to 
Dr.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  Rome ; "  another  is  called  the  "  Phoenician  Hercu- 


Ics,  —  Scarabjeus  ;  "  another,  "  Eginetan  Scarabicus  ;  " 
and  another,  apparently  a  Scarabsus,  which  is  brokeo, 
has  also  part  of  the  description  torn  off,  —  there  re- 
maining only  parts  of  some  Greek  words,  and  the 
statement  that  it  is  "  a  very  remarkable  gem,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  Professor  O.  Miiller  of  Gtittiiigen." 
These  doubtless  constituted  the  temptation  which 
overcame  the  moral  sense  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  parcel  had  been  committed  for  delivery.  The 
broken  and  violated  package  was  found  among  bis 
papers  after  his  decease,  by  his  administrator,  together 
mth  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  belonging  to 
the  city  of  Boston.  Restitution  has  been  made  to  that 
city,  as  well  as  to  this  Society  ;  but  who  can  tell  what 
loss  of  valuable  literary  contributions  and  of  useful 
services,  such  as  were  proposed  in  Mr.  Finlay's  letter, 
have  been  occasioned  to  this  institution  by  the  failure 
on  his  part  to  receive  an  acknowledgment  of  his  in- 
teresting gift  and  kind  intentions  ] 

Three  additional  quarto  ^'olumea  of  much  scientific 
and  historical  value  have  come  from  the  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  of  Lisbon ;  and  the  acquisition  of  so 
many  elaborate  and  important  publications  as  have 
now  been  received  from  that  learned  body  suggests 
the  propriety,  not  ouly  of  seeking  to  make  a  suitable 
return  for  these  multiplied  favors,  but  of  expressing, 
with  due  official  formality,  the  desire  of  this  Society 
to  maintain  and  continue  the  relations  of  intercourse 
and    exchange    to   which    they  have  been  invited. 
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Your  Librarian  has  left  it  for  the  Society  to  direct 
what  form  an  acknowledgment  of  the  reception  of 
these  publications  should  take.  Our  system  of  foreign 
exchanges  and  correspondence  seems  to  require  re- 
vision and  renewal  in  several  respects.  Some  of  the 
older  institutions,  from  which  we  were  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  receive  documents  with  great  rcgulaiity, 
have  not  been  heard  from  for  a  considerable  period  ; 
while  a  number  of  new  ones  have  expressed  a  desire 
for  fellowship  and  correspondence.  At  the  suggestion 
of  an  American  gentleman  then  abroad,  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  "  ArchBcologia  "  were  sent,  thi-ough 
the  agency  of  the  American  Academy,  to  the  Bibli- 
otheque  de  I'Jnstitut  Imperial  de  France,  the  Institut 
Historique,  and  the  Socicte  de  Geographic,  with  our 
recent  Reports.  That  was  in  August,  1864.  No 
return  or  acknowledgment  has  arrived.  The  So- 
ciete  de  Geographic  was  an  ancient  correspondent 
of  this  Society ;  and  it  had  been  intimated  that  our 
publications  would  be  acceptable  to  the  other  two 
institutions. 

Perhaps  the  "  Congros  Arch^ologique  Internatio- 
nal "  —  to  which  this  Society  has  been  invited  by 
L'Academie  d'Archeologie  de  Belgique,  and  La  So- 
ciete  Fran^aise  dArchcologie,  to  be  held  at  Antwerp, 
on  the  1 2th  of  August  next  —  may  aiFord  an  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  a  mutnal  understonding  with 
gentlemen  connected  with  kindred  associations  in 
Europe,  and  of  organizing  permanent  and  desirable 
relations  for  the  future. 
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But  the  fact  of  greatest  moment  recorded  in  the  list 
of  donations  is  the  bequest,  by  the  late  William  B. 
Fowle,  Esq.,  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  which  he 
inherited  from  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley  of 
Salem. 

It  is  nearly  half  a  ceutury  since  Dr.  Bentley  died ; 
but  what  is  that  in  the  life  of  an  antiquary  'i  The 
friend  who  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  his  literary 
property  was  then,  and  is  now,  an  otficer  of  this  in- 
stitution. The  Society  will,  therefore,  distinctly  re- 
member how  high  an  estimate  was  placed  on  Dr. 
Bentley's  collections  during  hia  life,  and  how  much 
disappointed  Harvard  College  was  supposed  to  be  in 
not  becoming  their  possessor  at  his  death.  It  was 
even  invidiously  asserted  in  the  newspapers,  that, 
being  a  democrat  and  an  active  partisan  writer,  he 
would  never  have  received  his  doctorate  from  Camb- 
lidge  but  for  that  expectation.  This  only  serves  to 
illustrate  the  warmth  of  poUtical  feehng  which  then 
prevailed ;  for  Dr.  Bentley  was  not  only  an  eminent 
theologian  of  the  liberal  school,  but  was  a  graduate, 
and  had  been  an  officer,  of  the  University,  It  will  also 
be  remembered,  that,  besides  having  a  somewhat  eccen- 
tric mind,  with  ardent  feeUngs  and  strong  prejudices, 
he  was  a  learned  and  industrious  scholar,  laborious 
and  insatiable  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  in 
the  accumulation  of  every  thing  curious  in  Hteratui'e, 
science,  and  art,  that  came  in  his  way ;  and  that  he 
not  only  collected  manuscripts,  but  wrote  largely  him- 
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self,  in  addition  to  his  extensive  foreign  and  domestic 
correspondence.  He  fell  dead,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one, 
while  warming  himself  at  the  fire,  after  a  visit  to  one 
of  his  parishioners,  on  the  29th  of  December^  1814. 
President  Kirkland  and  the  Rev.  Professor  Edward 
Everett  officiated  at  his  funeral ;  the  latter  pronounc- 
ing a  eulogy,  which  for  some  reason  was  not  printed. 
On  opening  his  will,  it  was  found  that  he  had  made 
Alleghany  College,  at  Meadville,  and  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  his  principal  legatees.  To  the 
former  he  gave  all  his  classical  and  theological  books, 
his  dictionaries,  lexicons,  and  bibles,  choice  in  charac- 
ter, and,  for  that  period,  large  in  number.  To  the 
Antiquarian  Society  he  gave  *  all  his  German  books, 
his  books  printed  in  New  England,  his  manuscripts 
not  of  his  own  hand,  the  contents  of  his  cabinet,  and 
all  his  paintings  and  engravings. 

Dr.  Bentley  had  set  a  great  value  on  his  German 
books,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  collection 
in  the  country,  having  resulted  mainly  from  his  long 
and  intimate  correspondence  with  the  learned  Ebe- 
ling,  of  Hamburg;  who,  moreover,  had  dedicated  a 
work  to  him,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  friendship 
and  services.  His  New-England  printed  books  and 
pamphlets  were  specially  appropriate  and  useful  to 
this  institution.  He  had  spared  no  pains  to  gather 
the  religious  and  political  pamphlets  published  from 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  press  into  the 
country  till  after  the  Revolution  ;  and  a  considerable 
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proportion  of  our  rare  publications  of  that  nature 
came  from  him.  Among  the  manuscripts  bequeathed 
were  many  from  the  hands  of  the  Puritan  emigrants, 
and  papers  derived  from  old  families  at  Salem.  His 
Persian,  Chinese,  and  Arabic  manuscripts,  including 
beautiful  copies  of  the  Koran,  were  numerous,  as 
well  as  rich  and  rai'c  ;  some  of  them  being  presents 
from  his  Oriental  correspondents.  His  paintings  in- 
cluded John  Rogers  the  martyr ;  Governors  Endicott, 
Leverett,  and  Burnett ;  one  of  the  Higgiusons,  it  is  not 
quite  certain  which ;  Prince,  the  Chronologist;  Charles 
Paxton  ;  and  a  picture  supposed  to  represent  John  the 
Baptist,  obtained  by  one  of  his  parishioners  from  a 
French  soldier,  while  Bonaparte  was  plundering  the 
chm'ches  of  Italy  or  Spain.  His  engravings  consti- 
tuted a  considerable  collection  of  heads  of  distin- 
guished men  in  ancient  and  modern  times ;  among 
them,  those  of  New-England  clergymen.  The  control 
of  his  own  writings,  which  were  voluminous,  and  the 
residue  of  his  library,  not  comprised  in  the  classes 
previously  designated,  he  left  to  his  nephew,  William 
B.  Fowle,  appointing  him  sole  executor  of  his  wiU. 

The  Society  do  not  forget,  that  these  bequests  attract- 
ed a  good  deal  of  public  attention  at  the  time,  and  were 
received  with  many  expressions  of  gratification  and 
gratitude.  Two  alcoves  in  our  library  were  assigned 
to  his  books,  and  the  name  of  Bentley  placed  in 
gilded  letters  above  them.  At  Mcadville,  a  college 
building,  commenced  soon  after  his  death,  was  called 
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by  his  name,  and  formally  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
The  charter  and  buildings  of  that  corporation  have 
passed  from  the  original  body  of  proprietors  into  the 
hands  of  the  Methodists ;  and  it  is  stated  by  a  gentle- 
man bom  and  educated  in  that  town,  that  there  is 
now  no  edifice  known  as  Bentley  Hall :  but,  when  the 
foundations  of  the  college  structures  are  disturbed, 
there  will  be  seen  under  the  corner-stone  of  one  of 
them  an  inscribed  plate,  declaring  that  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1820,  "Rev.  Timotheus  Alden,  Praeses  Col- 
legii  AUeghaniensis,  Fraternitatibus  Anglice  vocatis 
Western  Star  Lodge  et  Western  Star  Chapter  benevo- 
lentissime  adjuvantibus,  Civibusque  multis  ordinis 
cujusque  plaudentibus,  anguli  hujus  Aulae  BentUensis 
Lapidem  posuit" 

When  our  library  was  transferred  to  the  new  hall  of 
the  Society,  the  books  from  Dr.  Bentley  were  placed 
together,  and  retain  their  distinct  and  relative  position ; 
but  they  could  not  with  convenience  be  arranged  to 
occupy  their  alcoves  exclusively,  and  the  golden  legend 
has  not  been  raised  above  them.  Now  that  the  last 
remains  of  Dr.  Bentley's  labors  and  collections  have 
come  into  our  possession,  it  may  be  deemed  no  more 
than  just,  that  his  name  should  be  attached  to  them 
collectively,  in  some  manner  both  conspicuous  and 
durable. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  peculiarities,  or  even 
his  failings,  when  living,  all  persons  and  parties  seem 
to  have  united  at  his  death  in  declaring  him  a  good 
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roan,  a  great  scholar,  a  devoted  minister,  and  a  sincere 
patiiot.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  press  of  that 
period. 

William  Bentley  Fowle,  Esq.,  was  a  member  of 
this  Society ;  and  his  death  was  noticed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  meeting.  It  is  not  known  that 
he  liad  ever  intimated  an  intention  to  make  this  dis- 
position of  his  share  of  his  uncle's  books  and  papers. 
Indeed  it  was  understood  that  he  had  proposed  to  pre 
pare  the  diaries  for  the  press,  since  the  lapse  of  time 
had  obviated  the  objections  to  a  publication  of  the 
somewhat  free  and  flavored  comments  upon  men  and 
things  they  are  said  to  contain.  The  legacy  appears 
to  be  general  and  unconditional,  and  was  simply  an- 
nounced by  his  widow,  !Mrs.  Mary  B.  Fowle,  in  these 
words,  addressed  to  the  Librarian: — 

■"Mr  DEAR  SiH,  —  By  a  clause  in  the  will  of  my  late  liusband, 
William  B.  Fowle,  the  bonks  and  papcm,  not  tlieologieal,  of  his 
Iflle  uncle,  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Siik'in,  in  his  possessioo,  were  be- 
quealhcd  lo  the  "  American  Andqiiariaa  Society  of  Worcester." 
I  would  inform  you  that  tliey  are  now  packed,  and  await  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Society.  Should  they  be  aci-epted,  I  will  forward 
thom  to  you  by  Earle's  express,  upon  receiving  im  order  from  you 
to  ibat  effect.  Yours,  very  truly, 

Maki  B.  Fowls." 


Having  sent  an  order  for  the  books  and  papers, 
with  such  an  acknowledgment  as  I  felt  authorized  to 
make,  they  were  promptly  and  carefully  forwarded 
to  me  at  the  library ;  and  I  assured  Mrs.  Fowle,  that 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  bequest  should  be  laid 
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before  the  Society,  for   consideration   at  their  next 
meeting. 

As  stated  in  the  list  of  donations,  the  legacy  com- 
prises two  hundred  and  ten  printed  books,  some 
parcels  of  printed  sheets  and  slips,  thirty-two  bound 
volumes  of  manuscripts,  and  a  quantity  of  letters  and 
other  written  papers,  unbound. 

Among  the  books  are  some  large  atlases  of  ancient 
date ;  and  the  volumes  of  the  "  Essex  Gazette,"  edited 
by  Dr.  Bentley,  in  which  he  so  freely  expressed  his 
political  opinions,  and  containing  the  summaries  of 
intelligence  which  the  editor  of  the  "  Columbian  Cen- 
tinel,"  his  political  rival,  and  himself  a  master  of  the 
art  of  abbreviation,  was  accustomed  to  praise.     The 
rest  are  somewhat  miscellaneous,  but  of  substantial 
value.      Among    the    manuscript  volumes,   thirteen 
(three  of  them  thick  folios)  are  diaries ;  the  residue 
being  chiefly  occupied  with  comments  on  books,  and 
notes   made   in   the    course    of  multifarious    studies 
in  history,  philology,  mathematics,  and  natural  sci- 
ence.    The  letters  are  often  from  prominent  persons, 
his  contemporaries,  (Presidents  Jefferson,  the  elder 
Adams,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  were  among  his  corre- 
spondents);   and  many  are  very  valuable   as   auto- 
graphs.    Many,  too,  are   curiously  characteristic   of 
strong  and  peculiar  mental   traits   in  their  writers, 
which   Dr.    Bcntley's   idiosyncracies   would   be  very 
likely  to  quicken  into  action. 

The  four  thousand  sermons  which  he  was  reported 
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to  have  written  are  none  of  them  present  with  these 
papers ;  and  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  Address 
which  he  delivered  before  this  Society,  in  1816,  and 
did  not  consent  to  have  printed.  Why  these  compo- 
sitions should  not  be  fonnd  with  the  other  manuscripts 
of  his  own  band  has  not  been  explained. 

The  odds  and  ends  of  written  and  printed  papers 
are  sucli  as  he  had  laid  aside  for  some  special  interest 
attiiched  to  them,  or  as  records  of  facts  to  be  pre- 
served. Tliey  are,  of  course,  none  the  less  likely  to 
be  useful  to  this  institution  on  account  of  the  lapse  of 
time  since  they  were  treasured  by  their  careful  pro- 
prietor. 

The  last  donation  recorded  in  the  list  of  accessions 
is  from  the  Ladies'  Association,  auxiHary  to  the  United- 
States  Sanitary  CommissioB,  and  consists  of  a  com- 
plete series  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Commission,  and 
a  large  number  and  variety  of  papers  illustrating  the 
operations  of  that  benevolent  enterprise. 

In  addition  to  the  donations,  exchanges,  and  pur- 
chases, one  hundred  and  seventy-five  volumes  of  pam- 
phlets and  newspapers  have  been  arranged  and  bound, 
increasing  the  number  of  books  to  that  extent,  and 
enlarging  the  aggregate  of  those  accessions  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-two. 

S.    F.    HAVEN,  Lilrariax. 
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Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  D.D.,  Worcester.  —  A  Confederate  muster- 
roll;  2  tracts;  and  a  quantity  of  newspapers. 
MiNNKsoTA  Historical   Society. —  Collections  of  the  Society 

for  18G4. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  78  Nos.  of  magazines;  7 
Sermons  of  Jonathan  Mayhew ;  Massachusetts  Election  Sermon 
of  1 802 ;  4  vols,  miscellaneous  books ;  a  collection  of  pamphlets 
and  circulars ;  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  papers. 
Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester.  —  A  fine  copy  of  Spence's 
Polymetis,  folio,  1 747 ;  parcels  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser ; 
Worcester  Palladium ;  New- York  Observer ;  Christian  Register ; 
New- York   Evening    Post;    New- York   Tribune;     New- York 
Times;  New- York  Herald;  New- York  Journal  of  Commerce; 
and  the  National  Intelligencer ;  and  some  parcels  containing  Nos. 
of  the  Bible-Society  Record ;  and  various  circulars  and  advertise- 
ments. 
Henry  Woodward,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  West's   Pictures  Illus- 
trated ;  History  of  Worcester  (Lincoln  &  Hersey)  ;  Robertson's 
Scotland ;  Robertson's  India ;  American  Poems ;  Mair's  Book- 
keeping ;  Place  in  Thy  Memory ;  Mahan's  Military  Treatises ; 
Patent  Office  Report:^,  1858,  Mechanical;  Smithsonian  Reports, 
1854  and  1855.     16  vols. 
Joseph  S.  Farnum,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  collection  of  Cuttings 

from  Quinsigamond  Bank-bills. 
Franklin  Peale,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  EbJiay  on   the 
Stone  Implements  of  the  Indians  of  North  America;   and  his 
Communication  on  an  Implement  of  the  Stone  Age. 
The   State  of  Vermont.  —  Adjutant-General's   Report,  18G5 ; 
Sixth  Registi*atiou  Report;  Legislative. Manual,  1865;  Auditor's 
Report,  1865;  Railroad  Report,  October,  1865;  School  Report, 
1865;  Legislative  Documents,  1865,  No.  1,  parts  1  and  2. 
Don  Francisco  Pimentel,  Mexico.  —  The  second  volume  of  his 

Ti-eatise  on  the  Native  Languages  of  Mexico. 
U.   S.    Department    op    State.  —  Diplomatic   Correspondence, 

parts  3  and  4. 
The  State  of  Ohio.  —  Executive  Documents,  1864,  parts  1  and 
2;  Journal  of  Senate  and  Houj^c,  1864;  Laws  of  Ohio,  1865; 
SUitistics,  1864;  Agricultural  Reports,  1863  and  1864;  Adju- 
tant-General's Report,  1864 ;  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Library  Commissioners,  1864;  Report  of  Commi:>sionei*s  on 
State  Library,  1865. 


Boston  Society  op  Natcral  IIhtort.  —  Con  di  I  ton  nnd  Doings 

of  tlie  Sociely,  May,  1865;  Proceedings  for  1864,  toI.  x.  pp. 

17G. 
JoACiiiH  Babkande,  Prague.  fioh<;iiiiR.  —  His  "Dt-feo'^e  des  Colo- 

jiies.  III.  6tude  Gerit-inle  sur  not-  Stages  G — H.  avec-  aiiplica- 

tion  Bpt-ciale  aox  Envli'ons  de  Hublocesa,  pre?  Prague,"  IHQ5. 
The    Royal    Geograi-iiical    Societt    of   London.  —  Journal 

uf  the  Sotiieiy.  vol.  xxxiv. ;  Proceedings,  vol.  ix.,  Noa.  o  and  G ; 

and  vol.  x.,  Nu.  1. 
Tub    State    ok    Conskcticiit.  —  Public  A''l3 ;    Private    Acts ; 

Journals  of  the  Sennic  and  Hinrw  of  liepresenlalivea  ;  Legisla- 

live  Doidmenw.  — all  of  May,  18GJ. 
TnK  pRoviDENCK  Athen.ecm.  —  Their  Annual  Report,  1865. 
Rev.  Klia9  Nason,  Billerica.  —  His  Eulogy  on   President  Lin- 
coln. 
New-Hampshire   Historioai.    Society.  —  Municipal   Register 

of  Concoi-d,  N.H.,  18G2i  Rei>ort  of  ilie  Qua rterm aster- General 

of  New  Hampshire,  May,  1865;  Iteport  of  the  Adjuiant-Gcn- 

eral  of  New  Hampshire,  May,  1865. 
Benjauin  Butman,  Esq.,  Woreebler.  —  The  Afiican   Uepoaitory, 

18G5. 
Jamks    Parkeu,  Esq.,  Springfield,  —  Sketches   and  Porlrails   of 

the  last  Men  of  the  Revolution,  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Hillard. 
C.  M.  Miles,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — 12  Woreesier  Almanacs   and 

Directories;     Report    on    the    Agriculture  of    Massachusetts, 

1861. 
Henry  G.  Dknny,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  19  pamphlets,  relaliug  to  the 

Schools  of  the  Town  of  Doi^hesler. 
■Sahuel    a.  Green,   M.D.,    Boston.  —  4   hooks,    and   210   pam- 

phletB. 
CmzEss'   Bank,  Woi-cesler.  —  The   New- York    City    Dii-ectory, 

for  1853-4. 
Ubnrt    B.    Dawson,    Esq.,   Morrisania,   N.Y. —  His    Gleanings 

from  the  Harvest-field  of  Aniericnn  History,  part  iv.,  Diary  of 

David  }Iow. 
John  Waud  Dean,  Esq.,  Boston. —  His  Memoir  of  Bev.  Giles 
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OP   Natckal    Sciences,   Philadelphia.  —  Their 
,  September  and  October,  November  and  December, 
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The  American  Philosophtcal  Society.  —  Their  Transac- 
tions, vol.  xiii.  part  2,  18G5 ;  Proceedings,  vol.  x.  No.  74, 
18G5. 

Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Cambridge.  —  His  "  Civil  Polity  a 
Branch  of  School  Education." 

Hon.  William  Willis,  Portland,  Me.  —  His  "  Genealogy  of  the 
McKinstry  Family,"  second  edition ;  and  his  "  Genealogy  of  the 
Freeman  Family."  Also  an  "  Address  on  the  Character  of  the 
Colony  founded  by  George  Pophara,"  by  Hon.  E.  E.  Bourne. 

E.  P.  Dunn,  Worcester.  —  A  parcel  of  Indian  arrow-points. 

Timothy  Hammond,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  3  vols,  of  Railroad  Re- 
turns of  1859,  IdGO,  and  1863;  and  a  collection  of  Railroad 
*'  Pjisses." 

J.  E.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  file  of  the  Worcester  Palla- 
dium, for  1805. 

The  Philadelphia  Library  Company. —  Lists  of  Additions  to 
their  Library. 

J.  WiNGATE  Thornton,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Specimens  of  frontier 
newspapera ;  a  printed  form  of  the  "  Writ  of  Election,"  issued 
by  Major-General  Banks,  at  New  Orleans,  in  January,  1864. 

Mrs.  J.  Chandler,  Worcester.  —  Nos.  of  the  Yale  Literary  Mag- 
azine, and  Harper's  Magazine. 

Alexander  H.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Massachusetts  Reg- 
ister, 24  vols. ;  Worcester  Almanac  and  Directory,  27  vols. ; 
Massachusetts  State  Record.  4  vols. ;  Boston  Almanac,  8  vols. ; 
Boston  Directory,  6  vols. ;  Fitchburg  Almanac  and  Directory, 
2  vols. ;  Vermont  Directory,  2  vols. ;  New- York  State  Register, 
1  vol.;  Livingston's  'Law  Register,  1  vol.;  Metropolitan  Coin- 
book  ;  Abstract  of  the  Seventh  Census,  1  vol. ;  Worcester-County 
Statistical  Record,  1862;  and  the  Old  Farmer's  Almanac  of 
18G2  and  1863. 

Rev.  J.  Banvard,  Worcester.  —  His  Memorial  Sermon  of  Rev. 
Job  Borden  Boomer.  Also  manuscript  Sermons  of  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Lawrence. 

Clarendon  FIarris,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  collection  of  Bank- 
note Reportei's. 

Captain  J.  E.  Bradley,  Leicester.  —  A  fac-simile  of  the  Seces- 
sion Ordinance  of  South  Carolina. 

Charles  Whittemore,  Worcester.  —  3  ancient  vols,  of  the  Wor- 
cester Spy,  1770-1785. 
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Thcstef.s  of  Boston  PtmLic  Lidrarv,  —  Their  Report  of 
18G5. 

Hon.  Flint  Merrick,  BosIod.  —  S  toIb.  of  "The  Rebellion  Rec- 
ord," in  continuation. 

Mathew  RrAN,  Wttsliington,  D.C.  —  Hia  "  Theory  of  Par- 
allel." 

Hon.  John  51.  Eable,  Worcester. —  Ciitalogue  of  Books  for  aalo 
by  Edward  G.  Allen. 

The  Can-adiak  Institute,  —  Their  Joiirnni,  as  issued. 

Rev.  William  B,  Spragoe,  D.D.,  Albany,  N.Y, —  Ilis  Discourse 
on  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Jemima  Prentice,  and  his  Address 
before  the  Phrenakosmian  Society  6i  Pennsylvania  College. 

Uev.  David  Weston,  "Worcester.  —  "GnecieGramraalices  Rudi- 
menta  in  usum  Regix  Scliolx  Klonensis,  1793." 

Uenrt  Stevess,  Esq.,  London,  G.  B.  —  Catalogue  of  Books  for 
sale  by  Sterens  Brothers. 

Joel  Mcnsel,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.T. —  Catalogue  of  Books  for  sale 

Mrs.  William  Hatuawat,  jun.,  Kew  Bedford.  —  Manuscnpt  Me- 
morial of  sundry  Inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  Legi^lii- 
ture,  setting  forth  their  Pecuniary  Distresses,  and  praying  for 
Relief,  Februarj-,  J786. 

RcFua  H.  Newton,  Leicester. —  A  copy  of  the  IlHmpden  Patriot, 
of  Nov.  28,  1821. 

Stephen  Salisbdut,  jun.,  Worcester. —  CO  Nos.  of  perioilicala  of 
1865;  "  My  Brothor's  Wife,"  a  novel;  "Barbara's  History,"  do. ; 
"  Moods,"  do.  J  "  My  Cave  Life  in  Vick=burg." 

Edivard  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester.  —  24  pamphlets,  and  numer- 
ous printed  slips  and  notices. 

Rev.  John  L.  Sibleit,  Cambridge.  —  Annual  Report  of  Harvard 
College. 

U.  S.  Hdr(je ON- General's  Office.  —  Reports  on  the  Materials 
available  for  a  Medical  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  Iowa  Historical  Societt.  —  The  "  Aunais  of  Iowa,"  Nos. 
for  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  1865  ;  January,  18GG ;  and 
April,  186G. 

Geougb  Chandler,  BLD.,  Worcester.  —  Twelfth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Ius[)Cctors  of  the  State  Ahns-IIouse,  at  Monson  ;  Account 
of  Ceutenoial  Celebration  at  Lebanon,  N.II.,  July  4,  18C1;  Ad- 
di'ess  to  the  Inhabitants  of  liatb,  N.II.,  on  the  Fiftieth  Anuiver- 
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sary  of  his  first  Preaching  in  the  town,  by  David  Suuderland. 

AUo  various  Miscellanies. 
Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Providence,  R.I.  —  His  Annual  Report  of 

ilie  Ministry  at  Large  in  Providence. 
La   Socikdad   Mkxicana   de   Geoorafia  t   Estadistica. — 

Their  publications  to  Nov.  21,  1865,  in  11  vols.,  unbound. 
Henry  Ward  Poole,  Esq.,  Mexico.  —  A  copy  of  Don  Francisco 

Pimeuiers    Treatise    on    the    Native   Languages   of   Mexico. 

vol.  ii. 
Boston  Athen.eum.  —  List  of  Books  added  to  the  Library,  fi'om 

Dec.  1,  1864,  to  Dec.  15,  1865 ;  Reports  of  Coramitie-s  on  the 

Library  and  on  Fine  Arts,  1866. 
Mrs.  Harriet   Nixon,   Worce-iter.  —  A  pair  of  ancient  saddle- 
bags. 
The   Massachusetts   Horticultural    Society.  —  Address  at 

the  Dedication  of  the  New  Hall,  Sept.  16,  1865;  Transactions 

for  1865. 
George  Finlay,  Esq.,  Athens,  Gi*eece. —  His  Essay  on  the  Battle 

of  Marathon,  and  liis  Lcttei*s  on  the  Position  of  Aphidna  and 

the  Situation  of  tlie  Oropian  Temple  of  Amphiaraos. 
Franklin    B.   Hough,   M.D.,  Albany,   N.Y. —  His  preliminaiy 

Report  of  the  Census  of  New  York,  1865 ;  and  his  History  of 

the  Census  of  New  York. 
The   Mercantile    Library  Association    op    Philadelphia, 

Pa.  —  Their  Forty-third  Annual  Report. 
Henry  Edwards,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  Revised  Report  of  the  Select 

Committee  relative  to  the  Soldiers*  National  Cemetery,  at  Get- 
tysburg, Pa. 
Rev.  Eugene  Vetromile,  Biddeford,  Me.  —  His  '*The  Abnakis 

and  ilieir  History ;  or.  Historical  Notices  of  the  Aborigines  of 

Acadia."     New  York:  1866. 
Horace   Williams,  Esq.,   Boston.  —  Two  vols,   of  Sermons   of 

Rev.  Samuel  Da  vies.  President  of  Princeton  College,  1767. 
Charles  Hoadly,  Esq.,  State  Librarian  of  Connecticut.  —  The 

General  Statutes  of  Connecticut,  1866. 
Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  Secretary  of  State  of  Rhode  Island. — 

The  Twelfth  Registration  Report  of  Rhode  Island. 
F.  W.  Seward,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.C. —  Speech  of  Hon.  William 

H.  Seward,  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  N.Y.,  Feb.  22,  1866. 
Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  Worcester.  —  The  National  Intelligencer,  for 

1865.     Also  the  American  Whig  Review,  15  vols.,  bound. 


The  U.  S.  Navt  Dei-ahtmknt.  —  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  1865. 

Hon.  EiiENEZER  ToRKEV,  Fitclibtirg.  —  D^mond's  Inquiry  into  the 
Accordance  of  War  with  Cliristianily ;  Rand  &  Avery's  Speci- 
men-book of  Typed;  and  60  sulected  pamphlets. 

The  Essex  Institute. —  Historical  Notice  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  Act  of  Incorporation,  &•:.  Also  Proceedings,  vol.  iv.,  No.  7, 
July,  August,  and  September,  18Cd. 

Hon.  Ira.  M.  Barton,  Worcester. — 17  miscellaneous  pamphlets, 

RUFUS  Woodward,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  "The  Vermont  Auto- 
graph and  Reraarber"  {a  niannacript  newspaper,  printed  with  the 
pen,  by  an  old  man,  in  1847).  Also  a  reprint  of  the  Newport 
Mercury  of  Dec.  19,  1758. 

Tho  CiTT  National  Bank  of  Worcester.  —  A  large  parcel 
of  miscellaneous  newspapers. 

His  Eseellency,  Governor  A.  H.  Bollock,  Worcester.  —  Hla 
Address  to  the  Council,  on  presenting  the  Case  of  Edward  W. 
Green. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  W.  Bollard,  Royalston. —  The  Royalslon  Me- 
morial; Proceedings  at  the  Centennial  Celebration,  Aug.  23, 
1865. 

John  A.  Dana,  Esq.,  Worcester,  —  The  Perpetual  Laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetlJi,  L  Tliomoa's  edition  of  1788. 

Miss  Adkliza  Perry,  Worcester.— 7"  Corapendio  de  la  Historia 
do  Espaiia  por  el  R.  P,  Duchesne,  Madrid:  1782.  Abo  a 
specimen  of  Virgioia  Continental  paper-money  of  177G. 

Da  Academia  Real  das  Sciencias  de  Lisuoa.  —  Colleci;fto 
das  Medalhas  e  Condecora^ocs  Portuguezos,  e  daa  E^trangcirns 
com  relai^.io  a  Portugal  pertencente  as  tom.  iii.  parte  2,  das  Me- 
morias ;  Historia  e  Memorias  Cliisse  de  Sciencias,  Moraes,  Poli- 
ticas  e  Bellas-lettras  nova  serie,  torn,  iii,  parte  2 ;  Memonas, 
Classe  de  Sciencias  Alathcmacicos,  Physicas  e  Naturaes,  nova 
serie,  tom.  Ui.  parte  2. 

Rev,  Cbarles  Lowe,  Boston.  —  His  Discourse  at  Charleston,  S.C, 
on  the  Death  of  President  Lincoln, 

Prof.  A,  D.  Bache,  Wasliiugton,  D.C.  —  The  United-Slates  Coaat- 
Sur\-ey  Report,  1803, 

Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  The  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  from  June,  18G4,  to  June,  1865. 
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Gen.  William  S.  Lincoln,  Worcester.  —  24  vols  of  valuable  His- 
torical and  Statistical  publications. 
William  Jennison,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  A  collection  of  manuscripts, 

originally  taken  from  tlie  printing-office  of  Isaiah  Thomas. 
Aaron  D.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Boston.  —  The  Hebrew  Bible  (after 
the  text  of  Justiniani,  1551),  printed  at  Geneva,  1618,  which 
had  been  used  by  several  generations  of  clergymen,  —  Rev.  Isaac 
Chaunccy,  1690  ;  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  1717  ;  and  Rev.  John 
Hubbard,  1750. 
Thomas  H.  Gage,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  50  selected  pamphlets, 
Edwin  Con  ant,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  The  Origin  of  the  late  War, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  to  the  Revolt  of  the  South- 
By  Greorge  Lunt.     1  vol.     1866. 
Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Spy.  —  Parcels  of  Sandwich-Island 

newspapers. 
FiTZROY  Willard,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Massachusetts   Railroad 
Returns,  1865 ;  and  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities,  1866. 
The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  —  Addresses  at  the  Dedi- 
cation of  their  new  Rooms,  in  the  State  Capitol,  Jan.  24,  1866. 
William  J.  Rhees,  Washington,  D.C.  —  Twenty-first  Annual  Re- 
port of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Wasliington. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of  New^  Bed- 
ford. —  Their  Fourteenth  Annual  Report. 
The  Mercantile   Library  Association  of  San  Francisco, 

Cal.  —  Their  Thirteenth  Annual  Report 
William  B.  Fowle,  Esq.,  Mcdfield  (by  bequest).  —  210  printed 
books,  some  parcels  of  printed  sheets  and  slips,  32  vols,  of  bound 
manuscripts ;  and  a  quantity  of  letters  and  other  written  papers 
unbound,  inherited  from  his  uncle,  the  late  William  Bentley, 
D.D.,  of  Salem. 
The  Young   Men's   Mercantile    Library   Association    op 

Cincinnati.  —  Their  Thirty-first  Annual  Report 
Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.D.,  Worcester.  —  31  selected  and  choioe 

pamphlets. 
Benjamin   F.  Heywood,  M.D.,  Worcester. —  36  ancient  pam- 
phlets. 
Mrs.  Catharine  Emerson,  Worcester. — 11  Nos.  of  the  "Lite- 
rary Gemina;." 


Captain  JonK  H.  Harris,  Worcester.  —  United-Stutes  Navy 
GcgulaCions,  1865  ;    Unite d-Sttites  NuvhI  Register,  1865. 

Ttio  Rhode-Island  Historical  Society,  —  Account  of  the 
Meetiugor  tlie  Society,  April  10,  1866. 

The  Fbee  Public  Library  of  Worcester.  —  The  Sixth  An- 
nual Report  of  Directors. 

The  New-Jersey   Historical   Society. —  Tlieir 
Tol.  X.,  No.  2. 

William  A,  Whitehead,  Esq,  —  His  Review  of  the  Hon.  John 
Cochrnu ;  Rod  Rejoinder  to  a  Meinlier  of  the  New-Tork  His- 
torical Society,  respecting  "  The  Watera  of  New  -lersey." 

JouN  A.  McAllister,  Esq.,  Phi  ladel])hiii.  Pa.  —  Photographs  of 
"Shadow-portraits"  of  Geneitil  ami  Mrs.  Washington,  whltrli 
formerly  belonged  to  Nellie  Custis. 

Tlie  American  Orii^ntai.  Society.  —  Their  Journal,  vol.  viii.. 
No.  2. 

The  New-England  Women's  Association,  Auxiliary  to 
TUB  Us  IT  ED- States  Sanitary  Commission.  —  A  complete 
series  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Comraissiou,  and  a  lai^  number 
and  vnnety  of  papers  and  docuniGuts,  exhibiting  the  operations 
of  that  benevolent  enterprise. 

The  PRorniETORS  of  the  Boston  Semi-weekly  Advertiser. — 
Their  paper,  as  issued. 

The  Proprietors  of  Ihe  Worcester  Weekly  Spy.  —  Their  paper. 

The  pHOPitiF.TOna  of  the  Fitchburg  Scntiuel.  —  Their  paper,  as 
issued. 
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REPORT 


OF 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE   LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject 
of  revising  the  Catalogue  of  Members  of  this  Society, 
and  who  were  instructed  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
so  altering  our  by-laws  as  to  admit  of  the  election 
of  a  larger  number  of  members,  report,  that,  upon 
the  best  information  within  their  reach,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  surviving  members  within  the 
United-States  is  133:  to  wit, — 

V 

Resident  in  Massachusetts 70 

„  New  York 14 

„  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio,  six  each  .     .  18 

„  Pennsylvania 5 

„  District  of  Columbia 8 

„  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Mississippi,  Cali- 
fornia, Maryland,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  Tennes- 
see, two  each 16 

„        „  Illinois,  Michigan,  Alabama,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Wisconsin,  one  each 7 


Of  surviving  foreign  members,  there  appear  to  be 
33 ;  to  wit,— 

In  Great  Britain 14 

„  Canada 6 

„  France 3 

„  Sonlh  America  and  Greece,  three  each 6 

„  Germany,  Switzerland,  Mexico,  and  Jamaica,  one  each    .     .  4 

33 
Our  by-lawg  prescribe  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
foreign  members,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  occa- 
sion for  any.  But  the  number  of  members  in  the 
United  States  is  limited  to  one  hundred  and  forty. 
We  thus  have  a  margin  for  seven  additional  members; 
and,  conBtdoring  tliat  our  by-laws  are  such  that  the 
Society  may,  at  any  stated  meeting,  provide  for  the 
election  of  a  larger  number  of  members,  the  Commit- 
tee do  not  advise  any  action  upon  that  subject  at  the 
present  time. 

About  ten  years  since,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Society 
was  published  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Instead  of  a  new 
publication  in  that  form,  the  Committee  recommend 
Buch  publication,  at  some  future  time,  in  connection 
with  one  of  oui-  Semi-annual  Reports.  Such  course 
would  insure  a  better  distribution  of  the  Catalogue, 
and  afford  some  desirable  relief  to  om*  publishing 
fund. 

For  the  Committee, 

I.  M.  BARTON. 

Boeroit,  April  26, 1886. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,    OCT.  SO,  ]Sfl8,    AT  ANTIQUARIAN    HALL, 
IN  WOBCEST£R. 


The  fifty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  Oct.  20, 
1866,  at  Antiquarian  Hall,  in  Worcester ;  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Hon.  Stei'IIen  Salisbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Sccrctftry  read  the  Record  of  the 
last  meeting. 

The  Report  of  the  Council,  prepared  and  read  by 
Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Suurti-kff,  with  the  accompany- 
ing Reports  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine,  Treasurer, 
and  of  Mr.  Edmund  M.  Barton,  Assistant  Librarian, 
was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
Committee  of  Publication. 

The  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  addressed  the  Chair  as 
follows :  — 

Mr.  President,  —  You  will  recollect  the  fervor  of  congratula- 
tion with  which  I  addressed  yoti  j'esteriliiy,  af\er  seeing,  Id  tlie 
pa[>er8  of  the  morning,  notice  of  that  Inst  great  act  ofmuuiticence, 
by  Mr.  George  Peabody,  in  the  beslowmenl  of  the  large  sura  of 
one  htmdreil  and  fi/ly  tlioiaand  dotlari  to  the  eslnblishment  of  a 
ind  Professorship  of  Archfeology  and  Ethnology,  in  con- 
nection with  Harvnrd  College.  Il  was  so  entirely  in  accordance 
**  the  leading  objects  of  this  Society,  that  it  seemed  like 


a  coopoTAlivo  tii^t,  and  scarcely  lesa  to  bo  apprccmted  '>y  us  ihna  & 
direct  benefaction  to  this  institution.  It  is,  indeed,  more  especially 
gmtifying,  that  our  ancient  University  should  llms  be  made  a  co- 
adjutor in  the  same  field  of  scientific  research. 

The  earliest  suhject  of  attention  by  the  Antiqnariaa  Society, 

tion  of  ihoHe  curious  structures,  Ihe  mounds  and  iiimtili  of  the  WesI, 
which  iodicalo  a  race  and  civilizution  now  extinct,  and  oifer  a  bo1u~ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  the  settlement  and  occupancy  of  the  country 
previous  to  the  historic  date  of  its  discovery ;  and  the  first  publi- 
cation was  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Caleb  Atwaler  to  that  purpose, 
under  the  auspices  of  ihia  Society,  and  the  personal  direction  of 
its  enthusiastic  and  distinguished  founder,  Dr.  Thomas.  It  is 
true  indeed,  sir,  that,  from  the  restricted  means  of  the  Society, 
these  iaquiries  have  been  intcrmitled.  Less  has  been  accomplished 
than  could  have  been  hoped  for  \  but  what  has  been  gained,  has 
greotly  enlarged  the  scope  of  investigation,  and  encourages  its 
immediate  and  more  earnest  renewal.  The  bounty  of  Mr,  Pen- 
body  will  awaken  new  interest  in  this  great  department  of  human 
thouglit ;  and  I  rejoice  iu  the  early  opportunity,  whicli  this  Society 
now  finds,  of  gratefully  recognizing,  iu  Ihe  appropriate  and  elo- 
quent language  of  ihe  Report,  the  wisdom  and  the  value  of  the 
benefaction.  To  one  like  myself,  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Society,  who  can  remember  the  day  of  its  beginnings,  and  tho 
many  years  of  its  slow  progress,  —  while  its  entire  collections  were 
scarcely  more  than  the  number  of  books  itow  conlaincd  within  any 
two  of  the  alcoves  of  Ihis  spacious  library, — it  cannot  but  bo  cause 
of  the  truest  satisfaction,  that  the  institution  has  grown  to  an 
importance  to  command  the  respect  of  tho  literary  world,  and  to 
have  secured,  ■personally,  to  its  present  distiuguished  and  accom- 
plished presiding  ofTicer,  and  to  his  official  successors  iu  all  time, 
a  participation  iu  the  administration  of  a  beneficent  and  noble 
scientific  trust.  While,  as  a  portion  of  a  greatly  benefited  com- 
munity, we  thank  Mr.  Peabody  for  ihis  aet  of  public  munificence, 
wo  are  more  especially  grateful,  that,  in  the  manner  of  constituting 
Ihr.  trusl,  he  has  been  pleased  to  honor  this  Society  with  iho  highest 
manifestation  of  his  approval  and  confidence. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  then  said:  — 


Mr.  President,  —  In  listening  to  the  Report  of  the  Council,  I 
wns  pleased  with  the  emphasis  of  reoognitioa  nni  congrntulntioa 
which  it  laid  upon  the  direction  given  by  Mr.  Pcnbody  to  llie  last 
announced  act  of  his  munificence.  The  departineul  of  scientific 
iuquirjr  which  he  lias  inaugurated,  and  for  which  he  has  made  so 
'  penerous  pecuniary  provision,  is  almost  identical  with  a  leading 
object  of  this  Society.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
writer  of  tliiit  Report  to  have  failed  of  all  reference  to  the  subject. 
It  woulil  have  been  strange  if  lie  had  spokoa  less  warmly  and 
appreciatingly  of  it.  And  it  well  becomes  this  Society,  by  free 
Gxpressioii  of  individual  sentiment,  and  by  formal  resolutions  of 
thanks,  to  add  something  lo  what  the  Report  has  already  avowed 
for  us.  The  honor  done  lo  our  esteemed  President,  and  secured  in 
perpetuity  to  his  successors,  by  beiug  named  in  llie  Trusteeship 
of  Mr.  Peabody's  endownieul  of  n  Museum  and  Professorship  of 
American  Archaeological  and  Ethnological  Science  in  connection 
with  Harvanl  University,  might,  of  itself,  claim  a  grateful  return 
from  us.  But  the  in  vest  Igai  ions  and  colleclions  which  he  has  indi- 
cated in  his  inslrumcut  of  donation,  correspond  so  nearly  with  the 
interests  and  purposes  of  our  Society,  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
give  a  fraternal  welcome,  as  to  a  quickening  and  helping  —  for  it 
cannot  bo  a  rival  —  agency,  in  our  own  peculiar  field.  Indeed,  — 
for  so  works  our  human  nature,  —  it  may  bo  that  the  secret  wish 
or  prompting  of  desire  which  has  stirred  in  the  breasts  of  some  of 
us,  since  reading  the  documents  in  tl)e  newspapers,  has  been  that 
Mr.  Peabody  had  sent  hia  lliDug;hts  of  kindness  out  into  a  city 
nearly  forty  miles  farther  from  our  metropolis  tbun  is  Cambridge, 
and  inquired  whether  there  were  ao  institution  already  founded,  and 
a  hall  already  built,  and  an  earnest  association  of  scholarly  men 
already  engaged,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  objects  of  Arcba:- 
ological  and  Ethnological  Science  in  America. 

I  would,  in  this  connection,  recognize  a  fact  which  is  fully  and 
finely  attested  and  illustrated  to  us,  and  which  is,  in  itself,  one  of 
great  interest.  It  is,  that  there  is  a  beautiful  providential  filuesa 
of  time  and  method  in  the  circumstances  under  which  iutereat  is 


excited,  and  institutious  and  means  are  provided,  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  highest  objects  of  seieotific  inquiry.  Time  must  have  fur- 
nished, mellowed,  and  aatitjuatcd  the  subjects  of  much  of  our 
interest;  ftUil  experience  and  trnining  must  have  taught  us  how 
beat  to  deal  with  them.  It  is  only  within  quite  recent  years  that 
the  questions  of  science  have  become  so  intelligent,  and  its  methods 
so  cautious  and  severe,  that  ihey  can  tie  most  proGtably  pursued. 
When  blindness  and  ignoronco  yielded  the  ground  in  these  mailers, 
wonder,  superstition,  and  crednlity  occupied  it.  Sciolism  and 
empiricism,  the  subiitllutes  for  observniion  and  inveatigalioo, 
merely  bewildered,  without  instructing.  One  might  trace,  even  in 
the  literature  of  our  owu  country,  all  the  stages  of  progress  through 
which  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  the  archieo- 
logicnl  aad  ethnological  monuments  of  the  continent,  has  been 
pursued,  aa  indicating  ii  steady  advance  from  the  most  crude  and 
marvel-loving  simplicity  and  verdancy,  towards  the  present  rigid 

Cotton  Mather  had  an  eye,  an  ear,  and  a  pen  for  taking  note 
of  what  were  antiquities  and  wonders  in  his  day ;  but  bin  judg- 
ment was  the  shadow  of  his  funcy,  and  so  he  has  added  (o  the  re- 
port of  his  gatherings  the  elements  of  fable  and  superstition.  Even 
some  of  the  papers  in  the  volumes  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Aria  and  Seiences  would  help  to  illnslrnle  the  progress  onward 
from  early  sciolism  to  severe  scientific  methods.  When  the  Rev- 
Mr.  Peters,  in  his  exlraorditiary  History  oF  Connecticut,  avers, 
as  if  from  his  own  observation,  that  the  waters  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  in  a  freshet,  crowd  so  violently  through  (he  rocky  gorge 
at  Bellowa  Falls  as  lo  become  solidified,  we  are  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  he  stopped  where  he  did  in  his  account  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals, Indian  antiquities,  and  Blue  Laws,  coDceruiug  which  he 
tells  such  monstrous  tales. 

Not  til!  this  very  age  of  ours  could  such  an  institution  and  pro- 
fessorship, of  an  academic  characler,  as  those  for  which  Mr.  Pea- 
body  baa  provided,  have  been  inaugurated,  with  the  best  omens  of 
utility  and  high  service  in  our  accomplish ment  and  culture.  Ho 
has  recognized  a  good  cause  at  "■'  "pporlune  time.  May  the 
results  be  such  as  will  realize  M  &ud  ours ! 


I  coDsiJer  the  uotico  of  this  donatlou,  iu  ihe  Report  of  the 
Council,  highly  appropriate,  fis  ilie  duly  of  those  officers  required  ; 
but  I  hope  the  opinions  nod  feelings  wliieh  have  just  now  been  so 
eloquently  uttered  will  bo  oxprcsacd  by  the  adopiiou  of  formal 
resolutions. 

The  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  then  offered  the  following 
resolutions :  — 

Hesolvrd,  That  the  members  of  the  Americno  Ani'qiiarian 
Society  moat  gratefully  recognize  the  wise  direction  of  the  muuili- 
cence  of  their  honored  countrytnnn,  Georpe  I'eabody,  Esq.,  in 
providing  ao  generously  for  the  foundation  and  support  of  a  Museum 
and  Professorship  in  the  interest  of  Archtcological  and  Ethnologi- 
cal Scienee  iu  connectiou  with  Harvard  tJniverstty. 

Jieaolved,  That  we  profier  our  especial  thanks  to  Mr.  Fcabody 
for  the  conlideneo  and  kindness  niiinifesleil  by  him  towards  this 
Society  in  appointing  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  one  of  (he  Trus- 
tees of  this  fund,  and  in  designating,  as  his  successor,  the  future 
President  of  Ibis  Society.  , 

Reeolved,  That  the  President  is  requested  lo  communicate  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  Mr.  Feubody. 

The  Hon.  UicaARD  Frothingham,  of  CUarlestown, 
seconded  the  resolutions,  and  expressed  his  great 
satisfaction  with  Mr.  Peahody's  benefaction.  He  re- 
ferred to  facts  illustrating  the  growth  of  an  interest 
in  antiquarian  researches  on  this  continent,  and  char- 
acterized this  endowment  as  the  first  instance  in  this 
country  of  the  cstablishraeat  of  an  independent  pro- 
vision for  the  promotion  of  investigation  in  au  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  study  of  history ;  and,  as  such, 
■worthy  of  a  grateful  acknowledgment. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sweetsfr  spoke  brieHy,  but  with  in- 
l  terestand  approbation,  of  Mr.  Peahody's  institution. 


I 


The  President  remarke'd,  that,  in  contemplating  the 
wise  liberality  of  Mr.  Peabody  ia  its  relation  to  our- 
selves, it  was  a  pleasant  consideration  that  this  honor- 
able recognition  of  the  fidelity  of  this  Society  to  its 
objects,  and  this  systematic  method  of  co-operation  , 
in  our  chosen  field,  has  originated  with  a  lover  of 
all  good  works,  who  has  not  been  drawn  to  our  fra- 
ternity by  ties  of  membership.  As  our  strict  By-lawa 
forbid  the  election  of  a  member  without  propounding 
and  recommendation  by  the  Council,  we  can  only 
express  our  feelings  at  this  time  by  the  empty  wish 
cum  talis  sis,  titlimm  nosier  esses. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  President  congratulated  the  Society  on  the 
presence  of  their  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  who, 
tlirce  days  after  his  return  from  Europe,  has  come  to 
report  in  regard  to  the  attention  which  he  and  Mr. 
Samuel  F.  Haven  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andi-ew  P.  Pea- 
body  have  given  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  in 
Europe,  as  they  had  kindly  undertaken,  and  especially 
as  delegates  to  the  proposed  Congress  of  Antiquaries 
at  Antwerp,  in  August  last.  As  the  return  of  Mr. 
]Jeane  was  not  certainly  known  to  the  President  until 
the  opening  of  this  meeting,  he  had  prepared,  from 
interesting  correspondence  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
delegation,  some  slight  notice  of  their  faithfulness  to 
the  Society,  which  he  would  offer  in  advance  of  any  ' 
personal  statement  of  Mr,  ^    ne.     The  opportunity  j 
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of  attending  that  Congress  was  lost  by  its  postpone-  ' 
ment  for  one  year,  on  account  of  the  poHtical  condi- 
tion of  Europe,  and  the  danger  of  the  cholera.  This 
abrupt  adjonrnment,  a  few  days  before  the  proposed 
meeting  of  the  Congress,  naturally  excited  the  aston- 
ishment and  chagrin  of  our  brethren,  who  had 
travelled  three  thousand  miles  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of 
the  Society.  Mr.  Haven  wrote  that  he  examined  in 
England  a  fragment  of  the  Kecord  of  the  Council 
for  New  England  from  May,  162'i,  to  June,  1623, 
which,  though  it  had  been  consulted  by  some  of  our 
historians,  had  never  been  printed.  Mr.  Haven  pro- 
posed to  procure  a  copy  of  this  to  be  published  in  our 
transactions,  as  a  companion  to  the  Records  of  the 
Loudon  Company  from  1628  to  1630  ;  which,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Company,  and  biographical 
notices  of  its  members,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Haven, 
form  a  part  of  the  thud  volume  of  our  trtyisactions,  and 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  contributions  to  the  early 
history  of  the  settlement  of  our  country.  Mr.  Haven 
also  suggested  the  expediency  of  procuring  for  this 
Society  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Thomason 
Library,  so  called,  which  embraces  the  titles  of  almost 
every  document,  trivial  or  weighty,  prmted  in  England 
from  December,  16'10,  to  May,  1661.  This  Catalogue 
contains  thirty-two  thousand  titles  of  pamphlets  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  is  a  most  viJuable  historical 
collection.  Mi'.  Haven's  last  date  was  at  Lausanne, 
where  his  health  seems  to  be  improved  by  the  good 
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influences  of  that  lovely  spot,  which  has  the  highest  | 
interest  for  him  and  for  us,  as  it  was  in  this  neighbor-  I 
hood  that  the  remains  of  the  Lacustrine  habitations, 
aud  other  aboriginal  relics,  were  discovered.  There 
are  large  collections  of  these  objects  in  public  and 
private  museums,  and  there  are  scholars  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  their  character,  all  accessible  to 
Mr.  Haven,  who  will  be  able  to  compare  these  abo- 
riginal reraaius  with  those  of  our  own  country  aud 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  —  a  subject  of  special  study 
with  hira. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Deane  was  re- 
quested by  our  Society  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
obscure  subject  of  Cabot's  voyages  ;  in  regard  to 
which,  he  communicated  to  the  Society  some  impor- 
tant facts  and  inferences  at  our  meeting  in  October 
last.  Mr.  Deane's  letter,  which  is  fuU  of  interest, 
mentions  his  having  examined  the  original  Mappe- 
monde  of  Sebastian  Cabot ;  concerning  which,  it  is 
hoped,  he  will  now  more  fully  speak  to  us.  He  also 
writes  that  he  visited  the  librai-y  at  Fulham,  aud  was 
able  to  veiTfy  many  passages  in  the  copy  of  Bradford's 
History,  heretofore  obtained  by  himself. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  has  gathered 
a  rich  store  of  materials  for  future  use  ;  but  no  special 
report  has  been  received  from  him.  It  is  understood 
that  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  visit  Egypt  and  Greece. 

Mr.  Deane  now  remarked,  that  he  had  received  a 
note  from  the  President,  written  in  uncertainty  of  ■] 


his  return  from  Europe,  but  expressing  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  present  at  the  meeting  to-day ; 
and  said  that  he  regarded  it  a  privilege  to  be  able 
to  attend  this  annual  gathering  at  Worcester.  He 
felt  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  only  official 
report  he  could  be  expected  to  make  to  the  Society, 
for  the  delegates  to  the  Antwerp  Congi-ess,  was,  that 
the  Congress,  on  account  of  the  cholera  and  political 
events,  had  been  postponed  for  one  year.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  postponement,  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  many  distinguislied  men  from  different 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  of  witnessing  the  discus- 
sion of  the  important  and  interesting  questions  in 
archaeology  and  history,  indicated  in  the  prospectus 
issued  in  advance  by  the  Coinmission  d' Orrjanisa- 
tion,  had  been  lost  to  them,  Mr.  Deane  read  to  the 
meeting  a  number  of  the  themes  which  would  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  learned 
body  if  a  meeting  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Deane  said,  that,  though  the  delegates  lost  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  Congress  of  Antiquaries, 
their  time  had  not  been  passed  without  profit  as  to 
historical  objects.  He  spoke  somewhat  at  length  of 
his  researches  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian 
Library,  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  and  the  Eng- 
lish public  offices ;  and  he  acknowledged  the  facilities, 
as  well  as  the  courtesy,  now  extended  to  those  who 
wished  to  examine  the  treasures  contained  in  these 
various  depositories.     Among  other  objects  of  special 


interest,  he  spoke  of  a  work,  in  two  volumes,  which 
he  examined  at  the  British  Museum  (deposited  there 
dming  the  last  year),  being  the  original  drawings,  in 
colors,  of  the  natives  of  Virginia,  published  by  De 
Bry  in  the  first  part  of  his  great  work.  Our  associ- 
ate, Mr.  Hale,  a  few  years  since,  noticed,  among  the 
Sloane  MSS.  in  the  Bntieh  Museum,  a  volume  contain- 
ing, apparently,  three  or  four  of  the  original  draw- 
ings of  De  Bry's  engravings,  besides  a  large  number 
of  birds,  fishes,  plants,  &c.,  of  all  which  he  gave  a 
full  account  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  this  Society  for 
April,  1860.  But  the  volumes  now  referred  to  em- 
brace, probably,  all  the  originals  of  De  Bry's  engrav- 
ings, with  tnany  others  by  the  same  artist,  being 
drawings  of  birds,  fishes,  testacea,  plants,  &c.,  —  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  The  volumes 
are  understood  to  have  come-  from  a  library  in  Ire- 
land.    They  cost  the  Museum  £236.* 

While  in  Paris,  Mi-,  Deano  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  original  Majype-^monde  of  Cabot,  of  date 
1544:,  in  the  Imperial  Library  (deposited  there,  as  he 
was  informed,  some  twenty  years  since),  from  which  M. 
Jomard  published  a  copy  in  his  "  Monuments  de  la 


■  The  attention  of  Mr.  Deane  wu  called  to  this  inleresling  collection  bf 

our  couDlryman,  Mr.  Henr;  Sleveae,  of  London,  through  whom  the  BritiBh 
Museum  procured  Uie  work.  The  (bllowing  endorsement,  in  a  contempora- 
neous hand,  ia  on  a,  fly  leaf  in  the  first  volume:  — 

"  The  pictures  of  sundry  tilings  collected  and  counterfeited  according  to 
the  tnilh  in  the  voyage  tiiade  hy  S'  Waller  Raleigh,  Knight,  for  the  diacouerjr 
of  La  Virginia.  In  the  27"  yeare  of  the  most  happie  reigne  of  our  Sou- 
eraigne  lady  Queene  Elizabeth.    And  in  tlie  yeare  of  o'  Lorde  God  1635." 


IS 

'  -"      '.<r.-I^ 

Geographie."*  It  had  been  stated,  that  M.  Jomard, 
who  died  about  three  years  since,  had  published  only 
three  parts  of  this  map  in  his  great  work,  and  that 
the  part  relating  to  America  had  not  appeared.  The 
"  1"  Partie,"  which  relates  to  America,  was  not  pub- 
lished for  some  time  after  the  issue  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  parts.  The  copy  of  this  first  part,  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  indorsed,  "  April,  1863."  Mr. 
Deane  procured  a  copy  of  the  map  for  the  Society. 
On  the  sides  of  the  original  map  is  a  large  amount  of 
text  in  Spanish  and  Latin ;  being  an  account  of  early 
voyages  of  discovery.  M.  Jomard  intended  to  publish 
this  also,  in  a  volume  of  lerte  explicatif ;  but  he  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  labors.f 

Mr.  Deane  said,  that  some  interesting  questions 
were  suggested  by  this  map  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
which  we  should  be  more  fully  prepared  to  discuss 
when  the  full  text  shall  have  been  laid  before  the 
public.  The  map  is  not  the  original  manuscript,  but 
is  one  of  the  copies  of  a  printed  work,  nearly  five 
feet  in  diameter.    Is  it  one  of  those  first  noticed  by 


■  Iteferred  to  by  Mr,  Bancroft  in  hla  notices  of  the  CiibolB  in  the  fourth 
rolume  of  tlio  "  Kew  American  Encyclopedia ; "  and  by  Mr,  lisle  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Council  of  this  Society  for  October.  1865. 

t  M.  BoBelli,  of  Paris,  tlie  executor  of  M.  Jomard,  informed  Mr.  Deane 
that  thii  work  will  be  completed  by  M.  U'Aveaac,  and  that  the  volume  of 
"texto"  is  in  prcpiraljoa. 

Our  associate,  Mr.  Buckinghani  Smith,  lail  year  spuke  to  Mr.  Deane 
Tcapecting  the  text  on  Cabot's  map,  and  BdggCBled  the  importance  of 
procuring  a  copy  of  it  from  Pari> ;  as  well  aa  a  copy  of  the  part  of  the 
map  relating  to  America,  which  he  supposed  had  not  then  been  pub- 
lished. 
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Ilakluyt  in  his  folio  of  1589,  "as  cut  by  ClemeDt 
Adams,"  and  "  which  is  to  be  scene  in  her  Maiestiea 
priuie  gallerie  at  Westminster,  and  in  many  other  an- 
cient merchants  houses"?  and  by  Purchas,  in  his  "Pil- 
grimes,"*  as  "the  great  Map  in  his  Majesties  Priuie 
Gallerie,  of  which  Sebastian  Cabot  is  often  therein 
called  the  Author"]  Hakluyt  has  an  extract  in 
Latin  from  the  map  which  ho  saw,  corresponding 
in  substance  with  Section  VIII.  of  the  Tabula  Prima 
of  the  text  of  the  map  in  the  Imperial  Librarj' ;  but 
the  language  is  so  diffet'cnt  that  it  suggests  two  in- 
dependent translations  from  a  common  original.  It 
is  clear  that  Hakluyt  did  not  copy  his  extract 
from  this  map.  In  this  extract,  "Anno  Domini, 
1494,"  is  given  as  the  year  of  Cabot's  discOTery.  The 
language  of  the  map  in  Paris  is  also  "  anno  ab  orbe 
redempto  1494."  This  date  is  wrong.  In  his  later 
edition  Hakluyt  alters  the  date  to  1497.  But  the 
month  in  Hakluyt  is  "  lunij,"  while  on  the  map  it  is 
"  lulij  "  (of  course  an  error).  Chytrfeus,  who  copied 
from  this  map,  or  from  a  later  edition  of  it,  gives 
"  lunii."  t 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Hill,  of  Worcester,  said  his 


•  Yd.  lU.  p.  607.  Ha  giret  1549  m  iU  date.  M.  Aiher,  in  bia  notei  to 
"HudBon's  Voyagei,"  poblished  by  the  Haklajl  Society,  diacmtei  wnne  of 
these  queitions,  which  he  it  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negatiTc, 

t  The  Latin  portion  of  this  text  ita»  published  in  1594,  \a  a  Tolame  en- 
titled. ".Variorum  in  Europa  Itinej-um  Dellciic,"  &c.,  edited  by  "Nslban 
Chylrajus."  Other  editions  of  tliig  work  are  of  date  16a0  and  1606.  A 
copy  of  each  ia  in  the  Brilish  Museum.  The  text,  at  here  published,  Tarie* 
somewhat  Irom  that  on  the  map  in  the  Imperial  Library. 


attention  had  been  drawn,  by  the  Report  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  the  importance  of  the  preservation,  by  this 
Society,  of  journals,  letters,  and  other  papers  rehiting 
to  the  late  war.  He  tliought  the  Society  ought  to 
take  measures  to  obtain,  for  depqsit  here,  journals  and 
other  memorials  of  the  field  and  the  hospital ;  which, 
though  fondly  cherished,  at  first,  by  personal  affection, 
are  liable  to  fall  into  neglect,  and  be  lost,  in  private 
hands.  Dr.  Hill  then  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  — 

Whereaa  a  large  amount  of  valunble  material  for  history  re- 
maJDB  iu  tbe  hands  of  families  nod  frieuda  of  deceased  aud  living 
soldiers,  and  is  iu  danger  of  being  irrecoverably  lost ;  therefore  — 

Besolved,  Tbat  tbe  Librarian  be  directed  to  Bolieit  the  preaeula- 
lioD  of  tbe  originals  or  copies  of  such  letters,  journals,  and  other 
written  documents,  from  the  army  engaged  in  ihe  lale  civil  war, 
and  from  tbe  hospitals,  as  friends  may  be  wilting  to  furnish  ;  and 
that  application  be  made  for  these  precious  documeuls  as  early 
and  aa  extensively  as  possible. 

The  Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton,  of  Worcester,  advocated 
the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  in  the  following 
remarks :  — 

Mr.  Presidekt,  —  I  move  the  adoption  of  Ihe  resolution  oflered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  IIill.  The  historical  matter  coDtcmplaled  bj  it  is 
abundant  and  Taluable,  and  shouli3  be  preserved. 

I  know  that  the  persons  iu  possession  of  such  papers  will,  for 
a  time,  hold  them  with  some  care  and  tenacity ;  but,  as  soldiers, 
aud  tbe  friends  of  soldiers,  pass  away,  these  frail  but  interesting 
memorials  of  the  war  will  be  neglected  aud  lost,  unless  saved  by 
some  means  like  that  suggested  by  the  mover  of  this  resolution. 
And  what  means  more  convenient  and  appropriate  than  a  deposit 
of  tbe  papers  referred  to,  with  the  large  amount  of  like  materials, 
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already  in  the  cuslo<ly  of  tLis  Society  ?  At  present,  it  would  be 
nei.-e»s»ry  only  to  file  tiiid  index  the  papers  bo  deposited.  After  aa 
accunmlntioD  ot  them,  tbey  miglit  be  preserved  io  eoine  form  mora 

No  one  will  question  the  valii«  of  these  humble  elements  for  tha 
history  of  the  di^iails  of  our  civil  war.  General  history  will  attest 
to  the  fuel,  ilial  the  final  success  of  our  arms,  and  the  reeloraiion 
of  the  republic,  resulted  not  more  from  the  skill  of  our  command- 
ers, than  from  the  intelHgent  and  persistent  patriotism  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  army.  Their  letters  have  frequently  afforded  us  the 
most  sntisfuctory  iuformatlon  as  to  the  battles  and  other  incidents 

One  of  the  most  truthful  anil  graphic  accounts  of  the  Battle  of 
Ball's  BlutF  I  derived  from  the  letter  of  a  brave  private  in  the 
Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He  was  one  ot 
the  twenty — the  forlorn  hope  —  that  volunteered  on  Sunday  night 
before  the  buttle  (Oct.  21,  1861)  to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  recon- 
noitre the  supposed  position  of  the  rebels  at  Leesburg.  His 
description  of  this  adventure ;  the  battle  the  next  day ;  the  part 
KCled  by  himself,  his  comrades,  and  his  "  cool  and  briwe  Colonel 
Deveus  ;  "  his  escape  in  the  boat  freighted  with  the  wounded,  that 
foundered  in  the  middle  of  the  Potomac ;  his  arrival  at  Harrisoo'a 
Island,  with  a  remuant  of  but  thirty  of  his  regiment, — are  incidents 
staled  in  a  way  to  command  ioatant  assent  to  their  correctness. 
And  the  truths  embodied  in  his  simple  narration  will  stand  con- 
fessed in  history,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  conflicting  state- 
menls  as  to  the  generalship,  or  vs-anl  of  generalship,  that  led  to  the 
memorable  disaster  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

lu  arter-lime,  the  documents  referred  to  in  the  resolution  will 
also  possess  much  inlerest  aod  value  as  matters  of  personal  history. 
In  the  difficult  and  important  administration  of  our  pension  and 
bounty  laws,  a  reference  to  our  files,  if  libernlly  furnished  with 
auch  documents,  might  afford  mnlerial  evidence  in  aid  of  meritori- 
ous claims  on  the  Government  for  military  services  that  once  saved 
it  from  entire  overthrow. 

I  hope  hirge  contribulions  of  these  papers  may  be  made,  and 
that  the  Librarlaa  may  cause  the  same  to  be  properly  filed  and 
indexed  for  preservation  and  reference. 


^^1 

^H 

The   resolutions    were    adopted    by    a    unanimous           ^| 

vote. 

■ 

The  lion.  Stephen  Salisbury  was  then 

re-elected           ^H 

President  of  the  Society. 

I 

It  was  then  voted  to  appoint  the  Hon. 

Benjamin            H 

F.  Thom.\s,  the  Hon.  George  F.  Ho.\r,  and 

Dr.  Sam-            1 

tiEL  A.  Gheese,  as  a  Committee  to  nominate  other            | 

officers  now  to  be  elected  by  the  Society. 

■ 

The  Committee  of  Nomiuation  reported  the  names            ^| 

of  the  following  gentlemen  as  candidates :  — 

Rev.  WILLIAM  JKNKS.  D  D.,  LL.D 

DO-TOV 

HoM.  LEVI  LINCOLN,  LL.D 

,       WOHCKSTKK. 

Omntil. 

Hon.   ISAAC  DAVIS,   LL.D 

WonCESTEH. 

NATHANIEL  B,   SHURTLEFF,  M.D 

.      BclBTOK. 

CHARLKS   FOLSOM,  Esq 

.    Cahbk:dce. 

Hon.  IRA  M.  BAIITON 

Hon.  PLINY  MEBIMCK,  LL.D 

COSTON. 

Hq.t.  JOHN   P.    B10EI.0W 

SAMUKL   F.  HAVEN,  Eiq 

,       WonCESTEB. 

Pev.   EDWARD    E.   HALE 

JOSEPH  SARGENT,  M.D 

WuHCESTEa. 

CHARLES  DEANE,  Esq 

Hos.   EMORY  WASHBLIRN,   LL.D 

.     Cahbbibge. 

Hon.  benjamin  F.  THOMAS,  LL.D 

Bbookune. 

Recording  Stcrrlar^. 

Rev.  ALONZO  HILL,  D.D ■  .    . 

Trtaiurrr. 

NATHANIEL  PAINE,  Esq 

WOBCESTKB. 

C'^nmilM  «/  PMicalion. 

SAMUEL   F.   HAVEN,   Esq 

WoBCEBTEB. 

Rev.   EDWARD  E.  HALE 

CHARLES   DEANE,  Esq 

S 
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These  candidates  were  unanimously  elected  to  the 
offices  for  which  their  names  had  been  presented,  and 
the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

ALONZO  HILL, 

Recording  Secretary, 


The  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-laws  of 
the  Association,  respectfully  submit  the  following,  the 
one  hundred  and  eighth  Serai-  annual  Report,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fifty-fourth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  institution. 

During  the  six  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  stated  meeting,  nothing  of  a  sufficiently  im- 
portant character  has  occnried  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  to  make  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  give  in 
detail  the  proceedings  of  those  occasions,  which  have, 
as  usual,  been  devoted  to  the  management  and  gui- 
dance of  the  institution  in  its  financial  concerns,  and  in 
giving  proper  direction  to  all  matters  which  appertain 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established  by  our 
provident  predecessors  in  1812,  in  one  of  the  most 
eventful  periods  of  our  country's  history.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  Records  of  the  Council  will  show,  that 
much  has  been  done  by  them  in  their  line  of  duty, 
and  that  the  Society  has  moved  quietly  on  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted ;  and,  while  it  has  never  ceased  to  extend  its 
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means  of  usefulness  to  all  making  inquiries  in  its  in- 
teresting fields  of  labor,  it  has  been  ever  desirous  of 
making  a  proper  collection  of  all  matters  which  in  any 
way  are  of  value  to  its  large  treasury  of  information, 
gleaned  with  much  assiduity  for  the  benefit  of  all  en- 
gaged in  antiquarian  research. 

The  finances  of  the  Society,  as  exhibited  by  the 
Report  of  the  Treasurer,  submitted  herewith  in  detail 
by  that  efficient  officer,  will  be  found  to  be  in  good 
condition,  the  various  funds  having  been  so  carefully 
watched  and  nursed  that  the  income  of  each  has  in- 
creased in  a  gratifying  manner.  The  disbursements 
of  the  Treasiu'er  have  been  made  most  judiciously, 
with  special  view  to  the  economical  maintenance  of 
the  Society,  a  proper  regard  having  been  had  to  the 
increase  of  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  The 
Council  deem  it  then*  duty  to  express  their  approval 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  fiscal  affairs  have  been 
managed  since  their  last  Report  to  the  Society. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  interest  of  the  institution  is 
extended  towards  the  extremely  valuable  Library, 
which  makes  such  an  imposing  appearance  upon  the 
walls  of  our  Library  halls.  One  of  the  special  duties 
required  of  the  Council  is  an  examination,  at  stated 
times,  of  this  treasure,  and  also  of  the  articles  of  his- 
torical curiosity  which  find  their  way  into  our  collec- 
tions, and  which  are  under  the  immediate  supervision 
and  custody  of  the  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Cabi- 
net.    In  the  absence  of  this  officer,  the  duty  has  been 
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peifoi-med  as  far  as  practicable;  and  the  result  of  the 
investigation  of  their  condition  has  been,  that  all 
the  appurtenances  of  the  Library  and  Cabinet  —  the 
books,  manuscripts,  and  articles  of  antiquarian  inter- 
est —  have  been  taken  good  care  of,  and  are  in  a  safe 
condition.  Although  the  Library  has  been  largely 
used  by  persons  consulting  its  volumes,  no  injury  baa 
been  known  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  property, 
and  there  have  been  no  losses  of  books. 

The  Society  possesses  a  Library  of  which  it  may 
well  feel  proud  ;  for  it  is  extremely  rich  in  the  histor- 
ical lore  of  the  early  days  of  New  England,  possess- 
ing a  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  works  not 
to  be  found  in  other  libraries  of  this  country,  and 
which  are  accessible  to  many  only  through  the  liber- 
ality of  the  Society,  which  throws  its  doors  widely 
open  to  all  who  visit  its  halls  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion. The  removal  of  these  volumes  from  the  old 
building  to  the  present  apartments,  and  the  large  an- 
nual contributions  to  their  number,  have  delayed  the 
preparation  of  a  complete  printed  catalogue,  and  have 
thus  far  prevented  them  from  reaching  their  highest 
attainment  of  usefulness,  notwithstanding  the  atten- 
tion and  assistance  which  always  have  been  so  freely 
rendered  to  visitors  and  inqnirci-s  by  the  learned  Li- 
brarian of  the  institution.  This  object  can  only  be 
accomplished  fully  by  a  liberal  expenditui'e  of  money 
and  labor  under  the  immediate  superintendence  and 
guidance  of  the  Librai-ian.     Under  his  direction,  the 
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books  should  be  newly  arranged,  and  classified  where 
needed,  and  a  complete  and  thorough  catalogue  be 
prepared  and  printed  for  wide  distribution  among 
the  members  of  the  Society,  and  those  interested 
in  archaeological  studies  and  historical  investigations. 
As  desirable  as  this  may  be,  liberal  outlays  of  money 
will  be  required  for  a  few  years,  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  necessary  additional  assistance  to  the  Li- 
brarian, and  for  printing.  Yet  the  object  is  one  so 
much  desired  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Society  to 
consider  whether  its  increasing  income  can  be  more 
advantageously  expended  for  a  short  time  than  in 
making  its  collections  more  available  to  the  commu- 
nity. In  a  Report  of  the  Council,  made  a  few  years 
ago,  this  subject  was  fully  considered,  and  suggestions 
in  reference  to  the  same  were  offered  which  appeared 
feasible ;  but  the  finances  of  the  Society  were  not 
then  in  a  condition  for  allowing  the  proper  appropri- 
ations to  be  made  for  the  purpose.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that,  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
finances,  the  Librarian  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
with  a  completion  of  the  printed  catalogue,  which 
would  place  the  Library  in  the  high  position  which  its 
value  demands,  and  which  our  duty  as  its  custodians 
requires. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  and  Cabinet  have, 
during  the  past  six  months,  been  large  and  quite  im- 
portant. One  object  especially  requires  mention  by 
the  Council  at  this  time,  —  an  excellent  copy  of  the 
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admirable  and  spirited  original  bust  of  our  late  hon- 
ored associate,  Jared  Sparks,  LL.l),  by  Powers.  This 
is  recognized,  by  all  familiar  with  the  lineaments  of 
the  countenance  of  our  deceased  friend,  as  much 
superior  to  the  marble  bust  in  effect.  The  Society  is 
,  indebted  to  Mrs.  Sparks  for  this  very  acceptable 
present. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Librarian,  the  Library 
and  Cabinet  have  been  under  the  care  of  Edmund  M. 
Barton,  Esq.,  who  has  faithfully  and  acceptably  per- 
formed the  trust  confided  to  him. 

The  aim  of  the  Society  has  been  the  dissemination 
of  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  the  funiishing  of  means 
and  material  in  aid  of  those  persons  who  labor  in  the 
same  tield  with  us.  Thus  far,  the  objects  have  been 
cultivated  with  proper  assiduity,  and  a  rich  harvest 
has  been  annually  gathered  from  our  labors.  The 
publications  of  the  Society,  although  not  so  numerous 
recently  as  could  be  desired,  have  been  of  much  value 
and  interest,  and  give  good  profnise  for  the  future. 
The  members  of  the  Society  have,  nevertheless,  indi- 
vidually added  much  to  the  stores  of  knowledge, 
through  other  channels  than  our  own  pubhcations ; 
and  the  Library  has  been  largely  consulted  and  freely 
used  by  many  whose  pursuits  have  been  congenial 
with  our  own.  An  increase  of  the  Publication  Fund 
is  all  that  is  needed  for  the  speedy  issue  of  new 
volumes  of  publications.  Inasmuch  as  valuable  in- 
formation is  to  be  promulgated  and  disseminated  by 
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the  Society  only  through  the  medium  of  its  publica- 
tions, the  attention  of  the  members  is  called  to  the 
important  subject  of  increasing  the  fund  by  an  ade- 
quate subscription  of  means. 

As  the  publications  are  necessary  for  spreading 
knowledge,  so  is  the  Library  equally  necessaiy  for 
affording  material  for  the  workman ;  and  the  books 
and  manuscripts,  which  in  our  Library  are  for  consul- 
tation only,  yield  this  in  a  most  eminent  degree  ;  for, 
in  works  appertaining  to  the  department  of  archceol- 
ogy,  no  libraiy  in  this  country  is  more  rich  in  the 
early  printed  works  relating  to  our  own  history  than 
that  of  the  Society,  and  none  is  more  frequently  con- 
sulted by  scholars  and  antiquaries,  either  in  person  or 
by  correspondence  with  our  intelligent  and  willing 
Librarian. 

Much  interest  of  late  years  has  been  devoted  to 
local  histoiy,  and  the  investigation  of  subjects  relating 
to  personal  and  family  connections.  Most  of  the 
publications  on  these  matters  are  of  an  ephemeral 
character ;  and  it  behooves  the  Society  and  its  friends 
that  all  works  of  this  description  should  be  collected 
and  placed  upon  our  shelves  before  they  are  irreti'iev- 
ably  lost.  Notwithstanding  that  much  has  been  done 
in  forming  collections  of  these  works,  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  effected  in  making  our  Libraiy  as  full  as 
it  should  be  of  the  books  already  printed  in  this  de- 
partment. 

The  great  war-era,  which  has  so  recently  absorbed 
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so  much  of  our  thoughts  and  endeavora,  has  also  been 
prolific  in  furnishing  material  for  the  future  historian 
of  this  country ;  and,  although  the  Society,  by  the  in- 
dustrj-  of  several  of  its  members,  has  secured  more 
than  any  other  of  our  historical  associations  in  tliis 
respect,  the  field  is  not  yet 'fully  gleaned,  and  an 
abundant  harvest  yet  awaits  the  search  of  the  la- 
borer. 

"While  we  are  collecting  material  in  reference  to 
the  great  events  which  ha\e  been  taking  place,  let  us 
not  forget  those  to  whom  wc  are  so  much  indebted  for 
the  blessings  which  have  been  secured  to  us ;  and  lot 
the  immortal  deeds  of  onr  ]3atriot  sons  and  brothers 
be  commemorated  in  every  way  in  which  the  scholar 
and  artist  can  effect  it.  Let  memorial  volumes  for 
libraries  and  memorial  edifices  for  public  purposes 
attest  our  appreciation  of  the  services  they  have  ren- 
dered and  the  sacrifices  they  have  made. 

The  Council  hail  with  much  pleasure  the  munifi- 
cent gift  of  our  beneficent  countryman,  George 
Peabody,  Esq.,  to  the  oldest  and  most  honored  Uni- 
versity of  this  Commonwealth,  especially  recognizing 
the  objects  of  this  Society,  and  particularly  distin- 
guishing it  by  the  appointment  of  our  present  Presi- 
dent as  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  fund  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  given  for  the 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  a  Museum  and  Pro- 
fessorship of  American  Archa;ology  and  Ethnology 
in  connection  with  Harvard  College,  and  providing 
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that  the  President  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety shall  be  hereafter  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
Board.  The  princely  bounties  and  judicious  endow- 
ments which  he  has  heretofore  so  liberally  distribu- 
ted, not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  other  States  and 
in  foreign  lands,  required  only  this  appropriation  to 
science  to  make  his  gifts  the  most  various,  the  most 
judicious,  and  the  most  philanthropic  ever  emanating 
from  an  American  citizen.  In  the  able  hands  in 
which  this  trust  has  been  placed,  it  will  undoubtedly 
avail  much  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  this 
Society  was  founded. 

During  the  past  summer,  three  of  our  most  ardent 
and  successful  colaborers  have  been  absent  from  the 
countiy,  pursuing  investigations  in  other  lands.  We 
trust  they  have  been  fortunate  in  their  mission ;  and 
that,  on  their  return,  they  will  come  freighted  with 
much  knowledge  and  information  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  hidden  from  American  antiquaries  in  the 
secret  archives  of  foreign  institutions.  We  shall 
hail  with  much  pleasure  the  return  of  these  faithful 
workers  in  the  vineyards  of  our  own  choice. 

Death  has  not  been  inactive  among  the  members  of 
the  Society  since  our  last  semi-annual  meeting.  Two 
of  our  most  venerable  associates  have  been  removed 
from  our  list  The  oldest  of  these,  Dr.  Abraham 
Rand  Thompson,  died  at  his  residence  in  Charles- 
town,  his  place  of  birth,  on  the  eleventh  of  May  last. 
This  distinguished  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
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and  public-spirited  townsman,  Timothy  Thompson, 
was  born  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  1781,  and  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College,  from  which,  in  1815,  he 
received  tlie  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine.  Previous 
to  this  last  date,  lie  had  been  licensed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  (in  180^)  to  practise  his  pro- 
fession in  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  this  he  continued 
to  do  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  an  ornament  to  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  an  esteemed  member. 
Although  he  devoted  his  life  to  his  chosen  pursuit,  he 
■was  induced  at  times  to  take  public  office,  and  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
and  a  Presidential  Elector.  In  bis  disposition,  he  was 
genial,  and  in  a  high  degree  social;  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, and  a  faithful  friend  to  bis  fellow-man.  lie 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  at  peace  with  all,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hope  of  his  Maker's  favor. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  die^  at  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, the  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  who  was  born  at  Exeter, 
N.H.,  on  the  ninth  of  October,  1782.  Early  in  life 
he  removed  from  his  native  State,  and  finally  settled 
in  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  he  studied  and  practised 
law,  in  which  profession  he  reached  the  highest  emi- 
nence. In  the  war  of  1812,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  and,  iu  1813,  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Michigan  Territory.  From  this  time,  he 
became  a  resident  of  Det  roit,  and  represented  at 
several  times  the  State  of  SJichigan  iu  the  United- 
I  States  Senate.    Id  18'18  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
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didate  for  the  Presidency.  He  filled  the  positions  of 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Jackson,  and  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  President  Buchanan ;  and  in 
1836,  under  President  Van  Buren,  he  was  Minister  to 
the  French  Court.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  in  1825,  and  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
Michigan  Historical  Society  in  1828,  he  was  elected 
its  President;  and,  on  this  occasion,  he  delivered  a 
memorable  address,  which  embodied  the  early  history 
of  his  adopted  State.  He  lived  a  spotless  and  un- 
blemished life,  a  true  friend  and  a  pure  statesman. 

The  CouncU  cannot  close  their  Report  without  giv- 
ing thanks  to  the  generous  puljlic  which  has  been  so 
liberal  in  its  supplies  to  the  Library  and  Cabinet  of 
the  Society,  and  without  which  the  institution  would 
not  be  m  its  present  prosperous  condition. 

For  the  Council. 


NATHANIEL'  B.   SHURTLEFF. 

Oct.  19,  1866. 
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lifpDfrt  0f  tfee  f  reasurer. 


The  Trea^nrer  of  the  AmericAn  Antiqnnrian  Society  sabmits  the  following 
Semi-«DnaaI  Report  for  the  six  months  ending  October,  1866:  — 


The  Librarian'i  and  General  Fund,  April  24, 1866,  was 
Keceived  for  dividends  and  interest  since   .       • 


Paid  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  . 
Present  amount  of  the  Fund 


The  Collection  and  Retearch  Fund^  April  24, 18G6,  was 
Beceived  for  dividends  and  interest  since   .       . 


Paid  appropriation  to  the  Librarian  and  incidentals 
Present  amonnt  of  the  Fnnd      .     *  . 


The  Booldnw&ng  Fund,  April  24, 1866,  was  . 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since 


Paid  for  binding  pamphlets,  &c. 
Present  amount  of  the  Fond 


The  PublUhing  Fund,  April  24, 1866,  was      . 
Received  for  dividends  and  interest  since 


Paid  for  printing  Semi>annnal  Report,  the  proceed- 
ings of  special  meeting  and  incidentals 


Present  amount  of  the  Fund 

Aggregate  of  the  four  Funds 
Cash  on  hand,  included  in  foregoing  statement 


$28,758.86 
1,334.92 

$25,093.77 
674.71 


$24,419.06 


$10,630.70 
466.40 

$11,097.10 
716.44 


$10,380.66 


$8,108.84 
388.80 

$8,497.14 
55.00 


$8,442.14 


$7,445.25 
261.47 


$7,706.72 
848.72 


$7,858.00 
$50,599.86 


$1,611.54 


{CxbrUgeJ 


(Boitan) 


Tht  LOiranan-i  onrf  Gtntral  Fund  a  mated  in  — 

Worcetter   National  Bank  Stock  . 

(Worcester) 

Central  „ 

Ciliieti. 

Qainiigninond   „ 

BlackXorie         „ 

Oiford 

Fitch  burg  „ 

KntionnI  Bank  of  Comnierce  „ 

SliBwmut    Nationil  Bank 

North  „  „ 

MnuBchurelti   „  „ 

WarcMtar  and  Nuhaa  Railroad  Stock  (ST  abarea) 

Murthern  (N.H.)  Riillroad  Stock  (la  aharea)  . 

Eastern  Knilroad  Bond  ($1000  Bond)     . 

U II  iird- Statu  Ten-r«rt7  Bond 

Unitad-Slatea  Five-twenty  Bond*  . 

Ilniled-Stalea  Seven-thirty  Boodi . 

Cash 

The  CoUtcliOH  and  Snterch  Fund  ti  iatetted  in  — 

Worcester  National  Baiik  Stock     . 

City  „  „         „         .       .       . 

OKford  „  „  „  .        .        . 

National  Bank  of  Conimeree  Stock  (Boston) 

Maliunal  Bank  ot  North  America  Stock  (Boatoii)  . 

Webster  National  Hnnk  Slock   Bonton 

Northern  (N.H.    Rniiroad -Stock  (S  .bares)    . 

Agricuitnral  linmcli  Unilroad  Tliind  (51O00)  . 

Norwich  end  Wiiroeslrr  Rniirond  BonJ  . 

United -States  Seven-tlilrty  Bonds  . 


100.00 
1,600.00 
2,SOO.O0 
EOO.OO 
400.00 
fl00.00 
1,000.00 
3,TO0.OO 
500.00 
GOO.OO 
3,40T.40 
SIS.OO 
SS3.43 
GOO.OO 
1,500  00 

E58.S4 


200.00 
800.00 
800.00 


TTie  BoMiinditig  FtaidU  inrattdin  — 

City  National  Bank  Slock    Worcester) . 
Qainainamond  National  Bank  Stock    Worcester) . 
National  Bnnk  of  Commerce  Stock  ( IIci«Ion 
Webster  National  Itnnk  Stock  (Boston 
Nurthem  (N.U.)  K^ii  road  Slock      0  Bhnrei) 
TJnited-Statw  Five-twentj-  Bond    . 
United-Stales  Seven-thirty  Bonds  . 
Cash 

Tht  PiibliMng  Fund  u  ittctUrd  in  — 

Central  Nntionnl  Bank  Stock  (Worcester) 
Mechniiics'  National  Bunk  Stock     „ 


lanl SI.GOO.OO  j43,24i.S6 
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Amount  brought  forward 
Boston  National  Bank  Stock  (Boston) 
Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Bond 
United-States  Seven-thirty  Bonds  . 

Note 

Cash 


Total 


$1,600.00  $43,241.86 

400.00 
1,000.00 
8,650.00 

600.00 

808.00 


$7,868.00 
$50,699  86 


Respectfully  submitted, 
AsTiQUAUAK  Hall,  Wobckstix,  Oct.  19, 1866. 


NATHANIEL  PAINE, 
Treasurer  of  the  Am.  Antiq.  Society. 


Worcester,  Oct.  20, 1868. 

We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
vouched.    We  have  also  examined  the  investments,  and  find  them  aa  stated  above. 


ISAAC  DATIS, 
EBENEZKR  TORRET 


J 


Auditon, 
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Bonors  anti  Bonations. 


Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  Charlestown.  —  His  "Life  and 
Times  of  Joseph  Warren." 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester.  —  42  Nos.  of  the  Athe- 
naeum ;  13  Nos.  of  the  Harbinger ;  28  miscellaneous  pam- 
phlets, and  various  circulars. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Gay,  Suffield,  Conn.  —  Connecticut  Courant  for 
1865. 

Thomas  H.  Gage,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  21  selected  pamphlets, 
and  12  newspapers. 

The  Rhode-Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  op  Domes- 
tic Industry.  —  Transactions  of  1865. 

Young  Men's  Association  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  —  Their  Thirtieth 
Annual  Report.. 

Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester.  —  His  Speech  on  Congress 
and  Reconstruction,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
April  7, 1866 ;  three  Charts  of  Chesapeake  Bay  from  its  Head 
to  the  Potomac  River,  1862 ;  Statistics  of  the  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  1864 ;  Manufactures 
of  the  United  States  in  1860,  compiled  from  the  original  Re- 
turns of  the  Eighth  Census ;  Mortality  and  Miscellaneous  Sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States ;  Reports  of  the  United-States 
Revenue  Commission,  1865-6. 

Rev.  Caleb  Davis  Bradlee,  Boston.  —  8  pamphlets ;  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Gazette ;  autograph  letters  of  prominent  men ; 
and  a  variety  of  newspapers  in  Nos. 

Clifford  Stanley  Sims,  Esq.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Constitution  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;  Register  of  the  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States,  to  Jan. 
1,  1863. 

Mr.  Edmund  M.  Barton,  Worcester.  —  20  pamphlets. 


Oeobce  CnANDLER,  M.D.,  Worcester.  —  History  of  the  Town  of 
Hlierbiira,  N.Y. ;  One  Hundred  and  Fiftielh  Anniversary  of 
the  First  Cliurch  in  Pomfret,  Conn. 

Charles  B.  Whiting,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Mr  b  such  u  sett  a  and 
Rhode-Island  Bank  Stntenients,  1809-1824. 

Kev.  GeoRQB  S.  Paine,  Clappville. —  50  Genera!  and  Special 
Orders  from  Hend-Quarlers  Military  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina ;  Bisliop  Easlbnrn's  Fourlh  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Dioceae  of  Massachusetts. 

Fbeuekic  W.  Pain"e,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Tlie  Municipal  RcgiNlers 
of  Lowell,  1846;  Roxbury,  1847-8;  Boston,  1853;  "  Dor6, 
by  a  Stroller  in  Europe ;  "  the  TwenlietK  and  Twenty-iirst  Re- 
porls  of  llie  MassacliuBClts  Bonrd  of  Education  ;  the  Literary 
Panorama,  1809-1812,  Also  four  specimens  of  Confederate 
bank-^ills;  11  miscellaneous  pamplileEs  ;  and  a  collection  of 
broadsides,  nrculars,  kc. 

Mrs..  Henrt  P,  Sturbis,  Boston. — The  Nation  and  Harper's 
Weekly,  in  continuation ;  Boston  Directory  for  1865  ;  9  pam- 
phlets ;  and  various  newspapers  and  circulars. 

Boston  Societi'  of  Natural  Historv.  —  Memoirs  read  before 
the  Society,  vol.  i.,  part  1  ;  Proceedings,  vol.  x.,  pp.  177-384. 

Mr.  Jonx  W.  Yochg,  Cleveland,  0.  —  1  newspaper. 

Bernard  Qiaritcu,  Esq.,  London,  G.B.  —  2  of  his  priced  Cata- 
logues, 1866. 

Stanley  Clark  Bago,  Esq.,  Montreal,  C.E.  —  His  Lecture  upon 
the  Antiquities  and  Legends  of  Durham. 

Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Bullard,  Worcester.  —  5  of  Robert  B.  Thomas's 
Almanacs. 

The  American  Numismatic  and  AHCtLeoLOCiCAL  Societt. — 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  as  issued. 

Prof.  Edward  Norton,  Hamilton  College.  —  Baccalaureate  Dis- 
course iu  Commemoration  of  William  Curtis  Noyes  ;  Catalogue 
of  ihe  Corporation,  Olliccrs,  and  Students  of  Hamillon  College, 
1805-G;  and  1  circular. 

Mrs.  John  DAuueiT,  Attleborough.  —  The  Baptist  Missionary 
Magazine,  in  continuation. 

The  Canadian  Inbtitcte.  —  The  Canadian  Journal,  Nos.  62  and 
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Hod.  p.  Emory  Aldrich,  Worcc8teP.  —  Report  of  Arljutant-Gen* 
eral  of  MassMchusetts,  1865  ;  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts, 
1865-6. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceediDgs.  July  aud  August,  September  and  October,  1856  ; 
February,  1860  ;  No.  4  of  1864,  No.  2  of  1865,  and  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3  of  1866.  Also  their  Journal,  new  series,  vol.  vi.,  part 
1. 

The  Essex  Institute.  — Their  Proceedings,  vol.  i. ;  vol.  iv.,  No. 
S ;  vol.  v.,  No.  1  ;  Historical  Collections,  vol.  vii.,  Nos.  5  and 
6. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Burbank,  Worcester.  —  The  Old-Colony  Me- 
morial, nnd  Plymouth  County  Advertiser,  vol.  v.,  1827-8, 

WiNSLOw  Lewis,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  Conditions  of  Success  ia 
Greuoalogical  Investigations,  illustrated  by  the  Character  of 
Nathaniel  Chauncey. 

FiTZROY  WiLLARD,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Report  of  Adjutant-Gene* 
ral  of  Massachusetts,  1865. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New  York.  —  Cata- 
logue of  the  Mercantile  Library,  1865-6 ;  Forty-fif\h  Annual 
Report  of  the  Association. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. — 5  books  and  325  pam* 
phlets. 

New-Hampshire  Historical  Society.  —  Collections  of  the  So- 
ciety, vol.  viii.,  containing  provincial  papers,  1680-1692. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  44  Nos.  of  magazines ; 
45  miscellaneous  pamphlets  ;  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  of  the  Round 
Tabic ;  8  vols,  miscellaneous  books ;  and  a  large  variety  of 
newspapers,  broadsides,  circulars,  and  cards. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  op  Brooklyn.  —  The 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  Esq.,  London,  G.B.  —  His  General  Catalogue, 
part  the  second,  section  the  third. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  vi.,  pp.  365-567 ;  vol.  vii.,  pp.. 96. 

Charles  H.  Hart,  Esq.,  Pliiladclphia,  Pa.  —  5  pamphlets. 

Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  £^q.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  His  Catalogue  of 
the  New- Jersey  Bills  of  Credit,  from  1723  to  1786. 

La  Commission  des  Monuments  et  Documents  Historiques  et 
Batiments    Civils    du    Department    de    la    Gironbb*  — 


Tulile  Atphalifliqiie  ot  Aniilytique  des  MuticireB  Contenues 
iliius  lea  Comple-reDdiis  do  1840  k  ISab  ;  Conipte-renilii  dea 
trtLViiux  rie  la  Comiiii38ioii  pcndtint  lua  exercUea  de  1862  k 
18C4. 

Don  Fraxcisco  Pimentel,  Mejtk-o.  —  His  "  Memoria  Sobre  Ins 
Chusjis  que  him  Ori^iuiido  la  Siliiacion  Actunl  de  la  rtiza  iudi- 
geua  do  Mexico  j  medios  de  rcniediarla."  Al»o  vols.  i.  aud 
ii.  of  liis  Tretiliso  on  the  Nnllvo  LnD^niagiis  of  Mexico. 

FnopitiETORs  OF  TOE  WoRCESTEic  Spy.  —  Parcels  of  Sikodwich- 
Islftod  aewspapers. 

Rev.  J.  Hill  Rolse,  Clflppville.  —  1  book,  "The  Growlli  of 
Thought  as  aff.  cliug  the  Progress  of  Humi.niiy." 

Prof.  William  Himcks,  Toronto,  C.W,  —  CauadixD  Joiiriifil,  No. 
56,  March,  18G5. 

Andrew  H.  Green,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  His  Com  mil  nictation  to 
llio  Conimissioiicrs  of  the  Central  Piirk,  Dec,  ISHo ;  nud  the 
Ninth  Auniial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissiouers. 

George  F.  Hocciiton,  Kaq.,  St.  Albans,  Vl.  — A  Sketch  of  llie 
Uniiod  States,  by  a  Rossiitn,  1826  ;  Domiog's  Vermont  Officers, 
1778-1851 ;  Memoir  of  Thomnii  Ohitlenden,  First  Governor  of 
Vermont;  Transactions  of  the  Americ»n  Institute,  1«3G  ; 
Royal  Kalendor,  180.i.     Also  16  niiacollaueous  vols.,  and  S0*2 

Edward  Shippen,  Esq.,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  —  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Hordley  Family  of  Maryland,  for  ibeir  descend- 
ants, by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  lionlley  Gibson. 

LiBRABY  Company  of  Philadklphia.  —  Their  list  of  books  ndded 
by  purchase  and  donntion  from  January  to  July,  1^61). 

The  City  Natiokal  Bank,  Worcester.  —  Brndsireei's  Commer- 
cial Reports,  vol.  xiv.,  18G4  ;  and  Russell  &  Co.'s  Kelerence 
Book,  vol.  iii.,  1861. 

Thk  Massachiisetts  Historical  Societt.  —  Their  Frocoediugs, 
18G4-1865. 

Nbw-En«land  Historic-Gksealooicai.  Society.  —  Their  Qnar- 
terly  Register,  a»  issued. 

TiiE  Iowa  Histouicai,  Society. — TIjo  Auimls  of  Iowa,  Nos. 
for  July  and  Oct.,  18C6. 
.  J.  DixwELi.,  Efli].,  Bostou.  —  36   spoiimens  of  tlio  bilU  of 
Massachusetts  Bank,  from  the  original  plates,  uow  destroyed. 

iua*  f  ABK.KB,  Esq.,  Spriuglield.  —  Utstury  of  Ancient  Wind- 
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ham,  Conn.,  Genealogy,  part  i. ;  and  the  Centennial  Address 
delivered  at  Wales,  Mass.,  Oct.  5,  1862,  with  the  Roll  of 
Honor  of  the  War. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  Esq.,  Worcester.  — 17  books,  3  pamph- 
lets, and  parcels  of  the  Dedham  Gazette,  Worcester  Spy, 
Evening  Gazette,  and  Boston  Journal. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society.  —  Catalogue  of  their 
Library,  part  2  ;  their  Proceedings,  vol.  x..  No.  75.  Also  12 
back  Nos.  of  the  Proceedings. 

Thomas  Ewbank,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  His  Aboriginal  Ingenuity; 
the  Tepiti ;  and  four  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  Ameri- 
can Artisan. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston.  — Addresses  at  the  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  and  Jubilee  Year  of  the 
American  Bible  Society. 

Miss  Anne  E.  Dwight,  South  Hadley.  —  Catalogue  of  the 
Memorandum  Society  of  Mount-Holyoke  Female  Seminary  for 
twenty-five  years,  ending  1862. 

Miss  Mary  Ellis,  South  Hadley.  —  20  Annual  Catalogues  of 
the  Mount-Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  1839-1866;  2  Decen- 
nial Catalogues  of  Teachers  and  Pupils,  1837-1857,  published 
for  the  Memorandum  Society;  and  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Memorandum  Society  of  the  Mount-Holyoke  Female  Seminary 
for  twenty-five  years,  ending  1862. 

The  State  op  Vermont.  —  Senate  Jounial,  1865;  House  Jour- 
nal, 1865;  Laws  of  Vermont,  1865. 

Francis  H.  Brown,  M.D.,  Boston.  —  His  Roll  of  Students  of 
Harvard  University  who  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of 
the  United  States  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  prepared 
by  order  of  the  Corporation. 

George  Wood,  Esq.,  Chico,  Cal.  —  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  California  for  the  school  years  1864 
and  1865. 

Mrs.  Jared  Sparks,  Cambridge.  — A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the 
Death  of  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  delivered  March  18,  1866, 
before  the  First  Parish  in  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  William  Newell ; 
a  fine  photograph  of  President  Sparks,  and  Powers '  bust  of  the 
same. 

Hon.  Ebenezer  Torrey,  Fitchburg.  —  History  of  the  Life  of 
James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  from  1610  to  1688,  with  a  Collection 
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of  Letters  CoDccraing   Slate   Affiiire,  3    vols.,   Lbm 
1735-36. 

Thk  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. — 13  Nos.  of  the 
Ali^sioiiar)'  Magazine,  1847-1865. 

Hon.  John  M.  Earlh:,  Woroeater.  —  Memorial  of  the  Bivwson 
Fitmily;  the  Fryebarj^  CeDteanial;  19  choice  pHinphlels  Had 
.1  newspnpcr. 

Prof.  CnARLEs  Drownk,  Troy,  X.Y.  —  Forty-aecoml  Aooiml 
Repatcr  of  the  Rennselaer  Polylecliuic  InBlitiile, 

TuE  Royal  Geographical  Sotietv  of  London.  —  Their  Pro- 
ceedings, vol  s.,  Nos.  2,  3,  +,  anc)  6. 

Frederic  De  Peyster,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  His  Anniversnry  Ad- 
dress delivered  before  tlie  Kew-York  HistorirnI  Society,  on 
the  Moral  and  InteLlecttial  Influence  of  Libraries  upon 
Social  Progress. 

Thouas  Mekhan,  Ew].,  Philadelphia,  Pa. —  The  Gardener's 
Monthly,  vol.  iii..  No.  12. 

EniTOR  of  TUE  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. — 
Indexes  for  vol*,  xxv,,  xxvii.,  and  xxxtii,  of  hie  Journal. 

De  Vries,  Ibarra,  &  Co.,  Boston,  —  25  Catalognei  of  a  Colleo- 
tiou  of  Books  on  AmericH. 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbuky,  Worcester.  —  Files  of  the  Christina 
Register,  New- York  Observer,  Worcester  Palladiuia,  and 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  Also  Hnrvnrd  Memorial  Biog- 
fApliies  in  2  vols. ;  tlie  Chrisliuo  Examiner  for  1865  (G  Nos.) 
and    330   luiscellaneons   pnmphlels. 

Cnpt.  W.  F,  Goodwin,  U.S.A. — Governor  Smjili's  Message, 
and  10  reports  of  other   New-Hiimpahire    Stale  oliicer:i   otid 


The  Trustees  ok  Cooper  Usion,  New  York.  —  Tlicir  Seventh 
Aunuul  Report. 

Ellis  Ames,  Esq.,  Canton.  —  pp.  291-305  of  a  reprint  of  the 
''  Acts  and  Luwa  passed  by  the  Great  and  General  Court  or 
Assembly  of  Her  Majesties  Province  of  the  Massac husetts-Bay 
in  New-Englnnd :  Begun  and  held  nt  Bostou  upon  Wednesduy 
the  Twenty  ninth  Day  of  May,  1 706." 

Josifptt  W.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Iloxbury,  City  Clerk. — The  docu- 
ments of  the  City  of  Rosliiiry  for  1865,  bound. 

John  Boyden,  Esq.,  Worcester. — 3  speulmeus  of  Confederate 
cniTcucy. 
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James  L.  Butler,  Edq.,    St.    Louis,   Mo.  —  Tweotielh   Aanunl 

Report  of  ihe  8t.  Louis  Mercnntile  Library  AssociatioD,  and 

1  DBwaimper. 
The    Auekican    Ukitabian    AssoaATioM.  —  Their    Montlily 

Jounrnl. 
Alexander  S.  TAri.on,  Esq.,  SnnW  Bnrbnnt,  Cal.  —  Bwicroft'a 

Ciiliroraia    Hiiudbook    for    ld)i4.     Also   a  large   number    of 

articles  written  by  Hi'.  Taylor  fur  the  CHlifornia  papers,  and 

his  pninplilct  onlilled  "  The  First  Voyage  to  the  Coaat  of  Cnli- 

fornift,  1542,  1543." 
The  American  BiULE  Society.  —  81  Noa.  of  the  Record. 
The  SociETr  of  Antiquaries,  Londou,  G.B.  —  Their  I'roeeed- 

inga.  Second  Series,  vol,  ii.,  No.  7;    List  oF  meuiliers,  April 

33,  18C(i ;  and  a  bound  Catalu<^e  of  a  Collection  of  Printed 

Broadsides  in  the  possession  of  the  Society, 
William  McDhugali.,  Esq.,  Provincial  Secretary  of  Canada.  — 

JInps  and  Sections  to  accompany  the  Report  on  the  Geology 

of  Canadn. 
Clabknbon  Harris,  Esq,,  Worcester.  —  3  pamphlets. 
The   Mrrcantile  Lihrart  AasoctATioN  of  Boston. —  Tlielr 

Forty-sixth  Anunal  Report. 
Prof.  J.  Lewis  Diman,  Providence,  R.I. —  Ilia  Oration  delivered 

before  the  City  Authorities  and  Citizens  of  Providence,  July  4, 

i8Qi;, 

Edwarh  R.  Fiske,  Esq.,  Worcester.  —  Catalogue  and  Journnl 
of  the  Fifth  Exhibition  of  the  Worcester  County  Hechanica' 


E,  C.  Cleveland  *  Co.,  Woroaster.  — 12  colored  Ihhographa 
of  the  woollen  machinery  made  by  them. 

WoitCEBTER    LyOBUU    AND    NATURAL    HiSTOBV     ASSOCIATION.  

Their  By-laws. 

The  Connecticlt  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, — Transac- 
tions of  the  Academy,  vol.  i.,  part  I. 

HsNRT  E.  ,SwKKTSER,  Esq.,  New  York.  —  No.  35  of  the  Round 
Table. 

Hon.  Charles  Suuner,  Boston. — His  Address  upon  The  One- 
Mao  Power  ri.  Congress;  lA  mi  seel  la  neons  pamphlets  and  S 
circulars. 

Fkanki.in  Pealk,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pn.  —  His  remarks  on 
Vnses  of  Ihe  Stone  Age  of  the  United  States. 
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Rev.   Alonzo   Hill,   D.D.,   Worcester.  —  One  bound  vol.    of 

Ancient  Sermons,  and  43  pamphlets.     Also  a  parcel  of  letters 

from  the  array  and  hospitals,  1860-65. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Boston  Semi-weekly  Advertiser.  — 

Their  paper,  as  issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  Weekly  Spy.  —  Their 

paper,  as  issued. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel.  —  Their  paper, 

as  issued. 

Whole  nuraber  of  additions  :  books,  132  ;  pamphlets,  1404. 
Number  of  volumes  received  from  the  binder,  not  included  in 
the  above,  79. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JENKS. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  was  held  at  their  HaU  in  Worcester,  on 
Thursday,  the  15th  instant,  to  notice  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  the 
senior  Vice-President  of  the  Society.  The  Hon. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  the  President,  introduced  the  pro- 
ceedings as  follows :  — 

Bbethbbn  of  the  American  Aittiqdabiam  Societt,  —  It 
is  my  paiaful  duty  to  aaoouDce  to  jrou  that  the  Rev.  Willium 
Jealcs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  senior  Vice-President  of  our  Society,  died 
at  his  rcsideoce  in  Bostou,  on  the  13tL  iDstaDl,  twelve  days  before 
his  eiglity-eigbth  birthday.  Though  we  cannot  mourn  for  a  good 
man,  who  is  removed  to  the  rest  that  reraaineth  for  bim,  at  a 
period  when  earthly  duties  are  too  heavy,  acid  earthly  enjoyments 
have  lost  their  relish,  we  roust  consider,  with  painful  regret,  ihat 
the  instructive  presence  of  one  of  the  objects  of  our  reverence  and 
confidence  is  taken  away;  and  we,  who  are  in  the  hurry  of  life, 
may  do  longer  hear  his  word  behind  us,  saying,  "  This  is  the 
way :  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  ttie  right  hand,  and  wlieu 
ye  turn  to  the  left."  His  official  service  has  been  prominent, 
useful,  and  honorable,  from  the  foundation  of  our  Society  through 
its  whole  history.  From  1812  to  1816,  he  was  one  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretaries.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  eleven  years,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Publication 
for  fourteeu  years ;  and  he  has  been  our  senior  Vice-President  for 
the  last  thirteen  years. 
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With  him,  official  position  was  a  subject  of  conscientious  duty ; 
and  his  constant  attendance,  and  his  manifestations  of  interest  and 
willing  co-operation,  were  an  encouragement  and  a  potent  exam- 
ple to  his  associates.  In  1813,  he  delivered  an  address,  in  which 
he  presented  the  claims  and  objects  of  the  Society  in  the  first  year 
of  its  infant  life ;  and  fiflj  years  after,  in  1863,  he  came  before  us 
again  with  an  eye  not  dim,  and  the  natural  force  of  his  intellect 
unabated,  and  made  a  second  address  of  greater  animation  and  in- 
terest, enriched  with  his  industrious  gatherings  in  the  field  of 
modern  learning. 

He  made  some  contributions  to  history ;  but  his  favorite  and 
most  frequent  studies  were  devoted  to  the  languages,  and  especially 
to  Oriental  learning.  The  American  Oriental  Society,  which  was 
formed  and  sustained  with  his  earnest  co-operation,  will  offer  a 
just  tribute  to  his  attainments  and  his  influence  in  that  branch  of 
knowledge.  His  scholarship  and  his  language  had  the  accuracy 
and  the  richness  which  the  old  classics  will  impart ;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  those  great  masters  of 
thoughts  and  words  in  his  intercourse  with  those  who  could  under- 
stand him.  He  considered  the  work  of  a  Christian  minister  as  the 
leading  object  of  his  life,  and,  whether  he  had  a  parochial  charge 
or  not,  always  exercised  the  influence  of  a  faithful  disciple. 

I  have  glanced  at  some  of  the  traits  of  our  venerable  friend, 
which  are  so  familiar  to  you  that  I  need  not  take  time  to  attempt 
to  describe  them.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  a  word  of  other 
qualities  not  so  easily  described,  which  you  will  remember  with 
the  most  vivid  impression  ?  His  strength  was  moral  and  spiritual, 
rather  than  intellectual.  His  morality  was  founded  on  "  the  chief 
corner-stone."  His  temper  was  gentle,  earnest,  and  sympathetic, 
in  the  highest  degree.  His  courtesy  engaged  the  confidence  and 
good-will  even  of  strangers,  and  his  welcome  was  a  benediction. 
All  will  remember  instances  of  the  quaint  and  happy  turns  of 
thought  which  made  his  letters  and  his  conversation  so  graceful 
and  agreeable.  How  easy  it  is  to  recall  his  image  as  he  appeared 
at  our  meetings,  constantly  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  less  fre- 
quently in  this  city !  How  patiently  and  gracefully  he  carried  off 
the  privation  of  deafness,  which  he  suffered  from  boyhood  ftbroi^ 


his  long  life !     I  might  speak  of  his  personal  kiudneBs  to  myself,  aa 

who  may  doI?  —  for  hia  Cbrialian  charity  made  the  circle  of  his 
friendship  very  wide.  Aa  the  figure  of  our  venerable  friend  will 
no  more  be  seen  at  our  meetings,  I  invite  you  to  inscribe  on  your 
recoi-ds  such  a  recognition  of  hid  character  and  his  services  as  you 
may  deem  suitable  to  hia  merit,  and  to  your  grateful  and  enduring 
remembrance. 

The  Hon.  Peter  C.  Bacon  then,  in  a  few  remarks, 
introduced  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Itesolvcd,  That  this  Society  have  received  with  deep  sensibility 
the  intelligence  of  the  decease,  on  the  13tb  inst.,  of  their  honored 
first  Vice-President,  the  Rev.  William  Jcnks,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of 
Boston. 

Resolved,  That  the  long  connection  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  with 
this  society,  his  earlier,  his  later,  his  conslunt  and  distinguished, 
services  in  the  promotion  of  ancient  learning,  challenge  for  his 
memory  our  most  grateful  respect. 

Resolved,  That  his  large  acquisitions  in  English,  Oriental,  and 
Biblical  literature  have  given  him  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  scholars. 

Retolved,  That  to  hia  intellectual  accomplishments  he  added 
those  graces  that  gave  him  the  character  of  a  courteous  and  Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Raolved,  That  this  Society,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  onr  de- 
parted friend,  attend  his  funeral  as  a  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  coiaraunicalo  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with  the  assurance  of  our 
sincere  sympathy  and  respect. 

In  seconding  the  resolutions,  the  Hon.  Henry  Cha- 
PIH  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  spoke  of  the  lasting  effect  his  presence 
and  manners  had  upon  all,  including  even  those  who 
I  were  personally  unacquaiuted  with  him. 
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The  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  addressed  the  Society 
without  the  formality  of  a  prepared  speech,  in  a  course 
of  eloquent  and  appropriate  remarks,  of  which  no 
full  report  can  be  obtained.  He  commended  the  reso- 
lutions as  appropriate,  and  thought  it  highly  proper 
that  such  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  decease  of  a 
man  so  eminent,  who  had  done  so  much  for  this  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Jenks  was  one  of  the  earliest  members, 
but  was  not  one  of  the  corporators  named  in  the 
charter.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  only  survivor  of  those 
corporators.  He  recollected  that  Dr.  Isaiah  Thomas, 
the  founder  of  this  Society,  frequently  conferred  with 
Dr.  Jenks  about  its  interests  and  progress  in  its  ear- 
lier days,  and  that  afterward  the  similarity  of  antiqua- 
rian tastes  brought  these  gentlemen  together.  He 
said  the  distinction  of  the  Vice-Presidency  was  not 
less  honorable  to  the  Society  than  to  Dr.  Jenks ;  and, 
for  any  boon  that  this  appointment  conferred,  a  full 
reward  had  been  received  from  his  scholarly  service, 
and  his  constant  attention  and  contributions  towards 
its  objects.  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  with  much  feeling  of 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Jenks  through 
a  period  of  seventy  years ;  from  the  time  when,  as  a 
boy,  he  knew  Dr.  Jenks  as  a  reader  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cambridge ;  and  this  acquaintance  was 
renewed  and  kept  up  in  private  intercourse,  and  pub- 
lic engagements  and  associations,  until  his  recent 
lamented  death.  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  Dr.  Jenks  as  a  Christian  gentleniaai 
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LStiogaished  Tor  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  char- 
acter, the  graceful  courtesy  of  liis  manners,  and  the 
devoted  earnestness  of  his  life. 

The  lion.  Isaac  Davis  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
amiable  traits  and  Christian  charity  of  Dr.  Jeuks,  and 
mentioned  his  giving  assistance  and  presents  of  books 
to  a  poor  young  woman  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  who 
was  recommended  to  him  only  by  her  correct  char- 
acter, and  her  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  Oriental 
literature. 

The  Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton  spoke  as  follows:  — 

Mr.  President,  —  I  came  into  tliis  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  Bomcwhat  of  Dr.  Jenks,  but  with  no  expectation  of  being 
able  to  impart  aaj  thing  not  nlrcikily  known. 

My  persoual  knowledge  of  him  relates  buck  to  the  year  1831. 
At  that  time,  he  was  ihe  minister  of  the  Greeu-slreet  Congrega- 
tional Church,  in  Boston,  and  used  occasionally  to  olGciate  as  chap- 
lain of  the  House  of  RepreaenlaliveB,  of  which  I  waa  a  raerabor. 
In  addilioD  to  liis  ordinary  parochial  duties,  he  was  then  engaged 
in  finishing  his  elaborate  "  Cotnprelieusive  Commeatary  on  the 
Bible,"  which  was  published  in  18.35.  In  1830,  there  had  been 
published  an  American  editiou  of  the  "  Exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
lures,"  by  the  venerable  Matthew  Henry;  and,  having  exhausted 
the  complement  of  my  legislative  wages  in  1831  for  the  purchase 
of  that  work,  I  never  found  il  convenient  to  make  the  additional 
acquisition  of  the  "  Comprehensive  Commentary."  Subsequently, 
in  1847,  Dr.  Jenks  published  his  "  Bible  Atlas  and  Gazetteer." 
This  is  a  work  of  great  labor  and  lenming,  and  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  embracing  much  of  the  learning 
contained  in  his  "  Commcutary," 

While  yet  a  young  man.  Dr.  Jenks  received  from  Bowdoin 
e  an  appointment  to  the  chair  of  English  and  Oriental  Liter- 
Thai  urcumslaace,  probably,  led  to  his  distinction  in  that 
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department  of  letters ;  took  him  from  the  service  of  reader  at 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge  (alluded  to  by  Governor  Lincoln),  and 
finally  introduced  him  to  his  chosen  and  successful  labors  as  a 
clergyman,  editor,  and  author. 

The  literary  and  professional  success  of  Dr.  Jenks  may  be 
traced  to  his  early  and  thorough  education.  Commencing  his 
preparatory  studies  at  the  Latin  Grammar  School  in  Boston,  he 
was  graduated  at  the  University  in  1797,  when  but  nineteen  years 
of  age.  With  such  a  foundation,  we  may  account,  not  duly  for  his 
large  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  but  for  his  ability  to  retain  and 
impart  such  acquisitions  till  past  fourscore  years  of  age. 

The  forte  of  Dr.  Jenks  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  department  of 
Oriental  and  Biblical  literature.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe 
and  to  know,  that  his  learning  was  not  limited  to  those  specialties. 
It  is  known  to  members  of  this  Society,  that  I  have  bestowed  some 
labor  in  collecting  materials  for  the  history  of  the  immigration  of 
the  French  Protestant  element  of  our  population  to  this  country. 
This  field  for  historical  research  was  found  unimproved,  if  not  un- 
inviting. While  both  history  and  tradition  have  been  exhausted 
in  researches  as  to  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  immigration,  the  French 
element  had  been  overshadowed  and  absorbed  till  all  traces  of  it 
had  been  nearly  lost.  All  known  sources  of  information  had  been 
explored.  The  ever  genial  and  welcome  presence  of  our  venera- 
ble friend  at  one  of  our  meetings  in  Boston  seemed  to  invite 
inquiries  from  him.  His  loss  of  hearing  forbade  extended  com- 
munication with  him ;  but  I  obtained  from  him  facts,  and  a  ref- 
erence to  authorities,  demonstrating  that  his  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  element  of  our  population  was  not  less  thorough 
than  that  of  others  to  the  English. 

In  every  view  of  the  character  and  acquirements  of  Dr.  Jenks, 
I  know  this  Society  will  accord  to  him  their  most  grateful  respect, 
by  adopting  the  resolutions  ofiered. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

ALONZO  IIILL,  Recording  Secretary, 


